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All Syria uow submitted to the conqueror. Mean- 
ae the Macedoniiin fleet encountered and destroyed 
that of Darius. The siege of Tyre, which cost Alex- 
ander seven months, wc have elsewhere spoken of. 
While it was going on, Diirius again endeavoured to 
treat, offered large ransom for the prisoners, and his 
daughter Statira in marriage, with all the conquered 
provinces in possession. Alexander called his council 
to consider this proposal. Farmenio advised it should 
he accepted, saying, that were he Alexander, he would 
consent — the conqueror replied. And so would I, were 
[ Farmenio — the proposal was accordingly rejected, 
and answer returned to Darius that it was vain to offer 
what was no longer bis, or dispose of what he had 
already lost: they would pursue him to whatever place 
he chose to retire. Tn the first attempt to enter Egypt, 
thS Macedonian experienced some check, by the fidelity 
the Persian commanders; which provoked him to 
It off the humanity and forbearance he had hitherto 
lercised, and commit the most excessive cruelties — 
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2 SKETCH OF GSMEBAL lltSTeEY. 

Ihiis proving that policy, rather than humanity, had dic- 
tated those virtues for which he has been so much ex.' 
tolled by ancient writers ; but which made no part of his 
real character,' since they could yield to the first motive 
he found for acting barbarously. 

The Egyptians, to whom their Persian masters were 
ever hateful, received Alexander as a deliverer, and put 
him in immediate possession of the kingdom. Darius, 
meantime, having made several unsuccessful overtures 
and found there was no hope for peace, prepared to 
make the best defence he could, assembled from his still 
immense dominions a larger army than that which fell 
at Issus, and marched towards Nineveh. Alexander 
had already crossed the Tigris, and was encamped on 
its banks; when an eclipse of the moon so terrified the 
soldiers they refused to proceed, asserting that they 
were dragged to the ends of the earth by their com- 
mander, against the will of the gods, who thus mani- 
fested their displeasure. The king ordered the Egyp- 
tian soothsayers to be sent for. The cause of an 
echpse were fully known tti them, and to all the learned 
of that period, but it was in vain to explain it to the 
vulgar — they contented them with the assurance that 
the sun was predominant in Greece, and the moon in 
Persia ; therefore when the moon was thus oversha- 
dowed, it must denote the triumph of the former over 
the latter. This answer effectually restored their hopes 
— the word of these learned magicians was seldom at 
that time dotibted. 

Near the village of Gangamela, some distance from 
the city of Arbela, the opposing forces were again 
drawn up for battle. From the accounts given of this 
contest, we cannot but conclude that the 800,000 Per- 
sians Qei before the Macedonians almost without striking 
a blow — the former losing only a few hundred men on 
the whole, while of the Persians 40,000, some say 
90,000, fell, Darius, seeing his immense army thus put 
to shameful Qight, drew his scymetar, and was for a 
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liine in suspense whether he would not rather put an 
end (o his life than acqmesce ia such ignominy. At 
laat he resolved to fly. After passing the Lycus, those 
who attended him would have persuaded him to destroy 
the bridge to stay the enemy's pursuit: but reflecting 
how many of his own people were yet behind, he re- 
alised i saying he would rather leave the way open to a 
poTsuing enemy, than shut it to a flying friend. He 
reached Arbela at midnight, followed by his nobles and 
commanding officers. Alexander pursued him thither, 
but before he arrived, Darius had gone over the moun- 
lius of Armenia, leaving to the victor all his furniture 
id equipage, with immense sums of money. The Ma- 
Mionian marched to Babylou, and thence forward Into 
le counti'y without any resistance. Among other 
IfKiils, he recovered two brazen statues of Harmodius 
iiud Aristogiton, which Xerxes had brought from 
Greece, and which he sent to Athens. It is related 
liat the robes of purple and scarlet he sent to Sisygam- 
ns, the captive mother of Darius, together with some 
oriously wrought robes he had received from Macedon ; 
ith a message, that if she liked the Greek robes, he 
'ould send her those who had wrought them, that her 
randchildren might learn to amuse themselves with the 
rt. The princess at this betrayed much uneasiness, as 
; was considered in Persia a degradation for women to 
mploy themselves in such works. When Alexander 
Understood this, he waited on the princess himself, to 
her he meant no affront, but was ignorant of the 
Persian customs — in his country it was otherwise; for 
be robes he then wore were not only a present from 
ds sisters, but wrought by their own hands. 

From city to city, from province to province, Alex- 
nder marched victoriously, and reached Persepolis, the 
lapital of the ancient kingdom of Persia. Whilst feast- 
ing and drinking here with his courtiers, and when all 
had drunk to excess, an Athenian courtezan proposed 
the burning of Darius' palace, in revenge for her native 
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city of AtbenSy by Xerxes sometime consumed, and 
desired tWt she might be permitted to set it on fire with 
her own hands. The king assented, arose from table, 
and talking a torch in his hand, followed Thais. The 
Macedonians, attracted by the uproar in the palace, 
crowded to the spot, armed themselves with lighted 
tapers, and burnt the palace aod the city to the ground. 
The unhappy Darius was now at £cbatan, in Media, 
where jbe was once more preparing to venture a battle ; 
hat his own people b.etrayed him. Some of his lords, 
having corrupted the t^ops, resolved to deliver him to 
the etuemy, that they ipigbt not share his fall. Darius 
had intelligent of thw design. The Greeks in his 
service vsdnly entreateds him to eo^amp among them, 
and trust his person solely to their care : Darius replied 
that he would rather suffer, than seek of strangers the 
protection his own people refused him» howev^ faithful 
might be those strangers — he could not die too soon» if 
his own Persians thought him unworthy to live. Not 
long after, the nobles seized bis person, hound him in 
(chains of gold» and carried him in a €K)vered car to Ba^* 
tria. The cart was covered with skins, and driven by 
strangers who ko^w not the dignity of their prisoner. 
Alexander, hearing 4)if these trai^^ctipus, m^de rapid 
marches towards the party, in hope to surprise and df^ 
fitroy the traitors ; but they fled a.t the sight of his anpj, 
and Darius refusing to follow t^enpi, those that were 
nearest discharged their arrows at the defenceless prinoie^ 
and left him, weltering in blood, to tjhe mercy of the 
Macedonians. The cart in which Darius was confined, 
forsaken of its drivers, was standing on a spot whither 
Polystratus, a certain M^edonian, pressed with thirst in 
the pursuit, was led by the villagers to refresh himself 
at a fountain. A3 he w^s filling his helmet with water, 
he heard the groans as of ^ dying mian, and looking 
round, discovered 9 cart with a team of houses, unable 
to m^ve for the wounds they had received. Drawing 
near, he saw Darius ei^tended in the cart, and very near 
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liis end, (he darts of the traitors still sticking in hia bo<Jy. 
He had just strength enough to asic lor water: when 
he had drunk of it, he turned towards the Macedonians, 
said it was a consolation that in his miserable condition 
his last words would not be lost: he charged thefU to 
convey his thanks to Alexander for the kindness with 
which be had treated his captive family, and prajed the 
gods to prosper his undertakings. "Give Alexander," 
he said, " your hand, as T give yon mine, and carry 
him, in my name, the only pledge I am able to give, in 
this condition, of my gratitude and affection." Having 
so spoken, Darius, the last Persian monarch, expired in 
the arms of Polystratus, in the fiftieth year of his age» 
the sixth of his reign. 

Dazzled by the brilliancy of his conquests and the 
greatness of bis name, the misjudging reader is too apt 
to feel his bosom swell with admiration for the victor in 
this war, while a cold pity, not unmixed with contempt, 
is all our emotion towards the fallen monarch. A little 
mare consideration changes the aspect in which we view 
these rivals — Alexander ravaging a territory to which 
he had no claim — shedding, for no adequate cause, the 
blood of friends and foes — humane or cruel by turns 
and as it suited him — pursuing no end, heeding no 
rights, but his own ambition : Darius, always just, mild, 
and pacific, defending with never-yielding courage the 
dominions of his fathers — risking his life rather than for- 
sake his own people — dying with a message of kindness 
on his lips to his greatest enemy, his heart retaining 
only the memory of benefits, while Injuries were for- 
gotten: surely it is with Darius the feelings will take 
part; to him the meed of admiration will be yielded, 
while the achievements of the victor are forgotten. 

History has ascribed to the unfortunate Darius no act 
of cruelty or injustice, nor any of the vices imputed to 
bis predecessors. With him ended the Persian empire, 
after having lasted, from the first year of Cyrus, 209 
years, under thirteen kings. Alexander caused the 
B 3 
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body of Parias to be honourably buried with the other 
Persian moDarchs: and took quiet possession of the 
whole Persian empire. B.C. 9S30. 

Not to iatej^rupt th^ thread of the history, we have 
deferred to the termination of it all mention of the man- 
ners, customs, government, &c., of the Persian empire. 
We have thus its history entire ; it having begun after 
the Jews went into captivity, and ended before the 
coming of the Messiah. The extent of the empire we 
cannot exactly give ; ail the known regions of Asia^ to- 
gether with Egypt, had been merged in its greatness. 
*0f the climate and natural productions, we could say 
only what th^y are now, which may not be what they 
were at the' time we have written of. Persia, as it now 
exists among the effeminate and half barbarous nations 
of Asia, has little connexion with Persia as one of the 
fijtst great kingdoms of the earth. The ruins of Perse*- 
pplis do indeed remain to evidence the truth of what we 
read of its magnificence and greatness-^but we must 
Ipfive to modern travellers the description of these stu- 
pandious remnants of ancient magnificence, almost in* 
credible, even as they may now be traced* 

We have already mentioned that Perm was anciently 
called jpam — her inhabitants Elamites. The govern- 
ment was always monarchical, and the crown hereditary. 
Wo first hear of it as a kingdom under Chedorlaomer, 
in the time of Abraham ; again it is mentioned as of 
importance in the time of Jeremiah; but its Regular 
history begins only with Cyrus. From this time, at 
which Persia became the second of the four great em- 
pires, the government was entirely arbitrary, the mon- 
arcbs acknowledged no law, but governed entirely by 
their own will and pleasure. They were revered by 
their subjects as deities, none daring to approach the 
throne, without prostrating themselves on the ground in 
token of adoration. While in the king's presence they 
were to hold their hands within their sleeves — and we 
read of persons being put to death for neglect of this 
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leremony. There seems to lave been much of real 
leiing ill this reverence — for it is told, that when 
Serxes was once in danger at sea, his vassals con- 
1 who should be first in jumping overboard to 
lighten the vessel, that so by their death the prince 
niglit be preserved. They lived in as much dread of 
the king'''s wrath, as of the anger of their gods; they 
considered it the greatest misfortuno that could befall 
them to incur his displeasure, and were ready at the 
I least intimatioa given them by their prince, to become 
^B ^eir own executioners. 

^B The crowD was hereditary and entailed on the eldest 
^Bson of the king's lawful children. In long expeditious 
^^ it was the cu.*tom, to prevent all contest, to have the 
heir nominated by the king before he set out on his 
journey. On these occasions the new king was crowned 
at Pasagarda by the priests: the ceremony was per- 
formed in the temple of the goddess of war, where the 
prince was first of all to clothe himself with the garment 
Cynis wore before he came to the throne. Thus at- 
tired, he ate some figs, with a small quantity of turpen- 
tine, and drank a cup of sour milk. Then the tiara or 
I crown was placed on his head by one of the grandees, 
in whose family this ofQce was hereditary, centered in 
Persia the greatest honour a subject could enjoy. The 
king's tiara was called Cidaris, being a kind of turban 
jising up in a sharp point without bending ; whereas the 
other Persians wore turbans bending down to their fore- 
heads in token of submission. Round the tiara the 
' king wore a band or diadem of purple and white; for 
nothing is meant by the word diadem in the ancient 
writers, but a band of this sort wreathed round the fore- 
^ liead. 

H The king's birth-day was kept sacred, celebrated 

■ every where with publick sports in much pomp and 

magnificence. His death was bewailed by shutting the 

tribunals of justice for five days; and that fire, which 

was worshipped in private families as a household god, 
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was on this ocoaElon only to be extinguished. The 
king's abode was seven months at Babylon, three at 
Susa, and two at Ecbatan, according to the season. 
They hkewise removed sometimes to Pasagarda, some- 
times to Persepolis, which at last became their chief 
residence. The king's palace had many gates, at each 
gate a body of guards, whose duty it was not only to 
defend the king's person, but to give him notice of 
whatever they saw or heard of from any part of the 
kingdom, whence they were called the king's eyes, and 
the king's ears. To these, messengers were sent from 
the remotest parts of the empire, when any thing hap- 
pened worth the king's knowledge; and they received, 
besides, immediate intelligence of any sudden commotion 
by means of fires, which were always ready at small 
distances from each other, and lighted when required ; 
so that they could, in one day, receive notice of any 
tumult, rebellion, or invasion, in whatever part of the 
empire it occurred. The king's palace was deemed 
holy, and respected as a temple. It was extremely 
magnificent and furnished with utensils of inestimable 
value. The walls and roof of the rooms were all co- 
vered with ivory, silver, amber, or gold. The throne 
was of pure gold, supported by four pillars richly set 
with precious stones. The king's bed was Ukewise of 
gold, and Herodotus mentions a plane-tree and vine of 
gold presented to Darius by Pythiiis, a Lydiau, who, 
next to the kings of Persia, was accounted the richest 
man in the world. The body and branches of this vine 
were enriched with jewels of great value, and the clust- 
ers of grapes were all of precious stones. It hung over 
the king's head as he sat on his throne. At his beds- 
head stood always a chest or coffer containing 5,000 
talents, which was called the king's bolster, and another 
at his feet with 3,000 talents. Adjoining his palace 
were lai^e gardens and parks, stocked with game for 
his diversion. It is said of Cyrus that he cultivated 
one of these gardens with his own hands. 
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The PerMan kings drank no other water tliiin tliat of 
the river Chaaspes, which was carried about in vessels 
of silver wherever they went. They drank no wine but 
Calybonian wine, made at Damascus in Syria, and 
touched no bread but what was of the wheat of Assoa in 
Phrygia, and their salt was all from Egypt. Their table 
was daily served with something from every nation sub- 
ject to them. Among the prisoners taken by the Greeks 
at Damascus, we are told were two hundred and 
seventy-seven cooks, twenty-nine persons who took care 
of the dishes, seventeen who ministered water, seventy 
who had charge of the wine, forty employed with oint- 
ments, and sixty-six whose provinceil was to prepare the 
garlands used in banquets. During their repasts, their 
ears were feasted with mnsick and singing- three hun- 
dred women, with the finest voices, were kept for the 
purpose : it was their provioce to lull the prince to rest 
with their songs, and refresh his spirit on awakening in 
the morning. Most of the Persian kings were much 
^veo up to pleasure. Xerxes offered, by publick 
edict, a reward to any one who could invent a new 
pleasure. The king seldom admitted any one to his 
table beside his wife and mother j such as had this 
honour were so placed as to be seen by the king, but 
not to see him — for they thought it degrading to majesty 
to appear subject to the same necessities as other 
mortals. This desire of appearing above the level of 
hnmaDity, kept them much wi^in their palaces, and 
i^arcely allowed them to appear abroad. The king's 
children, especially the eldest, were committed to Eu- 
nuchs very soon after their birth. At seven years old 
they learned, under experienced masters, to ride and 
hant, considered tlie most mauly accomplishments of the 
age ; at fourteen they were put under the care of four 
preceptors, of whom one was to teach them prudence, 
auotber justice, a third temperance, and the fourth for- 
titude — qualities, if we may judge by their histories, 
they seldom learned. 




REFLECTIONS 
ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 

And he said — }VJiat have they seen in thine house.— 
II. Kings, xx. 15. 

What was it likely they should see! In king^ 
hoases are precious thin^, the silver, and the gold, and 
the spices. Nay, but consider — Hezekiah had beea 
sick to death — the warning had come to him, and he 
had been bidden to set in order his boasted treasure- 
house, ere he parted from it for ever. But the God of 
bis fathers had heard his prayers, and bad seen his tears, 
and he had healed him — and in miraculous pledge of 
future deliverance from his enemies, the shadow had 
returned upon the dial of Ahaz by the degrees it bad 
gone down. The fame of his recovery went abroad, 
and his royal friends sent messengers to bia palace. 
What was it likely they should see? Some memory of 
the warning, some traces of the tears, some record of 
the miraculous deliverance, some overflow of gratefnl 
adoration? Nay, but even no more than what they 
saw in the far country whence they came — a vain ex- 
hibition of earthly treasure— an ostentatious display of 
earthly greatness — even no more than what the messen- 
gers of Israel's king had seen, had they been sent to 
the palaces of Babylon, 

"What have they seen in our houses?" We who i 
have heard the warning voice of Heaven, whose prayers 
have gone up, whose tears have fallen, whose wounds 
have beeu healed, whose souls are rescned from the 
hold of death eternal? When they who have heard of it 
come in to us, what is it we take most pains to let them 
see? When the stranger comes into our families, or 
the long absent friend returns, what is it that first takes 
their notice? What are we anxious they should not 
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Ipverlook ? Returning whence they came, what will 
y report of the things they have seen ! The spleii- 
r of our establiabment, the brilliancy of our society, 
e adoroiog of our persons, the polish of our manners, 
a profuseness of our expenditure, the cultivation of 
r minds — the rank, the wealth, the influence — "AU 
lat are in mine house have they seen : there is nothing 
moug my treasures that I have not shewn them." 
, but thy treasures, the best and greatest, where 
they hidden that no one took notice of them? 
ire was thy God, that no one heard of him ? Where 
i thy religion, ibat none remarked it! Where were 
altered principles, that none perceived them? 
Hear the word of the Lord" — " Nothing shall be loft, 
I nhh the Lord." 

fFor all they did cast in of their abundance : but she of 
her want did cast in all that she had, even all her 
livinj, — Mark xii. 44. 

Speaks not our Saviour this of more than the eiemo* 
synary gifts of human charity i Stands he not by 
amongst his people, taking silent notice of what is pass- 
ing, as they cast back into his treasury the gifts he has 
I bestowed, and make surrender to biui of the things he 
: given'; Jesus, what seest thou? Of their abun- 
I dance they will cast in much — they will yield to thee 
F their wasteful superfluities — time, money, talent — they 
I will spare to thee at thy bidding or at thy taking, what 
I &.ey can be as well without — they will unclothe them- 
I selves of their purple, and unspread their sumptuous 
I board ; and they find themselves as warm in their plain 
I garment, and eat with as healthful appetite their homely 
l&re — the brilliancy of talent will shine as brightly, the 
ft expenditure of time will repay itself iu as ample enjoy- 
I ment in thy service as in any other — nay, their bodies' 
Khcalth, if thy hand is upon it, they will let thee take 
ftfi'^'^i'^ 1 murmur — care, indulgence, a spirit tranqnil- 
d and a sanctified seclusion, are much that remains 
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for the sometfaiog that is parted from. Yes, and their 
outward sins they will give up to thee — their broken 
sabbaths and dissipttled weeks — ^their profkne and idle 
jests^^their infidel reasonings and neglected {Mrayers-— * 
all these their natural habits wiU stand corrected, in 
open confession of thy name. And fkiends, and rank, 
and reputation, sometfiing of these too they will let go 
— so much at least as being theirs upon no real merit, 
as their withdrawing proves, can well be spared when 
what was best remains. 'Tis something, nay, 'tis much 
— 4wit it came of their abundahce-^— a little, little part of 
their Mastei^s prodigidity of good. The world lodes on, 
and says of them that they merit well of Heaven, and 
that ^ir Master, when he comes to judgment, will 
surely bid them sit down distinguished in his kingdom — 
the much rewarded for the much surrendered. But 
who is she that of her want has cast in all that she had, 
even all her living? The world does not see what she 
is doing, nor what she is parting from. It is the single 
treasure on which all her happiness is rested — some- 
thing, perhaps, that neither rank, nor wealth, nor talent 
can pay the loss of. Or it may be, she has none of 
these. Her time is given to toil, her wealth is the bare 
necessity of existence — perhaps as she looks out upon 
the abundance that others are casting at their Master^s 
feet, she sighs that she has nothing to surrender. No 
task for her in all this bustle ? No offering from her in 
this great day of sacrifice ? Unmeet to be even a door* 
keeper in his house ? Disabled even to attend upon bis 

altars? ** Give me thy heart" — it was all I gave thee 

and I must have it back again. Take out of it what* 
ever it is occupied with — purify it from every secret 
stain — give out of it the selfishness and pride— aye, and 
the self-named humility — the shame of thy poverty and 
the impatience of thy uselessness — ^ve out of it thy 
choosing^ and thy wishing^ and thy willing—thy reason- 
ing, thy distrust. Take it off from whatever it is set 
open, and give it me simply, freely, and entire — ^in un- 
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divided faith, iu undivided hope, tii undivided love — 
" all they of their abundance have cast in much," but 
this they have withheld — they have given me of their 
substance, but their hearts are to others. "Verily I 
say unto you, that this pour widow hath cast more in, 
than all they which have cast into the treasury" — for she 
hafh kept nothing back. And if there be memory of 
gifts in heaven, will she not sit higher than they all '. 

And through thy knowledge shall the weak brother 
perish? — I. Corinth, viii. 11. 
Thbrk is nothing more plainly urged ill Scripture, 
than the necessity of considering our conduct, not only 
Hs it may in itself be right or wrong, or to ourselves in- 
jurions or beneficial, but iu the elFect it may have on 
others, with regard to the interests of religion, their 
present conduct or eternal welfare. As Christians are 
forbidden to judge each other, by reason of the diSFer- 
ence of character, of circumstance, of knowledge, of 
experience, that makes Ihem incapable of judging an- 
other justly — so are they commanded to judge them- 
selves, with reference to that very difference. You 
may know, by intimate acquaintance with your own cha- 
racter and after long watchfulness of the movements of 
your heart, that certain practices are not injurious to 
your spiritual estate — if yon are suie of this, as it re- 
gards yonrself, yon are at liberty to pursue them — hut 
there is another consideration: Can your example in- 
fluence any one to whom the same practice may be in- 
jurious? Then you are not at liberty — it is even one as 
if it were yourself whose walk to glory should so be 
turned aside — for the body of Christ is one and indivisi- 
ble, and every member is concerned in the healthfulness 
of all. Again — there may be forms, exteriour observ- 
ances, established maxims, that to a deeply taught, and 
deeply stricken spirit, are a real importunity, an incum- 
brance to its devotion, a shackle to its heavenward eleva- 
tion. But aw these established maxims and external 
VOL. VI, c 



forms, of service to the church in general, to the lesA 
eKperienced, less exalted, or less powerful mind I If 
they are, we are not at liberty, openly and confessedly, 
to despise them, nor under observation of our weaker' 
and more ignorant brethren, to neglect them. For 
proportion as a Christian is himself advanced, he stands 
in spectacle to those who are behind. *' Does he see 
no sin in this thing ^ Does he think that thing not ne- 
cessary i Nay then, we will do it too — we will neglect 
it too. He is wiser and better than we." The weak 
mind falls where the strong one stood, the ignorant 
perish for lack of what the cultivated need not — but 
where lies the responsibility? The Apostle has an- 
swered — " When ye sin against the brethren and wound 
their weak conscience, ye sin against Christ. 

Prevenant I'un Vautrepar honneur. — RoMAiNS xii. 10. 
Nous devons avoir d'un cote de tres-inodestes et 
bumbles sentiments de nous-m&mes, reconnoissant nos 
iniirmit^s ; et de I'autre une tres-^rande opinion des 
dons de Dieu en uos prochains, pour les exalter 
tout notre possible. J'avoue qu'ils ue doivent pas tous 
Stre hoDores d'une meme sorte ; mais je soutiens que 
nul d'euic ne doit etre meprise. Puisqu'i! n'y eu a 
point oii ne reluise quelque grace, il n'y en a point k 
qui nous ne devious quelque honneur ^ memes les plus 
relev^s de nous aux plus abjets. Car il n'y a personne 
quelque haul qu'il soit, qui ne doive du respect i 
I'image de notre Seigneur, au sang de son Christ, aux, 
rayons de son Esprit ; qui reluisent dans tous les Chre- 
tiens, au moins en quelque mesure. Mais ce n'est pas 
assez de le recounoitre en nous-memes. II faut ieur en. 
douner des temoignages ; vivant avec eux honn^tement^ 
les saluant, Ieur defe rant, Ieur parlant avec des termeS' 
modestes, et accompagnantces demonstrations d'hoai 
de services, et d'offices reels, toufes les fois que les 
occasions s'en presentent. Car bien que I'Ecole de 
Jesus Christ n'approuve nullement les cajoleries des 
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s do monde, qui font evaporer toute I'bonn&tet^etla 
dTilite eu vaios cotnplimeDts et en paroles extrava- 
gsntes. le plas souveiit aussi eloign^s de la verit6 et du 
sentimeDt de ceux t^m les pionon^eDt, que le ciel est de 
la terre: elle ne nous recommande pas non plus la 
radesse et la rusticity de je ne sais quels esprits me- 
laDcoliques, qui sous rombre d'uue fausse et vraiement 
superbe humiiite, ne reconnoisseat les dons de Dieu en 
ancun, et vondroieut m&ler et confondre toutes cboses, 
Bans rieo d6t%rer k autnii. Dai OLE. 
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iSAVTOUR'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 



LECTURE THE EIGHTEENTH. 



•reftire I say unto you, take no thought for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or tchat ye shall drink; nor 
yet for your body, what ye shall put on. /* not the 
life 7ttore than meat, and the body than raiment? 
Behold the fowls of the air; for they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns ; yet your hea- 
venly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better 
than they ? Which of you by taking thought can 
add one cubit unto his stature ? And why take ye 
thought for raiment ? Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither do they 
^in i and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in 
, all his glory was not arrayed lite one of these. 
Wherefore if God so clothe the grass of the field, 
which to day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
shall be not much more clothe you, ye of little 
J-aithT—MATT. vi. 25—30. 



lEBIUOM ON THE MOimT. 



It is decided, tben, that there are two powers In con- 
tention for our services — two kings, that lay adverse 
claim to our allegiance — two kiug'donis, of one of vhich 
we are the willing and the consentiug subjects. And it 
is decided by a voice that errs not, that we must choose 
between them; for their laws are so adverse, their com- 
inaads so adverse, their services so inconsistent one with 
the other, that of both we cannot be. The divine Word 
then addresses hb hearers, followers, and disciples, as 
persons who have made their choice ; and we remarked 
at the close of the last Lecture, that to such only are the 
succeeding verses of his sermon applicable. Are they 
who have chosen earth their master, to take no thought 
for it? Are they who have hired themselves to time 
and sense to forget their service, and not see to their 
reward ! That were impossible. They have their good 
things, they have their reward — they have their treasures 
laye#up — nothing can be expected but that they should 
see to them, and give to them their cares, and to them 
their anxieties, and to them their watchful, willing assi- 
duities; for where these are, there will the heart be ; and 
whatever feigned allegiance may be payed elsewhere, or 
form of homage done, it is the things that are loved that I 
will be taken thought for. Wonld that the children of 
light were but as wise in their adoption as the children 
of this world in their* generation. Then would the ques- 
tion of service he at rest — each master wonld know his 
own — the livery would be too distinct to he mistaken, 
unless worn in determined hypocrisy ; and men would 
not group about in such perpetual twilight, that Few 
can say for themselves, whether they be of the light or ot 
the darkuess. 

But, alas! the question is not at rest. The master 
who has entered into competition with the Most Hi^ 
for the obedience of liis own world, will not content him- 
self. The crowd of willing followers that wait upon 
Mammon's smiles, move at his bidding, clap their hands 
when he applauds, and grow sad at his rebuke — throng^ 
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^ the path-ways to earthly honour, and filling out the 
bowls of earthly pleaxare, without a thought for any 
thing beside — these are not enough for him. He will 
have service of another's household — lures with his 
bribery, and dazzles with his promises, and dismays 
with shouts of war, those who have foregone his service 
to become the disciples of the Lord who freed them. 
And, alas \ but too successfully. The chain hangs clat- 
tering about our necks, and we scarcely seem in baste to 
put it off — the branding of servitude hangs lowering on 
our temples, and we scarcely seem disposed to wipe it 
oat. We sit in coward doubtfulness on the threshold of 
our master's door, wherein is plenteousness and peace, 
wuting to be fed and comforted from without. And after 
that He has redeemed us from bondage, renewed us to 
eternal life, engaged us for his service, nay, adopted us 
as his children, our Father iu heaven cannot prevail 
with us to trust him. 

Men may argue as they will about the necessitv of ex- 
ertion on their own behalf — about the presumption of 
expecting instead of prounring — about participation in 
die common lot of humanity : they may excuse themselves 
as they will with alleging that what is theoretically true, 
is practically false, and that while we admit the sove- 
re^ty of God, we must not act upon it — nay, nor be- 
lieve upon it, nor be at peace upoD it. It is so, that 
there is nothing in the whole world ao absurd, so incon- 
ostent, so anomalous, so contrary to reason, and philoso- 
phy, and common sense, as the anxiety with which Chris- 
tiaus consume themselves about the things of time, while 
relying ou their God and Saviour for the things of 
eternity. 

. We know — how should we not, when we hourly feel 
it? — it is one of the hardest lessons the disciple has to 
learn. He is so nnused to be secure in any thing, his 
former lords have kept their word so ill with him, his 
own heart is so little to be trusted, hia fealty so vacillat- 
ing, and his service at best so pitiful, it is against his 
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very nature to rely on any thing or be sure of any thing 
— least of all, on the permanency and security of ]ai 
own good tbtngff. 

And well oar omnipresent Saviour perceived that ii 
would be so. He did not, as men affect to do, see dao' 
ger in this holy conOdence, and anticipate that if all were 
to be expected from above, the affairs of life would stag- 
nate; and men, once persuaded they should not he al- 
lowed to starve, would neither toil nor sow to procure 
their necessary food. He knew that the balance hangs 
the other way, while every thing in us and around ns casti 
its weight into the opposing scale. There needed no 
argument to prove, that if he who had a field, refused to 
sow it, neither conld he reap any thing therefrom— nature 
had taught us that. But there did need argument to 
prove, what nature never taught and but hardly is peiv 
suaded to believe, that when he could sow no i^ore and 
could reap no more, and all earthly aid was gone from 
him, he was even in the same condition as before — a sim- 
ple dependent on his master's bounty. It is the nature 
of man to seek what he desires — it is rare indeed that 
he desires the things of earth too little. There have 
been a few fanatics who have said that when they 
wanted food, or raiment, or any other necessary, they 
asked it of Heaveo and it came. If they had not the 
means of procuiiO|f if, they did right — if they had, 
whatever they may say, I doubt if they would have pnl 
themselves to any considerable inconvenience to wait 
the answer to their prayers. It is against the pre* 
dominance of nature, and he who knew our natun 
best, has not thoagbt it necessary to guard this passage, 
or provide with a single word of caution for such a 
contingency; because he never condescends to the 
niceties of argument, or the dedactions of philosophy. 
It did not escape him that human wisdom would reply — 
if this is believed, there is no inducement left to toil ot 
spin, and men will lie down in inactivity — but he passed the 
objection without regard; for he knew that when allwM 
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said, man would rather toil the very breath from out Lis 
body to secure the thing he wanted, than trust his Maker 
to provide it, 

Bnt mark how strongly, how tenderly, how earnestly 
the Preacher remonstrates with his disciples on their dis- 
trustful anxieties, their most unfilial cares. It is impos- 
sible to misconstrue the words, unless we do so wilfully -, 
nor coald language be by any means devised, that should 
forbid all carefulness about the meaus of existence here, 
if these words do not so. "Are ye not much better 
than they, the worthless, despised things that flutter in 
mid-air, useless while they live und unmissed when they 
die — the frail and feeble flower of the forest, that springs 
up in the morning and at night is cut down and withered, 
and no man goes nigh to look upon it. Are ye not 
much better than they ? Alas ! no — if we may credit the 
Ihrobbings of our own bosoms, no. The blitheful chirp- 
ing of their morning song is heard in the wakeful cham- 
bers of man, where the night has been consumed in 
anxious though tfuluess, and ilie morning has brought no- 
thing but a renewal of the evening's cares — " What shall 
we eat, and what shall we drink , and wherewithal shall we 
he clothed" — and he looks out on the little songster, play- 
bg on the fresh-blown roses, and drinking the dew-drop 
from their cups, and wishes he were even one of them. 
They are clothed, they are fed, thejgjue cherished — they 
sow no harvest that the cold wind blights — they mend 
not with tangled threads their molh-worn garments — they 
toil not in certain anguish for uncertain gain. If there 
be no God in heaven that cares for us, we are not better 
— nay, we are more hapless far in our condition than the 
fowls of the air and the lilies of the field. Father so kind ! 
well mayst thou remonstrate with us for supposing that 
thou wouldst leave us in such condition. 

Butwbat! replies the anxious, wakeful heart— am I 
to took forward to the years of my life, and see no pro- 
vision laid up for them — am I to number my children 
aod see that there is not wherewith to satisfy the demands 
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of tlieir existence — am I to go on from day to day, 
pressed with poverty, threatened with want, rising up 
hopeless, and lying down destitute — the probabilities of 
age, and sickness, and infirmity before me, and still no 
path of promise opening—watching, watching, waiting, 
waiting — what! and take no thought, and take no care — 
and be like the insensible and heartless brute, enjoying 
to-day in stupid unmindfulness of what may be to- 
morrow ? 

You must take the answer from God that you will not 
fromman; and sorely he has reason on his side. "Isnot 
the life more than the meat, and the body more than the 
rument?" He has given us in common with our ra< 
an existence and a form insufficient to its own support, 
and incompetent to its own necessities. It were strange 
indeed, if he should forget that he has done so, and leave 
that life to waste, and that form to perish. He does not 
scatter existence in prodigal abundance, without a pur- 
pose and without an end, heedless where it falls and | 
how it terminates. To each one of his creatures there ia 
an eternal destination, and there is a path to it assigned 
— so long as be is to live on earth, there is a place for 
him on earth, and the means provided, without which he 
cannot live. It is so with the fowls of the air and with 
the lily of the field; and it is so with all men in common. 
But this is not ouxfl|0cient conSdence. For it is tme, 
that while existence lasts, sorrow and destitution may 
make it more wretched to live than to die — it is true that 
creative bounty has so far been defeated, that the gift 
of life is become to some a curse, and its prolongation a 
misery, and hunger, and thirst, and nakedness, are the 
pitiful provision of existence; or if it be short of these, it 
is the destitution of something that habit has made as 
necessary and affection as dear as the life thus niggardly 
supported. And it is as true beside, that God has left 
his creatures to saffering and privation, as it is that the 
heart of man cannot content itself with suffering, or 
forego the desire of enjoyment. It ia not enough there- 
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fore to tell us that God will enable us to exiet so long as 
ke meaos our existence should be prolonged — we may, 

(housands do, exist in want and misery — we cannot be 
conteat to do so, and where is the security that we shall 

t? 

It is even so: and to the unbelieving world we have 

I more to say, why they should not consume their sonls 
■with carefulness. Their hearts bound up in this transi- 
'tory world, their all embarked upon this feeble venture, 
iritli no better pledge of its success than what seems 
to them a chance, or if a providence, one that may 
justly be against them — what can be said to them that 
fliey should not be anxious? They know the nature of 
the service they have preferred, and are reasonably mis- 
trustful of their master's payments. But the disciple of 
Christ, the real Christian, is not in such a case. Itianot 
true of him that he is left to take his portion among the 
casualties of life, and share the common condition of 
fctmanity. He is bought with the price, and is the pro- 
perty of another — a purchase of no common cost — a 
property of no despised value. If we believe this — if 
do indeed believe that we have been created, beloved, 
Redeemed in the peculiar manner that id the Gospel is 
feet forth, it is absurd above all other absurdities, ungrate- 
liil and unreasonable, to suffer so imich disquietude 
about onr earthly interests. AmdfMAd to a sense of 
onr eternal destiny, we have felt ourselves only too 
blessed in being allowed to give it out of our own hands 
and repose our hopes upon our God and Saviour. Pos- 
sessing ample proof of his immeasurable love, we have 
laid our best treasures in his bosom, and are well pleased 
to trust them there. Against the hitter convictions of 
our own ill deservings, against the daily recurring proo& 
of our weakness and danger, against the terrific threat- 
euings of his broken law, we can believe, we profess to 
believe that we are going to immortal bliss, resting on 
bis trusted promise and his certain power. Yet with 
iDGDnsiatency that, if it were not common, would be 
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surely strange, we cannot on the same secnrity repose 
the small, the comparatively immaterial interests of the 
interval that separates us from the coDSummation of our 
hopes. The same writings that have made over to us 
the possessions of eternity, are our security for the thinga 
of time — the same truth that stands engaged for the one, 
has pledged itself for the other — the same love that has 
said, "Ye shall never perish, but I will give unto yoo 
eternal life," has said, " Ye shall want no manner of thing 
that is good." Why is it that we believe the one and 
not the other? J 

The soldier, when he colbts upon some distant war- I 
fare, commits himself for guidance and for maintenanoft< n 
to the general who leads him — if be has the means to se- 
cure to tiimself any convenience by the way, he likely 
uses them to bis advantage; but assuredly be does not 
rack bis bosom with care how he shall travel or where- 
withal be shall be provided — he has consented to follow 
his commander, and he trusts him with the rest. TTie 
servant, who hires himself to the retinue of some earthly 
Lord, looks confidently to him for sach accommodation 
and support as befits bis station in the service : he knows 
that if his lord will have him of his household, he will 
maintain him there — it is a part of his engagement; and 
if he had not ^■^k^^u'"'' ^"^ could not trust turn, he 
had surely not ^^HSmself to his service — wherefore) 
provided and at rest in his condition, he thinks but to-m 
perform the service for which he stipulated. The I 
child, a sweeter and a fitter emblem — living in the I 
mansion of a beloved father, provided from day to day 
with all he needs, calculates not the contingencies of 
abundance or of want — he does not know how he is to 
be supplied to-morrow, but the ignorance is no uneasi- 
ness — he has no means of securing even to-day's neces- 
sities, and yet is secure of having them. He lies down 
at night iu peace, and rises up in the morning cheerful — 
not because he has any thing that is his own, or that is 
ire to him, but on the tried experience of paternal 
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love. The Christian, in cootlition iike to all of these — 
the Chriatian, an enlisted soldier on his master's service, 
to wage a war of danger indeed, and likely of priTation, 
bnt nnder guidance to which he bos consented to commit 
himself — a hired servant of the Lord he lias deliberately 
chosen, who openly claims him, and appoints him his 
fltation in his family, and the service to be performed in 
it — a child of a Parent who without necessity has adopted 
him, received him, and secured to him a. riuh inheritance 
' — the Christian only, under such circumstance, is fearful, 
careful, unsatisfied, and insecure — he has neither the con- 
fidence of the soldier in Lis captain, of the servant in his 
master, of the child in his tried and loving parent. If he 
does not know by what road he is to journey, if he does 
notknowwbat is the provision for to-morrow, for this 
year, for the next year, for years that exist, perhaps, but 
in his own miscalculation, he holds himself excused that his 
bosom refuses to be comforted, and his days consume 
themselves in anxious thoughtfuloess of what shall be 
hereafter. Which of those guardians of others' destiny, 
the gBDeral, the Ibrd, the father, but would feel himself 
u^rieved by such mistrust I And yet the Lord our God, 
ffho created us when as yet we were not, and redeemed 
Qs at a price so costly, when as yet we knew him not, has 
110 bettffr treatment at our hands, tj^B^jgee his people, 
if for their earthly cares they negleipipFMs commands, 
at least for their sake forget the enjoyment of his pro- 
mises ; and most commonly do both, nor feel tliey do 
!iim wrong. 



THE LISTENER.— No. XXXI. 

Wi! desire that our pages should be the vehicle of 
nllicrs' observations as well as of our own, and we never | 
pass by without attention any suggestion given verbally 
bj a friend, or conveyed anonymously by letter. T» 
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such hints we are indebted for many of the subjects ( 
our papers — sometimes by direct request, sometimes by 
the accidentat expression of a wish that things were not 
so ; and sometimes in company with our younger friends, 
we venture to confess it, our subjects are stolen from 
observation of habits that to themselves we are not at 
liberty to remarli on : and when this happens, and when 
some young tadv finds in our pages her own words or 
her own follies, we are persuaded that she reads them 
smiling, and without offence — even as if we told her her 
ribbon was untied, or her feathers about to blow away: 
it had escaped her observation — she cannot see herself 
as others see her — the mirror once presented, she can 
judge of the justness of our remarks. 

And, as in the hubbub of this noby world, there is I 
much passing that I may not hear, I am ever happy ' 
to let others Listen, and insert with pleasure the fal- 
lowing paper, which has my entire approbation. If I 
add to it some observations of my own, I beg my cor- 
respondent to believe it is not by way of amendment to 
his resolutions — nor because I am determined to let no 
one else have all the say. But, alas ! my young crilicks 
are so difficult to please — if the Listener happens to be 
shorter than usual, they say it is a fraud^ — ^if it happens 
to be more gMjAftsn usual, they say it is stupid — if 
any one but myUQaBs listened, they say I am asleep — > 
if it relates to men and women, forgetting they shall 
some time be men and women themselves, they say 
it is of no use to them. Wherefore in the attempt, 
never in the records of humanity successful, at pleasing 
every body, I am often induced to spoil the composition 
of my friends, by tacking to it something of my own. 
Every thing, however, is sure to please somebody : and 
no one but an Editor knows how pleasant it is, when 
one has filled a corner with a piece of bad poetry, to 
hear some one say it is the best of all the book. 

The following paper, on a subject it has long been 1 
my intention to touch upon, needs no apology for itij 
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iatroduDtion-: it refers to liabite that may as well be the 
habits of yontb as of age — indeed if they exist in after 
iife, it b almost certain to be because they have been 
iadnlged id at its cammeucemeat. 



Hes it ever happened to aug^it bnt myself, to listen to 
if I, I, in coDversatton, till, wearied with the monotony 
of the sound, I was fain to quarrel with the useful little 
word, and almost wish I could pourtray its hydra head, 
and present it in a mirror to my oracles, that they might 
tarn away disgusted for ever with its hideous form — if 
8o~fiuch will have sympathy with my tale. 

I was the companion, one morning, of an invalid young 
lady, of rather respectable mind, and who was sufficiently 
lecovered to take an interesting part in conversation, 
when her medical attendant was announced. A young 
gentleman entered, whom I judged to be about twenty- 
^ve ; hb pleasing appearance and studious countenance 
irttraoted ray attention ; and after the few necessary 
physical enquiries were dismissed, I was alert on his 
introduction of topics more general. I listened for 
some lime even more than willingly, and from the wis- 
dom of bis remarks, J should certdnly have given him 
eredence for a man of reading aflS of thought, and as 
such, should have judged he gave the prefereuce to 
literary society, without the unceasing assurances of 
these fects from his own lips. But to convey to my 
readers a clearer idea of my disquiet, I will give the 
outline of the closing part of the conversation, assuring 
them, however, that the preceding discussion did more 
credit to the doctor's pretensions. 

Dr. R. — Have you seen that ponderous work of 
Mr. S ? I sat up till past midnight reading it. It is a 
most delightful thing, and I can never lay aside a book 
in the midst, when I am interested. 

Miss H. — I have not seen it, but from your recom- 
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mendation shall be glad to do so, particularly as in thisf 
country place I can fiad but little society. 

Dr. R. — ^True — literary society is the charm of life : 
I mingle with no other, (excepting indeed profession- 
ally,) and then (iutroduciog a splendid list of literati,) 
with such men as these, one can find mental reciprocity : 
and I have the honour of their intimate acquaintance. 

Miss H. — I have read the works of C and of 

S you have just named. What kind of man is 

C in the parlour. 

Dr. R. — O, quite charming: I was very intimate 
with him — he exceedingly regretted my leaving town — 
I must stay and dine with him whenever he got hold of 
me ; and then B and F ; they were my insepara- 
ble associates: after such companions I can scarcely 
have patience to listen to common talkers. 

Miss H. — It is well for those who cannot find society 
to their taste that there are books. 

Dr. R. — I read constantly ; I am quite a devourer 
of books, all books that I can obtain ; I can pick some- 
thing good out of all ; but my time is very precious this 
morning, and my visit has already been extended ; but 
when I get into an interesting conversation, I, I— and 
thought I, as he made his retiring bow, with the interest- 
ing subject, SELF, doctor, and you are not soon weary. 
T will detail one^ther demand on my patience from 
this ill-favoured propensity, and I would that these were 
isolated passages in my listening history ; but perhaps I 
may have been peculiarly consociated with egotists. At 
all events I know I am a great favourite with them, and 
that whatever they may say about literary conversation, 
they always prefer my attentive ear. 

I took up my abode for some time with a lady, whose 
habits of benevolence were extensive, and of whose 
true philanthropy of heart I had heard much. I ex- 
pected to follow her to the alms-house, the hospital, and 
the garret, and I was not disappointed : thither she went, 
md for purposes the kindest and most noble; she re- 
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■Heved their pressing wants, ministered consolation in 
the kindest toae, and gave religious instruction wherever 
needed. Bnt then slie kept a strict calendar of all these 
pions visitings, and that too, for the entertaiument of 
faer company : all were called upon to hear the history of 
the tqipalling scenes she bad witnessed, the tears of 
gratitude that had fallen on her hands, the prayers, half 
lulate, tliat had been offered for her by the dying, 
id to bear her attestations of disregard to the opposi- 
<n she had to eocountcr in these her labours of love. 
ho, with such an appeal, could withhold their com- 
'Btendation f I therefore, of course, as I listened agaiu 
and again to the same tale to different auditors, heard 
many pretty coniplimentary speeches about magnanimity, 
&c. ; and getting somewhat weary, I drew nearer to the 
lady's guests, till I actually thought I heard from one, 
(he was a clergyman T believe,) an inward whisper, that 
'lie would like to refer his friend to the four first verses 
ftf the sixth chapter of Matthew, but that it would he 
HDpolite. If my listening powers were too acute when 
1 heard this, let me now lay aside my title, and turning 
monitor at once, assure ray young friends, if they would 
kave their conversation listened to with pleasure, they 
nnst be economists with self as their subject. 

Anthemis. 



There is one point on which God and man are agreed 
— their hatred of Selfishness : with this only difference, 
that God hates it every where, and man hates it every 
where excepting in himself. There he feels it not, 
knows it not, and never would discover it, did not the 
prominence of the same quality in others come in per- 
petual and painful collision with it in himself: and many 
a hard rub, and many a rude knock, must his self-love 
Buffer, ere he discovers what part of him it is that has 
been wounded. Amid the thousand forms that Self 
assumes, in its influence upon our thoughts, and words, 
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^nd deeds, tlie least harmless, it may be, but certainlj^ 
not the least offeuslve, is that in which it affects our 
oonversation. We have indeed, like Anthemis, liateoed 
to the I, Ir I, till we have thought it the worst-so uudiog 
letter of all the Eoglish alphabet, and oulj halted Iq out 
opiaion betweeo it and its oompoutid companion, the 
my, mi/, my, with which it rings in everlasting changes. 

On behalf of the very yonng, we certainly have it to 
plead, that they know very little of any thing hut what is 
in some sense their own. If they talk of persons it must 
be their parents, their brothers and sisters, because the; ace 
the only people they know — if they talk of any body'» 
affairs, it must he their own, because they are acquainted' 
with no other — if of events, it mutt be what happens to- 
themselves, tor they hear uoUiing of whart happens to' 
any body else. As soon, therefore, as cluldren begin to 
ooQverse, it is most likely to be about themselves or 
something that belongs to them: and to the rapid grow- 
ing of this unwatched habit, may probably be attributeii 
the ridiculous and offensive egotism of many persaos is 
oonversation, who in conduct prove that their feelings 
and affections are by no means self- engrossed. But the 
more indigenous be this unsightly weed, the more need 
is there to prevent its growth — it has many varieties— 
the leaf is not always of the same shape, nor the flower 
of the same colour — but they are all of one Genua ; and 
our readers, who are by thb time, we trust, most excel- 
lent botiKuels, -will have no difficulty ia detecting them,, 
however much affected by the soil they grow in. The 
Fa and my's a lady exhibits iu conversation, will bew 
suoh analogy to her character, as the wares on the stall 
of the Bazaaf bear to the trade of the vender — gr if 
^le have a great deal of what is called tact, she will per- 
heps vHxy the article according to the demands of tbe 
market. In faahioDable life it will be my cousin Sir 
Balpb, my father the Earl, and my great uncle the 
Dake — the living relatives and the departed fathers, the 
baUt of bw im^Ji their rent-rolls, or then- gT^ves, wj 
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afTord abundant etalage for any cotiversattoD slie may 
I to furnish out. Among those who, haviog gotteii 
into the world they know not how, are determined it 
shall at least be known they are there, it is my houses, 
ay servants, my park, my gardens — or if the lady be too 
young to claim on her own behalf, my father's houses, 
&c. &c., will answer all the purpose. But happily for 
the supply of this sort of talk, rank and wealth, though 
TCry aaeful, are not necessary to it. Without any os- 
tentation whatever, but merely from the habit of occu- 
ipjing themselves with their own individuality, some will 
let the company choose the subject, hut be it what it 
may, all they have to say upon it is the / or the wiy— 
books, travel, sorrow, sickness, nature, art — no mat- 
feeu — it is, I have seen, / have done, / have been, / 
&are learned, / have suffered, /have known. Whatever 
h be to others, the / is the subject to them, for they tell 
yon nothing of the matter but their own concern with it. 
For example, let the city of Naples be spoken of — one 
•ill tell you what is seen there, what is done there, what 
Bappens there, and make her reflections upon it all, 
Hilhout naming herself; you will only perceive by her 
knowledge and her remarks, that she has been in Na- 
ples : another will tell you how she came there, and why 

be went, and how long she staid, and what she did, and 
what she saw; and the things themselves will appear 
but as accidents to the idea of Self. Other ladies I 
Jlave known, who, not content with the present display 
bi their powers, are determined to re-sell their wares at 

lecond hand ; they tell you all the witty things they said 

R somebody yesterday, and the wise remarks they made 
a certain company last night — I said, / remarked — 
Sie commodity should be valuable indeed to be thus 

Krought to market a second time. Others there are, 
ho, under pretext of confidence, little complimeutary 
►hen shown alike to all, pester people with their own 
tfibirs — before you have been two hours in their com- 
iany, you are introduced to all their family, and all their 
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family's coocerDB— peoaniary aiFuirs, domestiok secrets, 
personal feelings — a sort of bird's-eye view of every 
thing that belongs to them, past, present, and to come: 
Hrid woe to the secrets of those who may ebance to have 
been in eonnexion with these egotists — in such a view, 
you must needs see ten miles round. 

There ia an egotism of which we must speak mora 
seriously. Faults that in the world we laugh at, when 
fhey attititit the dignity and purity of sacred things, be- 
come matter of serious regret. I speak nothing of the 
ostentatious display of pious and benevolent exertion, 
too well depicted in the sketch of Anthemis, to need 
our furtlier remark. We live at a time when religion, 
its deepest and its dearest interests, have become a sub- 
ject of general conversation — we would have it so — but 
we mark, with regret, that Self has introduced itselC 
here. The heartless loquacity — we must say beartleesr 
for in matter of such deep interest, facility of speech, 
bespeaks the feelings light — the nnshrinking jabber witb 
which people tell you their soul's history, their past 
impressions and present difficulties, their doctrines and 
their doubts, their manifestations and their experiences. 
— not in the ear of confidence to have those doubts 
removed and those doctrines verified — not in the ear of 
anxious enquiry to communicate knowledge and give 
encouragement— but any where, in any company, to 
any body who will listen — The /felt, /thought, /ex- 
perienced — viij sorrows, my consolations — sorrows that 
if real should blanch the cheek to think upon — mercies 
that enwrap all heaven in amazement— they will tell 
them out as unconcernedly as the adventures of the 
morning — the voice falters not, the colour changes not, 
the eye falls not. And to what purpose all this person- 
ality ''. To get good or do good I By no means : but 
that whatever subject they look opon, they always see 
themselves in the foreground of the picture, with every 
minute particular swelled in importance, while all besida 
is merged in indistinctness. 
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We may be asGnred there is Dothiog: so iJl-bred, so 
tnnuyant, so little entertain in g, so absolutely imperti- 
nent, as this habit of talking always with refereDce to 
onrsekes. For every body has a Self of their own, to 
which they attach aa much importance as we to ours, 
and see all other matters small in the comparison. 
The lady of rank has her castles and her ancestors— 
they are the foreground of her picture — there they stood 
ifhett she came into being, and there they are Btill, in 
all the magnitude of Dear perspective ; and if her esti- 
mate of their real size be not corrected by experience 
and good sense, she expects that others will see them as 
large as she does. But that will not be so. The lady of 
wealth has gotten her houses and lands in the fore- 
ground — these are the larger features of her landscape 
— the titles and the castles are seen at a smaller angle. 
Neither lady will admire the proportions of her neigh- 
bour's drawing, should they chance to discover them- 
selves in her conversation. She again, whether rich or 
poor, whose world is her own domesticity, sees nothing 
so prominent as the affairs of her nursery or her house- 
hold ; and perceives not that iu the eyes of others her 
children are a set of diminutives, un distinguishable iu 
the mass of humanity ; iu which that they ever existed, 
or that they cease to exist, ia matter of equal indifference. 
And she who holds her mental powers in predominance, 
to whom the nearest objects are knowledge, and reason, 
and science, and learning — she takes disgust at the egot- 
ism of the former three, and does uot perceive that the 
magnitude she gives to her own pursuits, seems as ill 
proportioned to them as theirs to her. And if there be 
one who, disabused alike of all, of wealth, and rank, and 
learning, having taken just measure alike of what she 
has and of what she has not, has placed all in the obscu- 
rity of the distance, and in nearness to her heart and 
pre-eminence in her contemplation, has placed the great 
things of eternity — right though she is, and just though 
be her drawing, even she should be aware that others 
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see it Dot so; the shades that overcast her landskip, 
never huug on theirs — ^the snn-beam that lights it, never 
shone on them. In times and in seasons she must speak 
to them for good — but when good is not the object, she 
too must beware of offensive egotism, in speaking of 
joys and sorrows that they never knew, and exhibiting 
contempt for things that she despises, but they cannot. 

It is thus that each one attributes to the objects 
round him, not their true and actual proportion, but a 
magnitude proportioned to their nearness to himself. 
We say not that he draws ill who does so — for to each 
one things are important more or less, in proportion to 
his own interest in them. But hence is the mischief — ^we 
forget that every one has a Self of their own, and that 
the constant setting forth of ours, is to others preposter- 
ous, obtrusive, and ridiculous. The painter who draws 
a folio in the front of his picture and a castle in the 
distance, will justly draw the book the larger of the 
two — but he must be a fool if he therefore thinks the 
folio is the larger, and expects every body else to 
think so too. Yet nothing wiser are we, when we suffer 
ourselves to be perpetually pointing to ouriselves, our 
affairs, and our possessions, as if they were as interest- 
ing to others, as to us they are important. 
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Serpentine — SteatitCi or Soap-stone — Gneiss. 

Matilda. — I think I have formed a tolerably clear 
idea of the substance of Granite and its constituent parts, 
as well as of its general position in nature. I am impa- 
tient now to know what substance is next in the series. 

Mrs. L. — ^You must put out of mind all idea of regu- 
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suooession iu tlie substances I describe to you. I 
must name them io some order of surcessioa — but in 
nature their occurreace is very irregular — any one of the 
PiimitiTe, or eveti some of the Secondary Ilocks may bti 
found io coQtact with the Granite — and there are some 
sabstances, such as Marble, that occurring first among 
the Primitive formationa, are found again, under diffe- 
,ieDt appearances, in the Secondary or Transition Ciass. 
," With respect to tba order of succession in the Primary 
Class, the claim of Granite to the first or lowest place is 
unquestioned, as has already been discussed— but aft«f 
this, no further certainty can be oblained as to the next 
met, or the iirst of the strata; since they are all occa- 
sionally found in contact with it. The usual order of su- 
perpositioii is that which was deduced by Werner, from 
his observations on the neighbourhood of Freybourg, the 
Brocken Mountains in the Hartz and other parts of Ger- 
many, which declared his opiuion as to the relative anti- 
quity of rocks; but subsequent observations have shown 
that in other parts of the worid, one or more numbers of 
this series are wanting, or they alternate, or the order of 
superposition is different." I shallniake you acquainted 
with them in the order usually adopted. The first sub- 
stance I have to present to you, therefore, after Grwiite, 
is Serpentine. 

Anne. — I do not remember to have seen this sub- 
stance before. It is less hard than Granite, I think; and 
though it has a mixture of colours, streaked and spotted, 
it appears to me of one equal substance, rather than a 
compound of many. 

Mrs. L. — Serpentine, so called from the variety of 
its colours, resembling the skin of the Serpent, is com- 
pounded of several substances, but not distinctly visible as 
in the Granite. The principal constituents are Siliceous 
eartli. Magnesia, Oxyde of Iron, and Carbonate of Lime. 

Anns. — I must stop you to ask what is exactly meant 
by Oxyde and Carbonate — words you continually use in 
conjunction with the name of ftii earth or r metal. 
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. Mrs. L.— That need be no difficulty to you, though 
as yet you are unacquainted with chemistry. An Oxyde 
of any thing, means that thing mixed with Oxygen — ^a 
Carbonate, any substance combined with Carbon—^ 
Sulphate, any thing combined with Sulphur, and so on. 
To return to the Serpentine. '' Common Serpentine is 
noted for the variety of its colours, which are either sim- 
ple, or variously intermingled in clouds, spots, or veins. 
The prevailing colours are green, of various hues, black, 
brown, dark red, and purplish brown; yellow, pink, lilac, 
and pale grey, are more rare. The variations that result 
from the admixtures of these in different modes, are in- 
finite. It varies further in aspect, from being intersected 
by veins of different minerals." 

. Mat. — ^Under such a variety of aspects, it will not be 
easy to recognize. 

Mrs. L. — It is seldom difficult to recognize the Ser- 
■pentine Rock. The variety of lively or peculiar colours 
it presents, generally affords a good empirical character.' 
It is commonly simple as you have observed yourself, 
and with a uniform fracture, imperfectly conchoidal and 
splintery; but some varieties have ah indistinct granu-^ 
lar fracture, and others are even formed of small lamellar 
concretions. The broken sucface is almost always dull 
and earthy ; but it frequently contains natural irregular 
joints, with polished surfaces, having an unctuous or 
soapy aspect and feel. The hardness is so various, as to 
afford no distinction; as it sometimes resists the knife, 
when at others it can be scratched with great ease." 

Mat. — Does the Serpentine, like Granite, form moun- 
tain masses? 

Mrs. L. — Dr. MaccuUoch, who is as good authority 
as we x;an cite, says, "There is so little accurate infor- 
mation to be obtained from authors respecting this rock, 
and the opportunities of studying it are so few, that I can- 
not pretend to give much satisfactory information repect- 
ing it. As far gs has yet been ascertained, it occurs almost 
exclusively among the primary roeks, and is therefore pro* 
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erly placed in the present diviaion. It does not appear 

to be ever decidedly stratified, [this he afterwards con- 
tradicts] or to alternate in such a manner with the pri- 
mary strata in which it lies, as to give grounds for sup- 
posing that it is a stratified substance. It presents at 
the same time, one striking diBerencetrom the uiist ratified 
rocks, which, of whatever date tbey may be, are con- 
nected with veins that branch from them into the sur- 
ronnding strata. No veins have yet been detected rami- 
fying from masses of Serpentine. As far as is yet known, 
it seems to form irregular masses, included among the 
primary strata, and resembling those which are sometimes 
found ID the primary limestones. Rarely, it is included 
immediately in Granite. The masses vary in size, some- 
times extending for miles, and at others, not exceeding a 
few fuet in dimensions. In the latter case, they fre- 
quently put on a parallel figure, determined by that of 
the strata in which they lie, but not persistent, inasmuch 
as they are extenuated at the edges till they disappear. 
Although the varieties in the aspect of Serpentine are 
iunumerable, and more ostensibly striking tlian in most 
other rocks, the real differences in the essential charac- 
ters are very limited." In Fig. 1, Plate VI. we have a 
specimen of Serpentine. It is, you observe, green Etnd 
deep red, but with no admixture of the two colours. 
^~f ig. 2, is another specimen of green, confusedly inter- 
^^Bliogled with pink; but appearing still a uniform sub- 
^Hptaace, not like the Granite, a congregate of different 
^B -substances ; the fractures are smooth though irregular, 
which Granite ia not; but are not glossy like the Felspar 
— try it with the kuitb, it scratches readily — feel it, you 
will find it smooth and soapy to the touch — yet it has the 
appearance of bL'i:tg a very hard and durable substance. 
Mat. — I do not think I could mistake Seqientine for 
of the substances I have already seen, but might not 
Q readily distinguish it from some others. 

i. X-, — Possibly not. Another writer, speaking 
tf Serpentine, says, '' Its appearance is singularly pictu- 
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resque and beautiful; and it formB a delightfw! contra 
to llie sublimity of granitic districts. Serpentine has its 
name from tbe variety of 6nts vliich it exhibits, sndi as 
bright red, green, brown, yellow, and Iheir varioua 
shades, and it often is prettily traversed by veins of a 
soft substance, to which the term Steatite, or Soap-stone, 
has be«n given. Fossils that are unctuous or soapy to 
ihe touch, which possess no considerable hardness, trans- 
parency, or lustre, and whicb have a greenish tinge, gB- 
nerally contain magnesia. Serpentine is a rock of this 
kind: its principal constituents are Siliceous earth. Mag- 
nesia, Oxyde of Iron, and a little Carbonate of Lime. 
Some of the varieties of Serpentine admit of a tolerable 
polish, and such are very desirable for ornamental pur- 
poses. Serpentine is seen in Cornwall in characteristic 
beauty, forming part of the Lizard promontory on the 
southern coast of that county. It appears in variously 
shaped and colonred blocks and masses; it forms natural 
arches, columns, and caves; and the district is of very 
singnlar interest from many concomitant circum stances, 
especially from the blocks of Porphyry upon which the 
Serpentine is incumbent, and the veins of Granite asso- 
ciating with those of Steatite, which pervade it. Serpen- 
tine is met with also in the isle of Anglesea, upon ihe 
northern coast, near the celebrated Pary's Mine, and at 
Portsoy, where it is associated with Granite." " Rocks 
composed of Serpentine and Carbonate of Lirae, are 
found of considerable extent, of which the Verde Antico 
is a striking variety." • 

Anne. — ^You have twice inentioned Steatite in con- I 
nection with Serpentine. I should like to know wBat I 
it is. I 

Mrs. L. — " Steatite is a substance of different tints bf 1 
grey and green, and from its very singular unctuous feel, ] 
has been called Soap-stone. It is somewhat abundant' 
in the Serpentine of Cornwall, one of the masses of 
which is called the Soapy Rock. It is there carefully 
collected for the porcelain works of Swansea, in which _ 
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it forms a very important ingredieDt. It also occurs ia 
the Serpentine of BanfT. Varieties of tlus substance are 
tbe Neptritic-stone, or Jade, and the Aje-stone, em- 
ployed bv the natives of tbe South-sea Islands for making 
cuttiqg instrumeDts. Of the common Steatite, or Soap- 
stone, we have here a specimen, (Fiif- 3-J It is fre- 
quently, but not always, soft, and has a very greasy feel. 
The next substance I shall introduce ta you is Gneiss. 

Mat. — ^This looks more like Granite than tbe Ser- 
pentine. 

Mrs. L. — And in fact is so in every respect. It is 
formed of nearly the same materials, is found of the same 
external structure, in great abundance, and composing 
nouDtaio masses. But there is a considerable difference, 
as you may perceive, in the appearance of these speci- 
mens. Fiff. 4. 

Anwe. — I perceive that the Gtipiss has a more stri- 
ped appearance — tbe parts seem laid together in a paral- 
lel position, rather than mixed confusedly, as in the 
Granite ; it looks foliated, or leafy. 

Urs. L. — That is the usual appearance of Gneiss. 
" It is distinguished from Granite by a parallel position 
which pervades the Mica, most generally, or tlie Horn- 
blende when that is not present ; or in any case, by a foli- 
ated appearance, which is often attended by a greater or 
less degree of frangibJIity." It is frequently called Slaty 
Granite, from its splitting into slaty fractures. 

"The space occupied by Gneiss is often very consider- 
able ; and in many countries, it is found to be the most 
abundant of the primary stratified rocks, constituting ex- 
tensive tracts, and rising into mountains of great elevation. 
Insuch cases, it sometimes forms massesof enormous thick- 
Dess, wiihout any intervening strata of another nature. 
In such situations, it is often found immediately follow- 
ing Granite, and succeeded by the Primary Strata. But, 
as already noticed, it ia frequently observed to succeed 
one or other of these; or to alternate in large tracts with 
tracts equally extensive of many of them. Besides these 
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more extensive alternatioDs, a large body or series ( 
strata, consisting principail; of Gneiss, often contiuna a 
number of alternating strata of other rocks in much infe- 
rior proportion. The dimensions of the strata of Gneiss 
are extremely various. They are generally very consi- 
derable where they do not alternate with the other strata 
already mentioned. Although Gneiss is a stratified rock, 
the several varieties of which it consists, present that dis- 
position in very different degrees. When the texture is 
coarsely granular, and resembling that of Granite, the 
strata are generally least defined; and in some such, 
particularly when it abounds in Granite veins, it is diffi- 
cult for an inexperienced eye to distinguish it from an 
irregular Granite mass. The same diSiciilty sometimes 
occurs where it is in very irregular position ; either from a 
discordant iuclinatioo of the approximate portions, or 
from flexures and contortions. The difficulty is in this 
case increased by the circumstance, that such irregu- 
larities prevail most where Granite veins are most abun- 
dant: and such is the confusion hence generated, that it 
often requires an eye of no small experience to distin- 
guish between the vein and the including mass; or to 
determine what is Granite and what is Gneiss. The dis- 
tinction as already mentioned, in treating of Granite, con- 
sists in the general parallelism of the Mica or of the Horn- 
blende, or else of some other ingredients. In composition, 
Gneissfundamen tally resembles Granite ; as the prevailing 
minerals which enter into it are Quartz, Felspar, Mica, and 
Hornblende. To describe the mode in which these are 
combined, would be merely to repeat what has already 
been said of Granite. As in Granite, many minerals are 
found imbedded in Gneiss, in greater or less abundance. 
The colours of Gneiss vary from the same causes which 
influence those of Granite ; and to repeat them would be 
superfluous. It may only be added, that the peculiar 
structure of this rookj by frequently causing the severrf J 
colours to be disposed*in stripes, produces a much greaterl 
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diversity of aspect in a series of specimeus, than can be 
foaod in a collectiou of Granites." 

Id Fig. 4, we have a specimen of Gaeiss, in which are 
distinct stripes of Mica. Fig. 5, one in which the various 
subatanceB of which it is composed, lie in irregular 
streaks. 



SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS 

ON THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

CONVERSATION VII. 

CLASS ARTicvLiTA— SUB-CLASS insects. 
Obdeb 1. Coleoptera, consisting of iiecf/es. 

«-s"-»'p»» USisfv"'" 

3. Dermaptera ....of the Earwigs. 

r of Cockfoatha, Loaati, 

4. Orlhoptera < Grusskppperi, Cricketi, 

=-H»ip..» lifisst'."'"'' 

rofthe F^iet produced 

C, Trichopteia -? by th« various specie! 

I, of CaSB'WOma 

-i-p'^^p- \t^:Ao^ 

"■N-p- u:5^?^^;t: 

9. Hymenaptem ....[ ^^f ^; ^'^' ^'^ 

10. Diptera of I'liea, Gmts, 4c, 

11- Aphaniptera of the JVen genus 

13. Aptera of Ceiitipedei, Lice, 4^. 

Tlie Imngo, or Perfect Insctt — its Slmcture. 

Papa. — If you young folks have half an hour to spare 
this afternoon, and are disposed to spend it in my study. 
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I have a thought of opeDiog my cabinet of Insects for 
yonr amusement. 

Henry. — That will be a high treat indeed. 

Anna. — O, yes, papa; there is nothing I so much 
wish for. 

Papa. — Well then, follow me into the study. 

Anna. — How very nicely they are arranged. I snp- 1 
pose it is according to their order. 

Hknry. — I am not a sufficiently good enfomologist, 1 
father, to know on what the claasiQcalion is founded. 

Papa. — Different naturalists have entertained very 
distinct opiaiona as to tlie principles on which the classi- 
fication of insects ought to depend : but that of Linnaeus, 
who founds it on the variety observable in the texture 
and number of the wings, is now most generally adopted. 
As you are a Greek scholar, you will at once perceive, 
by (he termination ptera, that this cabinet is arranged 
on his plan. All these insects have attained the last or 
imago state ; and I hope, with the aid of the micro- 
scope, that I shall be able to point out several interest- , 
ing particulars respecting them. ■ 

Anna. — I do not qnite understand what the worI { 
imago means, papa. 

Papa, — It is a term, my dear, applied by Linnsas 
to the insect when it had reached its perfect state ; be- 
cause, having laid aside its mask, and cast off its swad- 
dling bands, it is now become a true representative or 
image of its species. You observe that the bodies of 
all perfect insects consist of three parts : the head, the 
thorax or breast, and the abdomen. These parts are i 
generally so attached by slender ligaments or hollow J 
threads, that they appear divided. 

Henry, — Is it not from this apparent division, t 
the appellation of iaseci is derived. 

Papa. — Yes: it is from the Latin, i 
in, or notched. All insects, however, as you may at3 
once perceive by casting your eye over this collectioa,' I 
are not alike in this respect. 
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Henry. — No: the di?isiona are very visible in the 
wasp ; but tbey are scarcely perceptible in the beetle. 

Papa. — The thorax or breast, which in this middle 
port to which the legs are joioed, consists of three seg- 
ments or divisions : to each segment one pair of legs is 
attached; and on the uppermost, you observe, the wings 
are plaeed. The abdomen is composed of annular 
vaiats or rings, differing in number in different insects : 
la some there are seven, in others, nine or ten. 

Henry. — Does the perfect insect breathe in the 
same manner as the larva ? 

Papa. — Yes : insects, in all tbeir states, breathe 
throngh small apertures, or spiracles, as they are 
tenned ^ which are disposed along each side of the ab- 
domen. Put this wasp into tbe microscope and you 
will readily see them. They are visible as small knobs 
of a roundish form, slightly elevated and perforated in 
the middle. These spiracles are also considered, with 
tnnch probability, to be the organs of smelt. As it is 
best, in whatever we do, to observe an orderly plan, I 
shall first point out to you the particular forms and 
adaptations of the limbs of the dilTerent little animals ol 
this class; and I think you will agree with me, that 
small, and often invisible as they are, they display, in a 
striking manner, tbe wisdom and contrivance employed 
in their formation. We will begin with the legs; you 
observe that, as I said before, they are attached in pairs 
to the three divisions of the breast. 

Henry. — I suppose no insect has more than six 
legsl 

PapAv— Afew of the aptera genus, or those without 
wings, have: the centipede, for instance, has at least 
foar times that nnmber: but in all that are furnished 
with wings, si\ legs, and only six, are invariably found. 
Each leg is divided into five parts : — the coxa, or 
haunch ; the femur, or Ibigh ; the tibia, or shank ; the 
tarsus, or foot ; and the unguis, or claw : — but they 
are, as you may see, extremely different in their size 
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and form ; iudeed, from their various conformatioos, it 
is easy lo recogoise, eveu in the dead insect, ths mode 
of life which the species is destined by nature to pnrsue. 
In the leapers, you see, such as the grasshoppers and 
gome of the weevils, the thighs are remarkably thick 
and muscular; and the shank long and commonty 
arched : — in those accustomed to dig in the earth, such 
as beetles aid chafers, the legs are broad and sharp, 
often dentated at the edge : — in swimmers, they are 
long, flat, and fringed at the edge with hair : — >whi1e in 
those that are intended to traverse our meadows, such 
as crane-flies, or long-legs, as they are vulgarly called, 
which you may observe by thousands oa a summer's 
evening, readily making their way over the high graffl, 
they are so disproportionately long and slender, that the I 
little creatures seem to walk upon stilts. 

Henry. — ^Aud the motions of insects are as variona | 
as the forms of their limbs. 

Papa. — Yes. As Cuvier remarks, they exhibit those i 
of every other description of animals: they walk, i 
and jump, with the quadrupeds ; they fly with the birds; 
they glide with the serpents, and they s«im with the 
fish. Indeed, whenever you go abroad in summer, 
wherever you turn your eyes, you may notice the 
variety of their movements. " They are flying or sail- 
ing every where in the air; dancing in the sun or in the 
shade; creeping slowly, or marching soberly, or running 
swiftly, or jumping on the ground; traversing your path 
in all directions; coursing over the surface of the waters, 
or swimming at every depth beneath; emerging from a 
subterranean cavern, or going into one; climbing up the 
trees, or descending from them; glancing from flower to 
Hower ; now alighting upon the earth and waters, and 
now leaving them lo follow their vatioua instincts." 

AnwA. — I have observed that insects vary much in 
their paces too. 

Papa. — They do. Some crawl along; others ^ 
_ slowly ; and others move with a very quick step. N 
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ben of them rnn. Almost all thepredaceous tribes, sacli 
s the black dors, clocks, or ground beetles, are gifted 
with uacommDn powers of motion, and riia with great ra- 
'pidity. AdIs are also remarkable for their velocity ; and 
Q are some species of lice and mites. Some flies too, 
■wtB extremely difficult to take, from their very great agil- 
ity. Mr. Delisle observed one, so minute as to be scarce- 
ly visible, which ran nearly three inches in a demi-second, 
■and in that space made 540 steps ; which is eqnal to the 
face of a man who should run at the incredible rate of 
more than twenty miles in a minute. 

■ Many of the jnmpera among them perform exploits 
equally wonderful. Locusts and fleas, will, it is said, 
leap to a height eqaal to two hundred times their own 
length ; and the cicada spumaria, or froth insect, which 

• in general lies quietly nnder its frothy covering, on the 
«talks of plants, will sometimes jump five or six feet, 
which is more than two hundred and fifty times its own 
Henglh. 

Henry. — Astonishing! Why it is as if a man should 
he able at once to vault through the air to the distance of 
R quarter of a mile '. It reduces the wonderful ei^ploits 
of the Grecian athlef te into very insignificant performances. 
Insects must possess very great strength to be able to 
ixert such agility. 

Papa. — They do. I think it has been computed that 
fae strength of the beetle is, bulk for bulk, a thousand 
times that of a man. 

Anna. — It is well for us, papa, that they are such lit- 
He creatures then ; if they were as big as men, how tre- 
pieadons they would be! 

Papa. — ^They would indeed. Here is another of the 
nmpers, Anna, you would not suppose it from the ap- 
learance of its legs. 

Anna. — No, Papa, that I should not. How un- 

mmonly short they are ! 

Papa. — ^This is one of the elastic beetles, or skip-jacks, 

■ some call them. Its legs are so short, that if it liap- 
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pen, by any chance, to roll upon its back, it cannot pos- 
sibly turn round and regain a prone position : it is there- 
fore furnished with a mechanism, by means of which, it 
sometimes throws itself an inch or two into the air, and 
in coming down again, it manages to regain its legs. 
So that yon see lergs are not the only organs by which 
even perfect insects leap. 

Anna. — ^The Jeaping of Insects is very wonderful, 
certainly ; but do you know, Papa, it ia not so astonish- 
ing to me as their climbing. I cannot conceive how 
they manage to run up, not only a perpendicular surface, 
even if it be glass, but also to walk on the ceiling as 
many of them do. 

PAPA.-r-It is, my dear, as you say, a subject that af- 
fords room for much interesting and curious enquiry, 
since many of them have the power of moving against 
gravity, and can *' tread the ceiling, an inverted floor/'. 

Climbing insects may be divided into three classes — 
those that climb by means of their claws : — those that 
climb by a soft cushion of dense hair, which lines the un- 
derside of the joints of their feet : — and those that climb 
by the aid of suckers, which adhere (a vacuum being pro- 
duced between them and the substance they tread upon) 
by the pressure of the atmosphere. Here is the drawing 
of a beetle's leg magnified, which may give you an idea 
of the implements with which the first class of climbers 
is furnished ; a class which includes a large proportion of 
insects, especially of the cokoptera 6rd6r. You see 
the tarsus, or foot, terminates in a doul)le claw, which is 
employed to great advantage in crawling or running over 
rough surfaces. 

Anna. — ^Beetles cannot run upon glass, I think ; for 
I saw one on the window the other day, and as often as 
it attempted to move, it fell down. . 

Papa. — No, I dare say it could not run upon glass ; 
for as its hooks coald find nothing on such a hard, smooth 
surface to take hold of, they rather impeded, than assist- 
ed its course. If it had had the soft cushion of thick 
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bairs, as maoy of the beetle tribe, and all tbe weevils 
bave, it wonld, ia all probability, have succeeded better. 

The most remarkable class of climbers, consists, I 
think, of those that are furnished with suckers; which 
ore thin membranes, capable of great extension and 
contraction, and which enable them to adhere, with 
' tbe ^eatest safety, not only to tbe walls and windows, 
bat also to the ceilings of our rooms. The commoD 
Itouse-fly is a familiar example of this : it has two such 
tuckers, connected with the last joint of the tarsus ; 
by means of which, it takes its repose on the ceilin^f 
of a room with as much ease, and with more safety, 
than it could do on the floor. 

Anna. — I do not. Papa, quite understand, how these 
wickers enable them to do so. 

Papa.— The suckers, my dear, act, as I hinted be- 
fore, by producing a vacuum; that is, by expelling the 
air. You remember laying your hand on the air pump 
when I was working it the other day, and that when the 
air underneath it was all exhausted or drawn off, yon 
could not move it. 

Anna. — Yes ; and I recollect you told me that the 
reason why I could not move my hand, was that there 
Taa a vacuum under it: I did not quite understand it 
then, but I think I do now; you meant that there was 
no air under it. 

Pap A. •— Exactly so : and therefore the column of air 
that was above it pressed it down. The fly's suckers act 
something like an air-pump ; on the insect's alighting, 
they expel the air under its feet, when the external pres- 
sure of the atmosphere enables it to adhere firmly in any 
posture. It is their fixing these suckers that produces 
the stinging sensation which is felt, especially from 
gnats, when they alight upon you. You may see the 
manner in which they are used, by looking, with a 
.common microscope, at tbe movements of a large blue- 
.^(lle fly on the iaside of a glass tumbler. 

Conversalian VII, to be routinued. 
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LETTETIS TO A YOUNG LADY 

ON LEAVING SCHOOL. 



LETTER THE TWELFTH, 



Dear M., 

You complaiiii with some reasoiiy of the infirequeticy 
of my letters of late ; I hope I shall now be more 
punctual. I am not offended, believe me, at tiiat yom 
doubt, whether, since you must begin the world without 
a knowledge of mankind, it is not safer to mistrust every 
t>ne, at least till by experience you have gained a quicker 
insight into human character. My Love, there is but 
onestandard of morality,' that^ apart from circumstance 
and under every circumstance alike, without reference 
to any individual law of Ood or man, without^ the ifs 
and the buts, and all the thousand subterfuges with 
which we justify ourselves in what we like, and excuse 
ourselves from what we like not, is always ready^ always 
^decisive, and always right — '' Do to others as you woidd 
^ey should do to you." It is a precept to begin the 
world with, to go through it with, and to end it with. 
I would have you bind it about your hea^t and grave 
it upon your bosom ; and whenever you hesitate on a 
question of conduct towards others, make recourse to it 
and abide by it. This, I think, will go far to decide the 
doubt between us. Entering on a world in which you 
are as yet a stranger, do you wish to be received in it 
with jealousy, suspicion, and reserve, till you have 
proved your claim to its confidence and good-will ? I 
think not. And yet you conceive that you have a right 
in this manner to treat every stranger you meet with, 
for your own security. But while I counsel a feeling of 
universal kindness to begin with, it was to secure you 
from ppsumptuous confidence on the one hand, and 
iH>ld suspicion on the other, that I advised you, in a 
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former letter, to make bntnan nature, that is, your own 
salure, your especial study, in its varieties as well as to 
its general characters. I have given ray self some trou- 
ble to examine what it is that makes women so much 
just, candid, and libera! towards each other than 
mea are ; and I am persuaded that in part, at least, it 
arises from their attaching too much importance to little 
tilings, and falsely appreciating the comparative impor- 
tance of greater oues, for want of an adequate know- 
ledge of the human heart, and the springs and princi- 
ples of liuinan action. Just as, if women were sent to 
trade at the Horse Bazaar, they would value the horaee 
by some very un -connoisseur fancies of their own, about 
the beads, and the tails, and the colours, See, to the do 
small confusion of all honest dealing. But where are 
you to study human nature ? There are but two — yes, 
there are three ways in which to study it — in books, in 
the living beings around you, and in yourself. And 
then what books! You see how well I guess your 
questions, without waiting the return of the post. In 
jnany and of many kinds. But there is one, my Love, 
'sbove all others, that opens human nature to itself, and 
therefore I shall name it first. The authors of all other 
hooks have some bias of tbeir own, which gives a colour- 
ing to their views of men — the Author of this book has 
none. Other writers can behold only what is exhibited 
without, and thence trace up the issues to their source— 
a process that needs much judgment and experience, 
and is liable to perpetual error. The indlter of this only 
book beholds the source itself, not in one specimen or 
two, fant in every individual of our race, and knows 
them entirely throughout. Aware that I speak of the 
'Bible, you are eager to answer that this you have read, 
this you have studied from your youth up, therefore I 
aiced not be recommending it to you now as somettiing 
Aew. I know that you have, and I am persuaded for a 
better purpose- that of becoming acquainted yith your 
iGod and yoiw eternal interests. But did you ever 
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•toa J die BStk far Hke 
Mupuiateid with liwai lutiiie, dhrtnctBdjy or thiok. oi 
oppljing wkit joa diseoTcr of it there, m jamr hriiitnl 
jmdg^aeat of jomr feSkm-creataMm t If aot, take it 
«p sometiiDes for this expioH popow. Thae is fl» 
Ustorjr, no biography, no philosophiral treatise to be 
ecnapared with it, for Asclosii^ what aaa is ia tiie ay- 
grq;ate, what we have reason to expect fiom hisi, and 
what we are likelj to find m him; or for teaching as to 
jodge of iodindoals with firimega and without prgndioe. 
There we learn what the heart of man is, how it became 
§o, and why it remains so— there we find explained the 
dark blemishes that blot the fairest charactecs^ and Ae 
factitioos beaoties that adorn the most debased. And 
while we there discover mankind in general to be worse» 
infinitely worse than we know or can conceive, it' is theie 
we most certainly shall learn to judge of every individnal 
with more lenity, tolerance, and tenderness. 

Histories, if troe, wonld teach ns moch of hnman 
character — by tme, I mean if no fake glosses were 
given by the historian to facts and drcnmstances that, 
^me in themselves, leave, as they are stated, veiy false 
impressions of the characters and motives of those con- 
cerned in them. Every historian lias political opinions, 
religious sentiments, and favourite theories of his own» 
which influence his judgment where he intends to be the 
most impartial ; and then be writes for the most part of 
characters so remote, that though he veiy H>erally sup- 
plies us with their feelings, thoughts, and words, as well 
as deeds, it is small fund he has on which to draw for 
them, unless upon his own imagination. All this must 
be allowed for in studying history, and to read it pro- 
fitably, I believe we must be always armed with a cer- 
tain degree of incredulity as to the excessive goodness 
or excessive badness, excessive wisdom or excessive 
folly, of its heroes; at least till we have read largely, and 
can foi||i a truth for ourselves, out of contradictory 
falsehooas. 
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Biography is sometimes subject to the same objections, 
i not always. The writer usually haa had personal 
^ucuDtance with his subject, has beeo the depository 
'"i thoughts, the sharer in his conversations, the con- 
int of his motives and designs. If he tells them 
stiy, we may form a correct judgment of the char- 
, though he should not. Then he usually has docu- 
ments to produce, more certainly correct than the re- 
cords of his own memory. The letters of private friend 
ship, of domes tick affection, of public busioeGS ; perhaps 
the yet more secret confession of the bosom to itself— 
the midnight reflection, the passing thought, tlie imma- 
ture desire — the journal, the days-book, the careless 
memoranda, that disclose of a man when dead, more 
than we ever may of him while living. Of all descrip- 
tions of reading. Biography I conceive is that which 
will give you the most real insight into human nature ; 
and there is none 1 should now more strongly recom- 
mend to you on that account. Of those works which 
treat of the philosophy of mind in general, I have al- 
ready spoken. They, also, are much to the point we 
have in view, and I am glad to hear you find them less 
dry than yon expected. Depend upon il, every exercise 
of the intellect is in itself an enjoyment, independently 
of what may be attained by it. Some people have uo 
idea of this, and think that however pleasant it may be 
to know, to learn must always be a disagreeable effort. 
This is the effect of habit — of habitual indolence of 
nind, acting exactly in the same way as that habitual in- 
dolence of body, which drags itself perforce where it 
meeds must go, but has no idea of the delight that a 
I rigorous and healthful frame can find in exercise. 
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DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH TREES. 

No. VII. 

BiRCB — Betula. 

Thb Birch, from the smallness of the leaf^ the airy 
lightness of the branches, and the whitetfess of the bark, 
can scarcely be mistaken among the trees of our wood- 
lands, where it is very common. The flower is a pen- 
dent string of small green blossoms, blowing before the 
leaves, of the Class Tetrandria Digynia. 

^' Betula, the Birch or Bite, (whence some derive the namv of 
Berkshire',) in British Beduen, is doubCless a proper indigene of Eng- 
land, though Pliny calls it a Gaulish tree. Though Birch be of alt 
others the wonit of timber, yet it has its Tarioua uses; as fbr thebus- 
bandmaiAt ox-yokes ; also for hoops, panniers, brooms, &g. I| 
claims a memoiy foraitows, bolts, snails, our old English artilleiyi 
also for dishesi bowla, bidleB, and other domestic utensils, in thegoodf 
old days of more simplicity, yet better and truer hospitality^ With 
this tree, whereof they have a blacker kind, the North Americans 
make canoes^ boxes^ brackets^ kettles, dishes, (which they sew and 
join very curiously with threads made of Cedar roots,) and diveii 
other domestical utensils, as baskets, bags, &c. ; and of a ceataw 
fungus excrescence' from the bole, after being boiled, beaten, and 
dried in an oven, they make excellent spunk or touchwood, and 
balls to play withal. They make also not only this small ware, but 
even small elrafl, pinnaces of Birch; ribbing them with white Ce- 
dar, and eovariog them with large flakes of Birch-bark, they sew 
them with thread of Spruce roots^and pitch them." — Evblyn^ 

''The inner white cuticle, and silken bark, which strips off of it-^ 
self almost every year, was anciently used for wdting-tables, before 
the invention of paper. There is a Birch-tree in Canada, whose bark 
will serve to write on, and may be made into books, and of the tVtrigs 
very pretty baskets; with the outward thicker coarser part ot the 
common Birch, are divers houses in Russia, Poland, and those pooT 
northern tracts, covered instead of slates and tiles^. nay, one who has 
lately publishecL an account of Sweden, says that the poor people 
grind the very bark of Birch-trees to mingle with their bread>KX>nu 
It is atiirmed by Cardan, that some Birch-roots are so very extrava- 
gantly veined, as to represent the shapes and images of "beasts, birds, 
trees, and many other pretty resemblances. Lastly, of the whitest 
part of the old wood, found commonly in doating Birches, istnade 
the grounds of our effeminate farined Gallants' sweet powder ; and 
of the quite consumed and rotten, such as we find reduced to a kind 
of reddiifet earth in superannuated hollow trees, is gotten the best 
mould for the raising of divers seedlings of the rarest plants and 
flowers ; to say nothing here of the Magisterial Fasces, for which an- 
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tienlly Ihe cudgels were used by the Lictor, as now Ihe gentler rods 
by out tyrannical pedagogues for ligtiter faults " — Kveiyk. 

Some of the above applicatioiiR of the Birch have fallen 
bio disuse; so abundantly has nutare admUiiaterfid to 
flor necessities, that what in one age is a valuable pro- 
itKtioa, becomes neglected in another, from the disco- 
very of something that serves the purpose better. 

Of that j uice of the Birch-tree, couimoirly called Birch 
wine, tie older writers speak largely — we are not aware 
that aow. In our country at least, it ts for any purpose 
collected — it is a subject of interest only as a vegetable 
product, not entirely understood in physiological botany. 
Formerly the juice of the Birch had all sorts of virtues, 
aad was compounded into infallible remedies for all sorts 
of diseases : when •' the sovereign effects of the juices of 
this despicable tree supplied its defects, wliich made some 
judge it unworthy to be brought into the catalogue of 
woods to be propagated." We have already spoken of 
this sort of liquor as pertaining to other trees, and the 
manner of collecting it — from the Birch it 0ows in the 
Spring abundantly. 

"The sa.p or lymph of most plants. w\\ea collected as above men' 
tioned, appears to the sight and taste little elso than water, but itaoon 
undergoes fermentation aod putiefactioD. The Biieh, Betula Alba, 
affords plenty of sap ; aome atber trees yield a small quantity. It 
flows equally upward and downward from a wound, at least propOT- 
tiooaUy to the quantity of stem or branch, in either direction, to sup- 
ply it. This great motion, called the flowing of the sap, which is to 
be detected principally in the Spring, and slightly in the Autumn, ia 
totally distinct from that constant propulsion of it going on in every 
growing plant."— Suits. 

" The Birch is liable to a disease in its branches, which causes it 
to send out a very great number of ehouia in the middle of a branch, 
which beitig grown to some length, at a distance much resembles a, 
. tree full of rook's nests. In L^icashire, (be twigg are made into be- 
soms for exportation. The leaves afford a yellow dye. The bark is 
extremely useful to the inhabitants of the north af Europe ; they make 
hats and drinking cups of it in Kamschatka. The Swedish fishermen 
make shoes of it. The Norwegiaas cover their houses with it, and 
upon this they lay turf three or four inches thick. Torches are made 
of the bark sliced and twisted together. It abounds with a resinous 
matter, highly inflammable. It affords the Laplander in ^e summer, 
when he Uvea on the mountains, liiel for the fires wlach he is 
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to keep in his hut, to defend him from the gnats ; and corered witb 
the skm of the rein-deer, it forms his bed." — Withekino. 

** The liquor flowing from the wounds made in this tree, is used by 
the inhabitants of Kamschatka without previous fermentation, in whic& 
stILte it is said to be pleasant and refreshing. In this manner the 
crews of the ReiolutUm and Discovery used it during their stay in the 
harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul. The natives of Kamschatka con- 
vert the bark into the domestick and kitchen purposes, and the wood 
is employed in the construction of sledges and canoes. Hraschinini- 
koff, in his history of Kamschatka, says, that the natives convert the 
bark into a pleasant and wholesome food, by stripping it off when it 
is green, and cutting it into long, narrow stripes, like Vermicelli^ 
drying it^ and stewing it afterwards with their Caviar.** — Hunteiu 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS^ 



HYMN v.— JuDAH. 

Who wander^ there by Jordan*s stream^ 
Her sweet harps all unstrung. 

And breaks the silence with a sigh. 
Where royal David sung? 

Who wanders there by Jordan's stream 

With looks so pale, so sad ; 
Where altars smoked, and prophets spake^ 

And ev'ry heart was gladt 

Why does she tuin her tearful eye 

Intent on yonder spire. 
Beneath whose now polluted roof 

Once bum'd celestial Are? 

Why does she fold her cold, bare arms 

Upon her fever*d breast. 
And watch the wasting of the nigl^t 

While others are at rest? 

There is but one should watch and weep 
While all can sleep beside : — 

*Tis banish'd Judah's ruin'd child, 
Immanuers widoVd bride. 



POETICAL SBCBEATIOHa. 

Thai spot where now the stranger dweUa, 

Was once her luyal home; 
'Twos [heie the rebel sJew her Lord, 

And there they made kin tomb. 
Betrothed now to shame and death. 

She mounis hei wjther'd bloom ; 
The cold, damp earth is atl her throne, 

The pathless world her home. 
Tuni, daughter, tumt Poor banUh'd child 1 

Thy sorrow's glass is run ; 
Time wastes thine hour of banishment, 

Thy tangled thread is spun. 
Turn, daughter, turn I The light that dawns 

Shall see thy crown resior'd i 
Thy husband lives to claim bis bride, 

Prepare to greet thy Lord. 



Yecc 
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As is the loyal subject of his king 
Distbguished from bis false aud factious sons, 
So is the sinner from the ransomed saint, 
One still pursuing what the other shuns. 
The patriot who loves his country's w-eal, 
Does not assort him with his country's foes — 
He does not join the infuriated throng 
Whose bold seditions trouble her repose. 
We hnd him not amid the secret haunts 
Where treacheiy conspires against her laws — 
We hear him not where sophistry essays 
With artful cavils to evade her laws. 
E'en so the Christian — once a rebel slave, 
The scowl of treason sate upon his brow 
The world perceives and marveb at Ihe change — 
The loviog child, the faithful subject now. 
lie cannot find his pleasures where the cams 
Of him he loves is taunted and profaned, 
His mercies all unheeded and despised, 
His wrath deiicd, his proffered love disdained. 
Gladly and without effort he resigns 
Whatever may oppose his sacred word — 
He cannot tubit with hia master's foes — 
He cannot love a world that slevr his Lotd. 

F 3 
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When earth proposes what his Lord forbids. 
He does not stay to question of the gain — 
Enough for him his Father wills it not — 
The treacherous bait is proffered him in vain. 

Often oppressed, insulted, and alone, 
Hq dares to raise the standard that he bears. 
Unmoved by pride and folly*^ idle laugh. 
Nor ever blushes for the badge he wears. 



A FRAGMENT. 

Mark yonder snow-topped hills and barren fields 

E'er yet the twilight to the sun-beam yields 

No glowing verdure overspreads the ground — 

Frost with an iron hand has clasped them round* 

By t^e starved herd in hopeless longing trod, 

Cold, bare, and stubborn is the useless sod. 

And now the sun is rising — ^winged with love 

Comes the bright beam of morning from above — 

It falls in kindness — ^but it falls unfelt — 

The ice receives it, but it does not melt — 

It shines indeed more beautiful, more gay. 

But nothing softened by the genial ray. 

And still that sun returns — and still again. 

It comes, and comes, and still it comes in vain — 

For every day that sun has brighter shone. 

And every day the ice is harder grown. 

Our hearts by nature are that stubborn sod. 

Cold to the love and mercy of our Grod. 

Beam after beam of tendereat pity ^heda 

Its holy influence on our thoughtless heads; 

But sheds in vain — ^his threatened wrath forgot 

His mercy slighted, we regard him not — 

Estranged from home we' fly our Father's face. 

And mock the warnings of his proffered grace. C« 



THE FIR TREE. 

And what art thou, still standing there 
Amid the fading and the fair. 
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Nor fair Dot fading thou! 
As if thy sad and suUgd pride 
Held il benealh ihee to have vied 

With thoM that round thee grow. 
I walch'd thee, wheo in green »o gay, 
They diess'd them for their lummer's day. 

Thou didst not dress Ihee too — 
And when they [ringed their suit with gold, 
Deck'd in their bravery bright and bold, 

Thou didst not change thy hoe. 
.And then 1 saw it all put ofT, 
And one by one I saw them dolT 
Their broidery and Iheir gold — 
Till now undeck'd and unaldred. 
Malted, unlovely, uoadmir'd 

They stand so bare, so cold. 
But there ait thou with look the same 
When gummei goes as when it came. 

Not sorrowfml, nor glad — 
When others smiled, thou wouldat not iitule, 
While others die, thou stand'st the while 

Still covei'd and still clad. 
Aye, doubtless I and 111 read thee true, 
And say thou'si learu'd as others do, 

A lesson hardly taught — 
That summers and tint winters too. 
So briefly come and briefly go. 

That thou will trust them not. 
And when the false spring swells her horn 
To tell thee all thy ills are done, 
And nought but joys lemain ; 
Thou'st heard the lie too oft before,— 
Thoull listen to the tale no more— 

The storm will come again. 
And then the autumn's warning blight. 
The snnlessday, the long, long night. 

Oh I they are nothing new — 
Thou'st tried lull many a winter now, 
And aeen it come, and seen it go, 

And this will pass thee too. 
1 would be like thee — gravely dight. 
And never gay in this world's light. 
Or in its glories glad— 



Too deeply tried to list its fies^**- 
Too much at rest to oeed its jo|rs— 
Too hopefiii to be «ftd« 



GRAC£.^G. Heabeijlt's Poem^s. 

Mt 'Stodc lies dead ; and no increase 
Doth my diiU linsbandry improve. 
Oh I let thy graces, without cease 
Drop ffom above. 

If still the sun sYkmiM hide his face, 
Thy house would but a dungeon prove ; 
Thy works, nigfit's captives. Ol let grace 
Drop from vbove. 

The dew doth every morning fall i 
And shail tiw dew ^mtstrip thy Dove ! 
The dew, tvt wbidi ^grass eomol Dtl!, 
Drop from above. 

Death is still working like a mole. 
And digs my grave at each remove. 
Let grace wbrk too, and on my soul 
Drop from jabove* 

Oh I come ; for tbou dost know the way; 
Or, if to me thou wih not move. 
Remove me, where I need not ^ay. 
Drop from above. 



REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

Philip Cohville, a Covenanter^s Story unfinished. By 
the author of " Father Clement,** ** Dunallan/" ftc. 
EdiDbargh.--W. Olipfaant. Brice 69. 1825. 

Having so stronj^ly expressed our disapprobation of 
a former prodactip& of Uus now deceased author, we 
would take the earliest opportunity of «aying that the 
objections we made do not apply to this ; if we do not 
recommend Philip Coleviile to our young friends as 
particularly useful reading, we certakily cannot make any 
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objection to it. It makes no pretensious to be a reli- 
gioas story — but merely a domestic picture of the suOer- 
iDgt of the coyenanters for religion's sake, left unfinished 
by the author at her death. If is a subject that every 
Presbyterian loves — we should wish to say that every 
Christian loves — for whatever opinion we may Lave of 
the matters in dispute, the right of resistance to estab- 
lished authorities, the heresies of tbe common prayer- 
book and the mortal sins of the surplice and the read- 
ing-desk, it is impossible for any one who feels the value 
■i of things eternal above the interests of this transitory life, 
^KO view without something of enthusiastic admiration, 
^PUte determined resistance of these people in what they 
' considered as the cause of God — and what to them was 
so — for in their belief idolatry and the church of England 
were identified. The more we understand of the religious 
persecutions of diflTerent times and countries, the more 
fally are we persuaded that the history of the world pre- 
sent* us with nothing like it for simplicity, constancy, 
Uid consistency of purpose, entire dependence on the 
e will, and fearless defiance of all consequences in 
following the dictates of conscience. And this not of a 
few superior and exalted spirits, refined and purified 
^m the dross of hnmanity, elevated above every thing 
nit the crown of martyrdom that is prepared for them, 
ind the heaven that is to succeed it — neither of an en- 
thosiastic crowd, following whither they are led, and 
contending for advantages they do not understand. 
Every covenanter to the lowest herd among them, with 
women and even their very children, knew what he 
neant, and what he wanted, and why he was to pursue 
and would have stood upon his principles alone, 
iad there been no one to stand with him. This was the 
reason that they were not only not subdued, but not a 
J Bngle step was ever gained upon them ; their physical 
powers might have been diminished ; but their moral re- 
natance most probably never would have been, while any 
Remained alive. A faction will fall with its leaders, Rnd 
.« sect will generally die wilh the silence or conversicui 
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of its miuistera — but the covenaDter's leader was His ow» J 
conviction, and he forsook his miaiGter the moment h» j 
sbowed an; disposition to relax his prlticiplee. We 1 
speak tbae much upon the subject less with referenoe to J 
Pbilip Coleville, than because we would be always o 
the watch to correct the misappreheasioa imbibed by I 
tiie young in geoerai reading; and the remark of theT 
editor ia true, that our best historians have so repre- 
teaied these people, that " even well-educated and weU- 
principled people feive been led to conueive tliat the CoveaanteM 
vera an odious, nroDg-headed, obstinate, fanatical, and rebellknu 
race, which t^ any means it was wise and neees&ary to cKtirpale." 
Aod eveia viiea bistorj is just, it ia the nalioDal aspect, 
the political effect and uircumstaoce that ^e eshibitdd 
to us, not their influence on iu^vidual and domesttck 
character i a broad outline, beautifully billed up fay the 
M«monaltst, dte Novelist, sad the Biographer. With 
xeapect to the wafiuifihed work before us, so far as it is a 
fiction, it has ve^y little interest — but if the traits and inci- 
deats are bistoiical tacts, as we bdieve they are, tboae 
who are unacijuainted with the private history of Ihoso i 
times may regret it was not fioiElied. 

We extract the following anecdote, because, if ovrl 
recollectiou does not deceive us, it Is an historical fact, 
aud one of very maoy that show what power of resist- 
AHCe was impartial to the weakest minds by the princi- 
ples of PresbyterianisiD. Silence was prescribed «s . 
their best defence, because their principles did not allow 
of falsehood or evasion, even in a right cause. 

" Ub then bedioaed to a man uho stood at a. little distance, 
slawljr approached, canning in hii arms a little tair-haired gift, 
whose face was hid in his bosom. On coming near, she raised her 
head for a moment, and looked wildly at thoae around her. Vhe 
liUle fac« wag beautiful, but Evidently without inldiigtmce ; and *be 
acieamed, wilh seeming terror, and clung lo her falhei. The mail, 
irtio seemed lo be a jarmer, was young and of a ilroTig make, but 
paW and thin, and apparenCly bent down with sorrow. H« soothed 
hii child upoa his breaal with an expression of suppressed naisery on 
bii oouotenanoe, irresistibly moving. ' She would not leave me,' 
began he, looking down on his child, '-or I !;hould not have troubled 
you, genikiaen, by bringing her here. I had taught het to look upon 
me as aU th£ parent she had when she lost her mother'. The man 
, the last words stuck in his throat, ' She is all 1 have,' re- _ 

'About two months afo, our minister, Mr. HamJllOD, J 
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(Dok shelter one iiigbl io my honie. Before he roie neii morning, I 
teftrd ttiat tbe soldiers were coming in search of bim. He ^t out, 
and I 'vrent with him to see him out of their reach. When 1 was 
■way, the soldiers came and searched my house. They found only 
If mother and tittle Phemy," Tbe child looked up in het father^ 
kce when he mmed her. He stopt, and looked as if his heart woatd 
bmk at the little vacant countenance, and again soothed her on his 
breast, ' My mother woald gire no answer to ihe soldiers,' con- 
. blued he,' when they questioned her; for the women now foDod il 
^est to say nothing. Phemy conld not aaj a word either. They at 
■SI look my child cut of her little bed, and carried her to the fields, 
hreatening to shool my mother when she would have followed het 
cfiild, and remaining to prevent her. Some children were near the 
Mace ID which they took my little girl, and told me what had passed. 
'Naked and terrified as she was, ihey bound up her eyea, and said 
the; were going to ihoot her, unleu she told them whether Mr. 
BwniltOB had been at our houaa ; but all their threats would not 
nake hei tpeak. They Ihtn made her kneel down on her Utile bare 
knees, and said the guns were all loaded, and that if she did not tell 
ttey would blow her in pieces ; but still she would not say a wold 
to th«m, but the children heard her pray to God. They then Hred 
over her head, and when they undid her eyes, she was^whai you 
" her. On my relura home I found her so. She siill knew my 
e and ways, and is never easy butwheu in my arms or asleep.' ' 



SKETCHES OF CHARACTER— No. 6. 

CuiRLDTTE is an afihctiouate and watm-hearled gii!, a girl loo of 
some ability, which an excellent education has turned to good ac- 

1. With a high sense of religion, and I believe an increasing 

■e to know more and more of the tiuth, with a just estimation 
s inestimable value, she daily studies the Scriptures and innu- 
merdble volumes, both serious and moral ; and yet she has a temper 
to uDgovemable, that there are times when it exceeds all beuiida, 
Bnd exposes her before whoever may be present. It matters not to 
Chorlotte— while the passion lasts,aU alike suffer from its uncontrolled 
effects. Alas I where can her remedy he found ? Where in truth she 
makes her daily studies. But 0, how sad to think that these appear 
«f no avail. You may tbiuk, perhaps, she has a weak mind, that 
desires to do well, but has not resolution to act up lo her principles. 
Ah] how little you know her — how often have I seen the most reso- 
hue actions performed by her — how often have I seen her suffer, 
vithont a murmur, the grealesl pain of body — receive a hurt, and yei 
'pursue her object till it is accomplished, and not a sigh escape lo 
(faew that any thing had happened. She has a mind, a thoughtful 
mind, a coumgeoiis mind — but has not courage to subdue a hasty 
temper; and I have seen her perform the kindest offices for those- 
■ho needed them, and heed not her own feelings, if in any way she 
could be of service; and yet she will in an unguarded moment efface 
■II these amiable itnpTessious. and make yoa almost dislike her. 
Cwi nothing be done for her? Surely she fwls her fault, and why 
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will she not cast it off from her? She knows iKrho can release her 
from it. Ah 1 may He in his own good time giye her the will and 
the power effectually to conquer her temper, and make her not now 
and then only, but at all times, the dear and amiable girl she might 
become, and shew in her all the power and the beauty of that re- 
straining grace which brings thoughts, words, and actions into a 
sweet subjection and resignation to the will of Him who freely re- 
signed himself to suffer, *<That we through him might be made 
whole/' O. 



EXTRACTS. 



INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS. 

When the mules (of South America) feel themseWes in danger, 
they stop, turning their heads to the right and to the left: the motion 
of their ears seems to indicate that they reflect on the decision they 
ought to make^ Their resolution is slow, but always just, if it be free ; 
that is to say, if it be not crossed or hastened by the imprudence of 
the traveller. It is on the frightful roads of the Andes, during jour- 
neys of six or seven months, across mountains furrowed by torrents, 
that the intelligence of horses and beasts of burden displays itself in 
an astonishing manner. Thus the mountaineers are heavd to say, * I 
win not give you the mule whose step is the easiest, but him who 
reasons best.* — Humboldt. 



FACTS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

The large cavities of birds, and the interior of their bones, are 
filled with air — thus they are rendered light and buoyant, capable- of 
raising themselves into the higher regions of the atmosphere, of sus- 
taining themselves with little effort in this rare medium, and of 
cleaving the skies with wonderful celerity. Humboldt saw the enor- 
mous vulture of the Andes, the majestic Condor, dart suddenly from 
the bottom of the Chimborazo, where the barometer must have been 
lower than ten 'inches. He frequently observed it soaring at an ele- 
vation six times higher than that of the clouds in our atmosphere. 
This bird, which reaches the measure of fourteen feet with the wings 
extended, habitually prefers an elevation at which the mercury of the 
barometer, sinks to about sixteen inches. The mammalia, which 
live entirely or principally in the sea, as the whale kind, the walrus, 
the manati, and the seals, are rendered buoyant in this dense fluid, by 
a thick stratum of fat laid over the whole body under the skin. 
From this, which is called blubber, the whale and seal oil are ex- 
tracted. The object of this structure in lightening these large crea- 
tures, and facilitating their motions, is obviously the same as that of 
the air-cells in birds, in relation to the element they inhabit. 

Lawrence. 
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A. SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTOi 



The Persians ia general took particular care of the i ' 
education of their childroo, even above other aations. 
A son was not admitted to the presence of liis fafEffr, 
but was brought up by womeu of the best characters till 
he attained the age of five years, lest, if he should die 
before that time, the parent slionld be too much grieved. 
At five years old, such as could afford it, were com- 
mitted to the (uitloa of the Magi, who took great pains 
to implant in their breasts an aversion to all vice, espe- 
cially lying and contracting debts : of all vices, the for- 
mer was coDsidered the most infamous, and next to It 
the latter, because it was likely to lead to falsehood. At 
seventeen, the young men of rank entered the king's 
guard, and attended him^n the chase, or on warlike expe- 
ditions. They were brought up with so much respect | 
for their parents, that they might never sit in their pre- 
sence. The father had power of putting to death his i 
children, but was restrained by law from eseicisiug it on 
small faults, or for a single crime. A numerous issue 
«ras considered the best gift the gods could bestow ; i 
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having as many wives as they pleased, it is the less sop- 
prising that we hear of their having fifty or a hundred 
children: those who had moat received presents front 
the king. 

The Persians were moderate in their diet, but exces- 
sively addicted to drinking : Ibis was so habitual, that 
the most important matters were discussed and arra 
while in a state of intoxication ; but the resolutions 
always submitted to them when sober the next day, t» 
be cancelled or confirmed. They showed always the' 
most value for those who lived nearest to them, and vei 
little to those who lived at a distance, accounting theiB 
more or less worthy of regard, as Ihey happened to residi 
farther off or nearer. It was considered so impossible 
for a child to murder his parents, that no punishment 
was awarded for it; and when anyone was charged with 
the offence, the judges decided that he was not the child 
of the parent he had murdered. If any anio^ the Per- 
siims were infected with leprosy, a disease common to' 
those climates, he was not pernutted to live in the cii 
ur communicate with any one; being supposed to have 
incurred this punishment for some offence to the sua.. 
The punishments of crime were ui their nature extrem^f 
cruel — the most severe was th^ of shutting the offeiuler 
between two boats, made exactly to fit, leaving only the 
head, hands, and feet uncovered, by openings made for 
the purpose. On these honey was poured to attract 
insects; wliich, with the natural corruption of the body 
within, caused the sulferer to be almost consumed beCure 
he died. It is told that Mithridates, who was 
uished for the murder of the king's broths, lived seveO' 
teen days in this torture. Those who had poisonQ4 
another, were pressed to death between two ^ones : 
high treason, tite head and hands were cut off. 

The first person who caused gold and silver to 
coined in Persia, was Darius, the sou of Cyax^'es, or, 
he is called in Scripture, Darius the Mede. In his re 
were coined those famous pieces of gold called Daru 
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viach for mattj ttges were preferred, beiry of pore goW, 
to alt other coins tbrongfamit the East. Tbey were 
stamped ob one side nilb an arch' r, ciothed in a long 
robe, and crowaed with a spiked truwB, holding a bow 
in ins left boad, and an arrow ifv his right ; on the other 
ude was the effigies of Darius. To these pieces of gold 
Agesilaus ailnded, when, obliged to return to Greece lo 
still the tnmQlt Artaserxes' gold had excited, he said the 
king of Persia had defeated him with thirty tbo&aand 
arebers. Dirrius seems to hove learned the art of coining 
and the nse of money from the Lydians ; for the Medes 
had BO money till after they conquered Lyd^ ; whereas 
Cmesoa, king of fhat country, had coined inrmmerabfe 
(neees of gold. AH the pieces of gold, fhat were after- 
wards coined of the same weight and value, whether in 
Pbrsia or Macedon, were called Danes, after Darim, 
who coined tbem first. 

Nothing is known of Persian trade and commerce. 
At the commencement of their history, they had no 
money, no clothing bat skins, no drink bat water, nor any 
food but what their barren country afforded, and there- 
fore could have had no trade. After they had subdued 
80 many frnitfnl provinces, the case was much altered, 
but we have do information on the subject. War was 
their only trade— every man was obliged *o enter the 
array as soon as be eould bear arms, but did not serve till 
he was twenty. In time of war they were all bound, on 
pain of death, to appear tinder their respective troops, 
returning home when the war was ended, without pay or 
reward, but their share of the plunder. It was disgrace 
and death to request a dispensation from the law. Some 
cruel stories are related on this subject: for instance— 
when Darius was marching against the Scythians, a 
noble Persian, who had three sons in the army, begged 
that one of them might be left at home to comfort bim in 
the infirmities of age. The kingreceived him with seem- 
ing kindness, and said he would grant more tlian he 
bad asked, for he designed to leave him all his sons.^^* 
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old man received the promise with joy, and had scarcely-^ 
departed, when Darius ordered his officers to put to 
death the three sods, and send their laaogled bodies to 
their father's house. In war, both themselves and their 
horses were covered with armouri or thick hides. They 
were very expert bowmen — the number of the dead in 
battle was never knuwa till the campaign was ended, 
when it was numbered thus. — At the commencement of 
a campaign, they passed in review before the commander 
in chief, each man as he passed throwing an arrow into a 
basket; these baskets were sealed up with the royal 
signet till they returned from the campaign, when they 
again passed muster in the same maoDer, every one 
taking an arrow out of the same baskets ; when all had 
passed, the remaining arrows were counted, and by them 
the number of their dead computed. They wore over 
their armours coats of purple ; but the king's was white, 
which distinguished and often exposed him to danger. 
They excelled all other nations in horsemanship — it was 
disreputable in Persians ever to appear in pubUck hnton 
horseback — thus mounted, they transacted their pubUck 
and private affairs, held their assemblies, and visited 
their friends. The caparison of their horses was a sub- 
ject of much rivalry and extravagance. It was the 
custom ia this, as in all eastern nations, to take with them 
to the wars (heir wives and children, and their treasures 
— either for supposed safety, or because, when all that 
was dear to them would be lost by a defeat, they were 
expected to fight more resolutely. When ihey intended 
to make war, they seut first to demand earth and water, 
in token of submission. It is told, as an instance of this 
custom, that Darius dispatched a messenger to the king 
of Scythia, to owu Uie king of Persia for his sovereign, 
an^ present him earth and water in token of submis- 
sion. The Scythian returned answer, that he owned no 
lords but Jupiter and Vesta, and, instead of presenting 
him with earth and wafer, he would send him such a pre- 
sent as he deserved, as perhaps might make him repeat 
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of asanmisg the title of bis master. Accordioglj be sent 
him sometinte after a messenger to present him, on bis 
part, with a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrovs. 
Dariaa would kave ioterpreted this as a tacit snbmissiou ; 
for the mouse, he said, was bred in the earth, and lives 
on the same food as man ; a frog lives in the water ; a 
bird may be compared to a horse; and by the arrows, 
they night meaa to deliver their whole force into his 
bands. But others were of opinion, that by such a pre- 
sent the king of Scythia gave them to understand, that 
unless the Persians eonld ascend into the air like a bird, 
or bide in the earth like a mouse, or plnn^ ioto the fens 
like a frog, they wouW inevitably perish by those arrows. 

The royal banner of Persia was a spread eagle of gold, 
carried on the point of a spear. They esteemed those 
most happy who died in the field, and punished all who 
fled. They nsed no stratagems, nor ever fought in the 
night, noless attacked. 

Some htstorians have said much in commendation of 
Persist laws as better than those of other nations, and 
c^culated to inspire a horror of viee, without regard to 
punishment. To this end, parents might not give their 
children what education they pleased ; but were obliged 
to send them to the public schools, where they were 
trained with great care, and not suffered to return home 
till they were seventeen: the youtiis were allowed no 
food but bread and cresses, and no drink but water. 
Those who had not been educated in these schools were 
excluded from all honour and preferment. It does not, 
however, appear evident, that the Persians were a more 
virtnous people than all others, though probably far more 
so than the Assyrians, the most vicious and cormpt of 
all people. There were in Persia particular laws against 
ingratitDde, and whoever had done another a service, if 
he did not meet with a suitable return, might bring an 
action against the ungrateful person, who, on conviction, 
was punished with severity. There was a curious law, 
that whoever offered, or was desired to give adyi 
G 3 
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the kiDg, must stand while he gave it on an ingot of goW 
— if his advice were found good, he was rewarded wil 
the gold, if otherwise, he waa publickly whipt. It seems 
strange, that if the laws of Persia were good, the govern* 
ment of Persia should be so bad — but this might arisii 
from the absolute, uncontrouled power of their monarch!, 
who considered and treated even (he noblest of theilj 
subjects as their most abject slaves. Whoever betrayed 
the least reluctance to execute the king's command 
however difficult or improper, was sure to lose his head^. 
or at least his right arm. Every one must prostrate hii 
self at sight of hira, at however great a distance he ap-' 
peared, and none might come into his presence withoatf 
a preseot, which is to this lime a. prevailing custom in thS' 
East. The king was himself supreme judge, and sat to 
hear causes and administer justice: when a man 
tried for crime, his former deserts were considered, and' 
he was not condemned, unless his misdeeds were founds 
to exceed his good deeds on the whole. There were, be-; 
sides the king, other judges, men skilled in the laws, and' 
of unblemished character, who presided in the provinces, 
or attended on the king. 

The religion of the Persians has been a subject of' 
great interest — both from the difficulty of ascertaining 
exactly what it was, and from its being supposed to 
have continued unchanged through many thousand 
years, preserving the worship of one only God, while 
polytheism prevailed so extensively around them. The' 
Persians boast of having received their faith from Abra- 
ham: if so, it became strangely corrupted. They coa- 
tinned, however, zealous worshippers of one all-wise- 
and all-powerful God, whom they considered as infinite 
and omnipresent, and therefore would not suffer him tat 
be represented by graven images, or circumscribed' 
within the narrow bounds of temples made with hands: 
this, and not a sacrilegious contempt for the gods of 
other countries, was the cunse of the Persian arn 
destroying all the statues and places of worship amon^ 
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Ihe Greeks, as unworthy of the Deity, In the decliae 
of the empire, the worship of Venus was introduced by 
one of their princes — but it was resisted by the Ma^. 
who remained firm to the great article of faith. One 
God. The only appearance of idolatry among the Per- 
sians was the worship of the sun and of tire. It seems, 
however, very nncertaln whether they ever did worship 
either, though they respected them a^ the symbols of 
the divinity. The sun they considered to be the throne 
of God, and turned towards it in their prayers — but it 
does not aeem certain that they ever prayed to it. Fire, 
before which they worsliipped, they did not consider as 
a divinity, but as a symbol of divine purity — they pros- 
trated themselves before it, and then, standing up, ad- 
dressed iheir prayers to God, As the fire in the temple 
was held sacred among the Jews, the Persians might take 
from them this custom of praying before fire; which is 
the more likely, as the Jews used first to prostrate 
themselves before the altar, and then offer their petitions. 
The kings of Persia and other great persons were used 
sometimes to feed the sacred fires with precious oils and 
costly aromatics, called Fire daintiea but still it is 
asserted that all was done to the honour of their One 
God. However much it may be feared that, in the 
vulgar at least, these symbols would in time be mistaken 
for the actual object of their worship, it is certain that 
the religion of Persia was far different, and much nearer 
to tbe truth, than that of the nations around them. 

The difficulty of tracing the religion of these people, 
arises from their having been always forbidden to teach 
their ancient language to strangers, or instruct them in 
their religion. They have sacred books which they at- 
tribate to Abraham — more likely composed by Zoroaster. 
Besides the one eternal Being, the Creator and Preserver 
of all things, the ancient Persians believed the existence 
of an evil spirit, whom they called Ahriinan, tbe per- 
petual and implacable enemy of mankind. The souls of 
men, .according to them, were at first unbodied spu^ 
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bat the Almighty, resolving to malce use of them 
warring with Aihriman, clothed tbeitr with flesh, promis- 
ing that the light should never forsake them till Ahriman 
and his §ervant9 were subdued -, after which the resuT- 
rection of the dead is to follow, with the separation of 
light from darkness, and the coming of the kingdom of 
peace. Before this power was given to Ahriman, man, 
they say, lived in a state of innocence; bnt since his 
fall, war and other evils have been introduced; these 
shall in time pass away, and man live again id peace 
and glory. They place the day of judgment at the end 
of 20,000 years, when men are to be punished accord^ 
ing to their crimes, two angels being appointed to direct 
their sufferings ; but even these are to be pm-doned, 
though never admitted to the joys of the blessed, re- 
maining somewhere by themselves, and wearing a bladt 
mark on their foreheads, as a badge of the stale ^n 
which divine mercy frees them. Before the time of 
Zoroaster, the Persians had no temples, but raised aa 
altar in the open air : he persuaded them to biiild ^eir 
fire-temples, where burned the sacred fire kept coa- 
stantly alive by the priests, of whom they had always a 
regular succession. When the people assembled for 
devotion, the priest put on a white habit and a mitre^ 
with a cloth passing before his mouth, that he might not 
breathe on the sacred element. Thus he read certma 
prayers from the book he held in one hand, speaking id 
a whisper, while in the other hand he held small twigs 
of a sacred tree, which, when the service was ended, he 
threw into the fire. All who were present, put up their 
prayers to God for such things as they stood in need of, 
and when prayers were finished, priest and people with* 
drew' in silence, and profound respect. 

Of Zoroaster, or Zerdnsht, the great Persian reforme*, 
the author of their Liturgy and the compiler of their 
Bible, made up in great part from the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, it is impossible to discover the real history, ihoag^ 
many fables might be related of him. The commoa 
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opiQion of Persian writers is, ihat he was a Jew, or 
went early into Judea, where he received his education, 
and lived as servant to one of the prophets, whether 
Elias, £zra, or Jeremiiih, is disputed; neither is it 
better decided whether he was afterwards a prophet, a 
madman, or an impostor. He assumed the former cha- 
racter, feigning or believing himself inspired of God, 
and sent to teach true religion in the world. Certain it 
is, that he retired for some time to a cave, and wrote a 
great many books, and afterwards appeared as a preacher 
and reformer of religion in Persia. As we have declined 
all fabulous or doubtful stories throughout our Sketch of 
History, we shall not attempt to give the life of Zoroaster. 
The books he presented, he declared to have received 
from Abraham, He carefully instructed those who 
heard him ; teaching them that the Supreme Being was 
independent and self-existent from all eternity — that 
light and darkness, good and evil, were continually, 
mixed, and in continual struggle — ^not through any 
weakness in the Creator, but because such was his will, 
and because this discordance was for bis glory — that in 
the end there would he a general resurrection and day 
of retribntion, wherein such as had done well, and lived 
iu obedience to God's law, should go with the angel of 
light into a realm of light, where they should enjoy 
peace and pleasure for evermore ; and those who had 
done evil should suffer with the angel of darkness ever- 
lasting punishment in a land of obscurity, where no ray 
of light or mercy should ever visit them — that thence- 
forward light and darkness should be incapable of mix- 
tare to all eternity. He carefully instructed those who 
heard him, and directed them to instruct all who would 
believe in his religion, that no man ought to despair of 
the mercy of God, or suppose that it was too late 
for him to amend. He declared that though we 
bave a faculty of distinguishing between good and 
evil, yet man has no conception of the value which 
God sets upon our actions, nor how far the intention 
may sanctify even a trivial act; wherefore even th« 
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worst of men may hope the divine faTonr ffOM repenf ■ 
ance and good works; this doctrine is exetaplifted ii 
Sadder, or holy books, by the followiog parable : ** 
reported of Zerdusbt, the aathor of our religion, 
one day, retiring from the presence of God, he behel 
the body of a man plunged id Gehenna, bis right f 
ohIj being free, and sticking without, Zerdusht t 
upon cried o»f to this man in this condition ? He was ' 
answered, "This man, whom yon see in this con^tioii, 
was formerly the prince of thirty-three cities, ovw 
which be reigned many years, wilhont doing any c 
good action; for besides oppression, injastice, pride, i 
violence, nofhiE^ ever entered his mind ; and thongh k 
was the scourge of multitudes, yet withoat regardiaf 
their misery, be tived at ease in his palace. One (tay, 
however, as he was hunting, he beheld a stieep caaj^ 
by the foot in a thicket, and thereby held at such a (" 
tance from food, that it must have perished; thus t 
king, moved at the sight, alighting from his horse, 
leased the sbeep from the thicket, and led it to the p 
tnre : now for this act of tenderness and compassion, im 
foot remains out of Gehenna, though his whole body be 
plunged therein for the multitude of his sias. Endeavoia , 
therefore to do ail the good tbon canst without fear i 
apprehension ; for God is benign and merciful, and ■« 
reward even the smallest good thou doest. Such i 
the doctrines of Zoroaster. As to exterior rites, he 
altered the old metliod of iraniing tire on the tops of 
mountains, and other places in the open air, engaging iaa 
followers to erect Pyrsea, or fire-temples, through all th^ 
dominions of Persia, that this symbol of the divini^ 
might not be so liable to be extinguished. He gave | 
them also a liturgy, which they hold to have been bro^irt 
to him from heaven, and therefore refuse to make any 
alterations in it, though the language in which it is writ- 
ten ia long ago obsolete, aud is very little understood h 
the priests themselves. The priests, or, as we stile thea 
the Magi, were of three ranks. 
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Ttie hxst cooastfid of the ordinaiT dergr ; their daty 
was to read the iio)y of^ces daily ia the dupefe, aod at 
stilted titoes to acquaint ilie people with the contents of 
Zerdvahfs books — these chapels had bo fii«-altais, but 
lamps only, before which theirdevolJons were performed. 
The next r^ik of priesls liad the soperiutendaDce of 
tiiese, and were vhat bishops are with us; these had 
their chniches, in which were altars, whereon fire was 
kept contJDDallj bnroin^, there bein^ an Inferior order 
of clergy appointed to tend tbem, who, four at a time, 
waited constaolly near the altar to provide it wilb fuel. 
and asswC such devout persons as resorted thither with 
tfaar offerings and theirprayers. Above all these was the 
Arcbimagus, the high-priest, turned in Persian JUubad 
Mubadas, Zoroaster hirasetf assumed thisoiSce, and re- 
sided iji thecilyof Baick, where he goveroedhis Magi, and 
iuslTUcted them in all sorts of learning. Asilteausterityof 
hislife and his extensive knowledge had supported him in 
[he estimaUon of his contemporaries, so he recommeDded 
the same behaviour and the same study to his successors. 
These injunctions were for many ages followed by them; 
andj by reason of their high char£.cter, they were admit- 
ted ioto the king's counsels, sat with him in judicature, 
and kad tiie education of the heirs of the crown. Zer- 
dusht's book, containing the institutes of his religion, was 
called Zund or Zaoda; asta ; he also called it the book 
of Abraham, as containing the doctrines taught him by 
that Patriarch. It is written, not in the ordinary Persian 
character, but In the old Persic: neither the character 
oor the language are known to the people of Persia 
now ; but they bare a compendium of the book iu mo- 
Persian, called the Sadder. 

iroaster Is supposed to hai'e lived about the time of 
■ios Hystaspes. Before his time, the Persians had 
ihubly little learning — he instructed them in mathema- 
tics, astronomy, and natural philosophy: but whatever 
was the amount of this knowledge, it was confined en- 
tirely to the priests, and seldom communicated by tbem 
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to any but the royal family, whom they were bound to in- 
struct. War was the only study of the people : we hear 
of their having schools and masters to teach them virtue 
and morality, but none for the advancement of learning. 



REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 



The bricks are fallen down^ hut we witt build with hewn 
stones: the sycamores are cut down, but we will 
change to cedars. — ISAIAH ix. 10. 

Another, and another, and another scheme, to live 
in independence of thy God! Disappointment has 
blown down, and sorrow has scattered the first built pro- 
mise of thy days. Hopes, pleasures, promises, all faith- 
less and all gone — What wilt thou do ? This I will do 
— I will take to something else — I will build with other 
material — I will choose more rational enjoyments, more 
substantial pleasures :— or with moderated expectations, 
find happiness in what is still within my reach. De- 
luded spirit, wilt thou ? Thou mayest try, but it will not 
answer. God is determined that no child of his shaU be 
happy in independence of his power and forgetfulness of 
his love. He sends the messengers of his providence to 
throw down their castles, and cut away their trees, what- 
ever they set their hearts on, whatever they delight in, 
looking, that disappointed of their bliss on earth, they, 
will turn to heaven to see if it is there. But our per- 
versity reads not the purpose — we condemn ourselves, 
indeed, for past miscarriages, and charge our failure on 
our own mistakes ; and forthwith we set about to mend 
them, but it is in our own way—it is but to build with 
stones instead of bricks, ai^d plant our lands with cedars 
instead of sycamores. It is some other earthly hopes, 
some other schemes of earth, some other self-depend- 
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ence, or virtuons resolnlion — any thing but to give Dp the 
vorld and oar own ways, and G\ our thoughts on God. 
Another messenger comes^another disappotutmeat, and 
•nother, and another — but still we eannot understand 
their errand. We are almost in despair, but still we can 
Gnd something — we can gather together yet the pitiful 
materiats of our once fair prospects, and wait at least 
till some new promise open. We may build and we 
may build, we may plant and we may plant — and when 
the bricks have fallen down, and the hewn-stone has 
proved not strong enough, and the cedars have died 
where the sycamores were felled, we may waitin forlorn 
expectation that happiness will come to us, we know not 
whence. But if our expectation be from earth and not 
from heaven, our waiting be upon men and not upon 
God, our desires, schemes, and wishes concentrated 
iiere, we build in vain, and plant in vain, and collect in 
inun, and wait in vain. If God will forsake us, we shall 
D on devising till the end of our days — if he will have 
ity on us, he will blight every flower of our hopes, and 
irow down every fabrick of our schemes, till he compsi 
I to seek our happiness in him. 

'Charity coveretk a multitude of sins. — 1 Peter, it, 8. 
Charity coverethnofault of ourown — itwipethaway 
|K> offence — it blotteth out no misdeed — it is of no avail 
!to our salvation : the blood of Christ alone cleanseth 
^m all sins. But charity faideth from us the faults of 
tiai fellow sinners — charity concealeth their infirmities. 
IThen we have made this sweet acquisition, we discern 
lot the mote that is in our brother's eye, we behold only 
be beam in our own eye. 0. 

JIfon ame est saisie de tristesse.jvsqu'a la mort. — 
Matt. xxvi. 28. 

JbsUS, avant qu'on mit la main sur lui, a et^ saisi de 
ristesse et de tres-grande angoisse. Cousid^rez ceci : 
Test qu'en I'histoire des martyrs nous trouvons de* 
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femmes delicates, qui n'eusseDt pu eadurer la chaleur 
du soleil, lesquelles cependant sout ealr^es avec uiie 
ferme resolution dans les flammes ardentes, et ont 
aoiiffert coDstamment le martyre pour la parole de Dieu. 
M^me entre les payens se trouvent des exemples de 
personnea qui out pbilosophis^ en la mort, et aont aII6s 
k la mort avec le visage de ceux qui en retouroent. 
Comment done s'est il fait que J^sus Christ, qui avoit 
lui-m^me plus de force que tout le monde, a tellement 
gemi, uhann^ et su^ jusqu'^u saog, par la force de 
I'angoisse? Par 1^ reconnoissez, combien fetoit pesant 
le fardeau qu'il portoit, combien horrible 6toit le com- 
bat qu'il avoit entrepris. 11 soufTroit des douleurs eo 
son kme, qui passoieut toute imagination ; car il portoit 
Tire et la malediction qui est due au pecb^ de tous ceux 
pour lesquels il mourroit. Cc qui donnoit force aux 
martyrs dans leur tourmens, c'est qu'iis etoient de- 
charges de leur propres peches, parceque J6sus Christ 
a'en est charge pour les en decharger. Voir, il falloit 
qu'il soufFrit beaucoup plus eu son 3me qu'en son corps, 
parceque nos corps sout beaucoup moins enlaches de 
pfeches que nos 4mes. Les douleurs qu'il a souffertes 
en son corps n'out ^t^ que comme piqures et 16g^res 
^gratignures, en comparaison de I'angoisse de son Saaef' 
et de ce fardeau inimaginable ^ I'esprit humaio. 

Pierre Dijmoulin, 

And Hezekiali received the letter from the hands of thm 

messengers, and read it: and Hezekiah loent up unit 

the house of the Lord, and spread U before the Lori 

— Isaiah xxsvii. 14. 

I PAUSK always upoc these words, to consider of tbt 

beauty of this example, and contrast it with our own 

conduct under like circumstances. We all know what 

it is to receive such letters, such messengers — news of 

danger, difficulty, and distress, when we have no means 

of resistance or escape. Surely there are none i 

know not what it Is to look to the right hand and to th< 
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left, before them and behind them, and find no man vho 
can give them counsel, uothing Ihat can determiDe them 
how to act in the painful, perhaps sudden emergency in 
which they find themselves. And what do we on such 
occasions ? First, perhaps, endure all the agony of hope- 
leas alarm — then all the anxiety of uncertain and uneqoal 
coatrivanues to avert the evil^then have recourse to the 
vacillating counsels and reluctant aids of men : and last 
of all, and least of all depended upon, and when we 
have exhausted ourselves with calculation, or the hour 
of devastation comes to interrupt ua, we mention our 
difficulties to God, and ask counsel of our Father in 
heaven. Let us consider Hezekiah, and be reproved. 
He took the letter that threatened his kingdom with a 
destroction he bad no power to avert — he read it, and 
saw the extent of his danger: Hezekiab did nothing ere 
he referred the question to bis God — he went to him 
ere be answered, ere he spoke: Hezekiah did not first 
calculate the strength of his walls, or the number of 
his horsemen, or the fidelity of his subjects, that he 
might see what he could do without his God, as we do. 
He went to liim first, and submitted to him bis fearful 
case — be laid the letter before him. And how simply 
beautiful the prayer with which he accompanied i^— 
just a mention of his danger, his helplessness, and then 
DO more but this — " Now, therefore, O Lord, save as 
from his hand, &c." O if we would do so too — if we 
would refer our difiiculties simply, and at once, and 
before every thing else, to our Father iu heaven, how 
often would the answer come to us — not to the hearing 
of the ear, but in the tranquil confidence whispered in 
our bosoms — even as it came to Hezekiah — "'Whereas 
thou hast prayed to me." Was it not to Hezekiah, and 
is it not to us, as if be said — Since thou hast cast thy- 
self on me, since thou hast referred to me thy difficulties, 
of me asked counsel, and from me expected safety, so 
making it not thy afiUir but mine— ^behold " I will 
defend this city to save it for mine own sake." 
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Qui kumiliattisfuerit, erit in gloriA^ — JoB. 

L'humilitb est une vertu qui semble convenir pro- 
prement aax p^cheurs qui se reconnoissent^ et qui, 
touch6s da desir de leur salut, entrent dans les voies 
de la penitence. II y a une vmtk qui les decouvre . 
k eux-mSmes et qui les confond ; une justice int^rieure 
qui les reprend et qui les condamne. Leur eonscience 
les afflige, le poid de leurs p^ch^s les abaisse, et le 
premier effet de la grape de J^sus Cloist^ c'est de 
leur faire sentir combien ils s'en 6toient rendus in- 
dignes. On pent dire, pourtant» que rhumilit^ est 
proprement la vertu des saints, parcequ' 6tant plus con- 
vaincus de leurs foiblesses, plus ^claires des lumi^res 
de DieUy plus persuades de sa grandeur, plus touches 
de ses bienfaits, et plus soumis k ses volont^s, ils.lui 
rendent aussi plus d'honneurs, et se d6tachent plus 
d'eux-m^mes. De \k viennent ces consequences que 
les P^res de r£glise ont si souvent tirees, que plus, on 
approche de Dieu, plus on est humble ; que le fonde- 
ment de Thumilite est la connoissance de soi-m6me» et 
que la m^sure de la connoissance de soi-mSme, c'est 
la connoissance de Dieu; qu'ou advance d'autant plus 
dans la justice et dans la charite qu'on se perfectionne 
dans rhumitit6 chr^tienne, et qu'on n'est saint qu'a pro*^ 
portion qu'on est humble. Flbchier^ 



LECTURES 

ON OUR 

SAVIOUR'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 



LECTURE THE NINETEENTH. 



Therefore take no thaught, saying, What shall we eatf^ 
or, What shall we drink f or. Wherewithal shall w^ 
be clothed? (For afttr all these things do the Chn- 
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Hies teet:J for your heavenly Father tnowelk that 
ye have need of all these things. But seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you. Take therefore 
no thought for the morrow; for the morrow shall 
lake thought for the things of itself : sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof. — Matt. vi. 31 — Bi. 

Wk purposely divided this connected passage, be- 
cause we thoDght we perceived in it, as we mostly do 
where the Scriptnre reiterates its words, a changing, or 
at least a growing meaning. We have supposed, as the 
Preacher seemed to us to suppose, that the cares of his 
people were, lest they should not be fed — lest they should 
not be clothed — lest the demands of nature should not 
be satisfied: and we have supposed, that in a worldly 
point of view, they had reasonable grounds for such ap- 
prehension : we have considered it as a word of remon- 
strance and encouragement to the unfortunate. But, 
reading onward to the thirty-third verse, it strikes us 
that this is not all the meaning — the thought of the two 
services, from which this admonition emanates, recurs to 
us — we look out upon the world around us, we look 
inward upon our own hearts, and we perceive at once 
all thai it should mean. Shall we eat, shall we drink, 
shall we he clothed, is not all — there is the what, and 
what, and wherewilh. These things stand but as a figure 
for all the various commodities, elegances, indulgences, 
and proprieties of life; as the Preacher himself declares, 
for all those things after which the Gentiles seek, and - 
which our heavenly Father, since he ordained both them 
and us, knows to be pleasant and desirable, and, to an 
extent, needful to us; and which, superfluous as they 
are to onr actual existence, he has neither forbidden nor 
will withhold, when it is good for us to enjoy them. We 
think he marks his intention to promise more than bare 
necessities, by the very emblem he makes use of, when 
he bids us behold the glory of the lily's dress, surpassing 
H 3 
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that of SolomoD himself — as if lie would have said, " ij 
have given the lily its fair colouriDg, though it could, 
have lived as well without it — I have espetided on thdi 
Dowers of the field and the birds of the air a beauty verjf 
little needful to their brief existence, merely to adorn my 
world, aud add a superfluous charm to this transitory being. 
Can I not give my people, too, what is desirable for the 
station I place them in, what is beautiful and becoming 
to their condition^ Shall I, who have painted the roae 
of one colour, and the lily of another, and planted the 
fir-tree on the heights and the myrtle in the valley, shall 
Inot provide for the distinctions of society I have made}' 
and the variety of faculties I have given?" But whethec'i 
or not this is the meaning of this particular text, it is 
meaning of our Lord's promise in general, and the actual! 
dispensation of his providence. If it be said nay to tl ' 
— we bate not all that befits our condition and suits 01 
faculties — I answer, we are not to be the judges- 
our duly rather to believe it, on his word, that we hai 
what things befit us. Take example of earthly thingr. 
A prince has many vassals — they may he all equally 
fattiiful to his service; yet there are some that eat to his 
apartments, wear robes of ermine, are served with costly 
meats; others, lower in degree, are less splendidly' 
attired — they sit in the halls, and are served on plar^ 
utensils — while others agdn are well conteut to hai 
their appetites supplied, without much question of tl 
where or liow. If they were consulted, perhaps tl 
foot-boy would choose the ermine, and the hiud betal 
himself to the drawiog-room — hut to such rewards 
service and fidelity the master is not pledged- Sojis 
pose further— or rather let «s change the metaphor f 
that we ever love Ihe best — let us observe the fatt 
of a family dealiu;; wiih the offspring of bis love. Oi 
perhaps, the eldest, is to he the representative of 
house — he does not love him best, but he must be fiti 
for his station — he must be more expensively educal 
10 prepare him for the court or the senate— the younj 
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tta, wbo must earn their liviug in trude, would be 
ined by a similar educalioo. Again, the elders of the 
mily partake ot" the dishes at ibeir parents' table, the 
innger are fed in the nursery ou plain food — not becaust: 
I are not equally welcome to the best, but because it is 
tt wholesome for their age; or it may be that one 
pong them shall have a sickly constitution, and, for fear 
" impairing it, shall be deprived of a thousand induU 
ences, shall be diETerently clothed, and suffer not pri- 
itioD only, but many and prolonged hardships, never 
(acted of the rest — nay, banished sometimes of necessity 
IT months and years, to a more' homely and less indul- 
d welling- place. And sometimes again an untoward 
spositioD, or some fault that must be canquered, com- 
ils the unwilling parent to similar difference of treat- 
ent. Is it injustice, is it partiality, or caprice, or acci- 
|eat, that thus gives to one child what it denies to the 
tther! The children of the earthly father know not 
tentimes the cause of their privations ; if told, they can- 
it understand them perhaps — but tbey know their 
iieut's love, and must submit to his decisions. With 
16 same discriminating kindness deals our Father Eternal 
le portion of his household; but the children feel no coufi- 
gnce — if they have not what seems to them good for 
leir condition, they dispute the fact that he has made a 
_ [omise, or deny that he has kept it. The mischief is 
a this, and to this points the admonition of the Preacher. 
W^e attach more importance to the extrinsic circum- 
stances of life than they are worth. Instead of holding 
rith simplicity of heart what providence has given, 
rhether it be rank, or wealth, or beauty, or talents — the 
lelvet, the silks, the jewels, and the gold, that belong to 
inr station and are placed within our reach — doing with 
JieiD oar duty, as far as duty is concerned, and for the 
Bst, our pleasure, gratefully, innocently, and humbly, as 
.creatures blessed without deserving — we make them the 
are and the object of existence : what we shall eat, and 
;hat we shall drink, and what we shall put on — how we 
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shall deck our houses, aod improve our persons, and dis- 
play our talents, and exalt our names, to get honour of 
meii — does il oot consumo onr time, and our thoughts, 
and our activities, from sun-rise to ann-set? And when 
we fail of our desires, does it not sour our tempers, and 
bring strife into our families, and put rivalry and 
bitterness into our hearts i Take thy pen, and calculate 
for this one day, ,the number of hours that have been oc- 
cupied in thinking about these exterior things, the inteose- 
ness of feeling respecting them, the animated earnestneaa 
bestowed upon them, and see what an immense prepon- 
derance they have borne over the things of God, the i 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness. | 

"After all these things do the Gentiles seek." The 
good things of earth and the approbation of men are the 
prime movements of their existence — the righteousness 
of God they would rather not have, and the kingdom of 
God they expect to find when they can spare time from 
more important matters to enquire after it. It is to be 
expected that they will serve the Master they prefer and 
see to his wages first. But when one will call himself 
the servant of Christ, he does indeed need remon- 
strance, should it be perceived that there is no decreas- 
ing anxiety about these things, no lessening of the im- 
portance attached to them, no abridging of the time 
expended upon thera. We do not say he is to 
despise the superfluities he has, and throw tfaem from 
him ; or that he is not to labour in any honest way, 
to procure what seems to be within his reach — but 
he is to hold them in simplicity, and to go after them 
in quietness, and they are not to be the objects of 
anxiety and care. We may say, if we please, that it 
is difficult to draw the line — while they evidently oc- 
cupy all our time, and ail our thoughts, and all our 
powers, we may persuade ourselves that they are not 
the chief objects of our care : but we know better- 
are not so ignorant as we are dishonest in all this— 
know very well the difference between desiring a thing J 
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B beiog anxious about it — betveen having a ihiDg and 

r hearts upon it. A tender conscience may, 

s small matters, run into excess, and make need- 

I sacrifices of the good that Heaven gives : and a 
r spirit may ignorantly give a larger share of interest 
to the concerns of life than is their due, without mean- 
ing to defraud its rightful Master : let us pray to be Icept 
front either excess ; the former is the safer — but in the 
broad line of difference, as God has drawn it, there is no 
real difficulty in perceiving whether the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness he the first object of our seeking ; 
and that secure, whether all these things are, not in- 
deed a matter of indifference, but of so little compara- 
tive importance, that we can trust our Maker to give or 
to withhold them with a quiet mind> 

We scarcely need to esplaiu what is meant by the 
things we are first desired to seek. The kingdom of 
God is his grace received into the heart, the fruit and 
promise of redeeming love, and that immortality of 
glory prepared for us hereafter. His righteousness is 
that holiness of heart, the love of it, and the pursuit of 
it, without which no man shall see the lA>rd. How 
worthy these things are to occupy the first place in our 
thoughts and cares, we will not now discuss. By so 
much as time is longer than eternity — by so much as 
the approbation of God is of more value than the admi- 
ration of men — by so much as the purifying of the heart 
from sin, and adorning it with heavenly perfection, is of 
more moment than to deck, the body gracefully, and 
feed it luxuriously — by so much is time, and care, and 
anxiety, due to the one in preference to the other. We 
experience every day, in earthly things, how one great, 
predominating interest, will absorb our faculties and 
engross our cares, to the almost forgetting of inferior 
matters, to which at other limes our disoucupied minds 
would give considerable atleulion : and we doubt not to 
say it is impossible — yes, impossible, that a mind really 
taken up wilh the cares of eternity, can be as ausioio 
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and as busy about the commodities of life as he wu] 
before. He will feed himself and clothe himself — he 
may even eat tbe same things, and wear the same things 
he did before — but it will not have cost him the same 
degree of forethought what he shall get and how he] 
shall get it, nor the same regret, if he should be calieJ 
upOD to forego it. Aud we would remind every Chnw 
tian, that God demands and expects that there should b 
in this a diSerence, a plain and perceptible differenof 
between his disciples and the Gentile world. 

"All these things shall be added unto you" — they are* 
but as the light dust of the balance in comparison with 
the great things that God has done for you and pro- 
mised ; but he knows that ye have need of them, and he 
will throw them as nothings into the scale, heaped in 
full measure already with the purchased blessings of 
redeeming love — pardon, peace, and immortality : be 
will add them, not at your choosing or your wild wishing, 
which would bring you to mischief quickly, but as the 
Father to his children, according to their real fitness for 
your condition, temper, aud constitution, and the futui 
estate to which he destines you. Will it not contei 
you J 

Alas! if it will not. there is but one reason whjd 
You hold them not as the light froth upon the surface 
added to fill np the measure of his bounty. It is oiSi 
these that ye have set your hearts, to love them first 
and best; on these your minds are fixed intently as the 
chiefest good ; and these in possession, it is the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness you desire should b^J 
added as the make-wejghts of bis bounty, never intel 
faring with more substantial benefits. If this be not i 
if our hearts testify to us that we have indeed put 1 
first first and the last last, let us well consider the n 
maining verse — it is a lesson hard to learn, and we i 
most unwilling to give attention to it ; there are 1 
of the Gospel precepts so little acted npon by ChrUtu 
in general. 
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f"Take therefore uo thou^t for to-morrow; for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. SdGB- 
cieDt aoto the day is the evil thereof." Man does oot 
tLiak so — none bat a Christiaa can ever think so ; and 
be finds it very hard to act apoo the truth to which hin 
lodgmeDt cauDot refuse asseot. Yet is God very rea- 
aonableio his demands. He knows how susceptible we are 
i suSering, and how much exposed to it, aud it is not 
a his design that our hearts should become hardened 
Bbd iDsensible to sublunary ill. If that were so, the 
i suffer would fail of their purpose to chastea and 
to purify our spirits. The ill that he sends to-day, be 
means that we should feel to-ilay, and be bumbled by 
, and repent. We must and we ought; and perhaps 
le more holy and the more elevated the spirit be, the 
is it in itself averse to ill, apart from the spi- 
supporl communicated from above. But what 
s a dependent, dying creature to do with to-morrow? 
He has no to-morrow. To dress it in anticipatory co- 
]oura, to blacken it wilh fear, or blazon it with Lopes, 
fa to nsurp another's right: the thing that he provides 
for is not his: the owner mocks its provident intrusion, 
and seems almost to take pleasure in defeating bis pur- 
poses. 

We need not much notice what our Lord does not 
notice, that in many things it will be pleaded, provi- 
I for the future must be made; and improvidence, 
itself a vice, will bring to certain and deserved punish- 
nent. It is not here said or meant, that we are not 
to act prudently with respect to the cootiogeDt future 
tfaat is before us. Thought, anxious, careful thought, 
iiDcb as is here alluded to, has little to do with action ; 
i generally ends where action begins; it is that con- 
nuning fearfulness, that is relieved the moment it can 
1 itself any thing to go about for the furtherance 
of its object. If I am anxious for to-morrow's fare, or 
' fearful of to-morrow's ill, tell me bow by exertion I may 
probably find the one or avert the other — activity will take 
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pla^^e of cureless n ess, bnt they are not one. It i 
carefulness, not the activity, (hat is here prohibited. 
Prudent activity does what it can do for the days that 
seem to be coming ; and iLe more cheerfully and triist- 
fally it goes about its task, the more, by very much, it is 
likely to accompli^ib. Care consumes herself with thought 
where she canuot act ; looks round on a darkness 
through which she cannot see; and waits in agonizing 
anticipation of approaching ill, that no anticipation can 
avert. Has she not reason ? No — if she be a Christian, 
none. If she be guided by reason and philosophy eveih 
she will confess her suffering is irrational — for to-morrOl 
may not come, or the threatened evil may not com 
with it— or coming, it may prove no evil, hut be t^ 
source of good- — at any rate, since care cannot avert X 
care is a superfluity of suffering, for that which when i 
comes, must be endured no less. This is truth, taugt 
by the common experience of humanity — but it i 
less truth: the heart admits it, and is as wretched I 
before : feeling will not be reproved by reason, or foi 
bidden by arguments of philosophy. Christian trust i 
the only power on earth that can engage the bosom 
forego its bodings, and leave its futurity to God. 

Day by day to fake our daily bread, patient if it 
bitfer„ grateful if it be sweet — doing with the day's pom 
sessions, in simplicity of heart, what they seem to i 
given for — using and not abusing— wearing our hi 
nours, if we have them, with as little ostentation i 
the lily that Heaven has dressed — eating our abui 
dance, if we have it, as dependent and yet as cheerf 
as the blithe bird of the morning — or, of our poverty aa 
need reaping humility and lowliness of heart, 
relinquishment of earthly confidence, as, while it bo* 
our heads into the dust, may lift and elevate our souls t 
heaven — and for the morrow, asking no question but tha 
which has already been answered, " I will provide, sail 
iheLord;" thisisourjust position. "If there bea to-morrow 
wliich, whether there will be or not, he hath not told the( 
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it is tiiy God's, and he vill do in it hia pleasure. Aod 
wbose but bis would we have done in it? Not our own, 
for we know not wiiat is good for as — not the world's, 
for the world is not our master— if prosperity be gvod 
for us, it will be prosperous— we may hope for it and 
pray for it. If it come fraught with evil, it is not because 
the treasure-house of his bounty has been emptied, nor 
because he is loath to waste them upon us : it is because 
we are sick and must be healed — or we have provoked 
bim and must be chastened. Would we continue nick? 
Would we go on in our corruption i Not if his kingdom, 
wherenone but they who are made whole may enter, be the 
first object of our desires — not if hia righteousness be 
tliat for which we hunger more and thirst more than for 
gur body's sustenance ,- the sense of sin more wearisome 
on our bosoms than any thing beside. Come accom- 
panied as it may, if we can trust our God, to-morrow 
must be good, and such as we would not alter if we 
might, lest we should mar his purpose to our own 
andoing. If we are believers we know this, and are 
assured of it, and every day's experience confirms us in 
its truth: for in the days and the morrows that have 
beeo already numbered, which is the one that has not 
written itself merciful in memory's books? That we 
would venture, that we would dare to wish other than it 
was, except, indeed, in our own using of it '! The blind 
man in his darkness commits himself to the guidance of 
Ins dog, convinced on experience that he will lead him 
light, and walks fearless and upright mid a thousand 
dangers. The child in its helplessness leans on its 
QUrse's hand, and believes it shall not fall because she 
(ells it so, and has always kept her word. But no length 
of experience, no tried security, no retrospective of pro- 
misea fulfilled and trust rewarded, it seems, can induce 
die Christian 1o rely upon his God and be at peace. 



THE LISTENER.— No. XXXII. 

Madam, 

Though yon intend to devote your papers mort 
especially to the amuBement or informatioii of your 
younger readers, I must ^entare to believe, that pro- 
fessing to assist education, whatever concerns educa- 
tion, whether addressed to the parents or the children, 
comes as much into your department, as into that of 
any other contributor to the work. Aod though I am 
aware, also, that you modestly protest against giving^ 
unasked advice to the learned and the wise, I conclude 
when yon are asked, you will yield to the expressed 
wishes of some of your readers, and impart your serious 
thoughts upon a subject of no small importance to oor 
children, if not immediately interesting to them: and 
important more especially to those yoniig and not 
mnch experienced mothers, who have monthly recourse 
to the pages of the work to which you contribnte, in 
search of hints for the management and education of 
their children. As soon as a group of little creatures 
peep out from the nursery, every body asks the mother 
how she means to educate them, and she, with matema! 
anxiety, begins to question of the best method. For 
some it is determined that they have governesses, some 
are to be sent to school, some are to be taught by 
masters, and some are to get their education piece-meal 
and by accident, in any way that may happen ; which I 
have been surprised to observe, often proves in the 
issue a very good one. As to which of these modes of 
education is the best, volumes large and volnmes many 
have been written ; and your most partial readers would 
not, I believe, petition you for another, even of six 
pages, were there not a point of view in which the sub- 
ject is not, to my knowledge, sufficiently considered. 
There is yet room for discussion on the subject, " How 
^ould a Ckrittian mother educate her children ? For, 
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Hadam, it cannot be that the same answer should be 
^ven where that adjective is subjoined and where it is 
omitted. ItcaoDot be, that to ends so opposite, the same 
path should be the most direct. When a boy is to be 
brought up to the church, he is not sent to Sandhurst, 
Deitber when destined to the seas, is he sent to Oxford. 
If, therefore, there be two masters, two services, two 
worlds, so distinct and separate as you have described 
them ia jour recent pages, and as the Scriptures 
throughout describe Ihem, there must be some diSer- 
.ence in the mode of preparation for them. The boy 
sent to Sandhurst, may, when be becomes a man, choose 
lo go into the church; and the man educated at Oxford, 
maj take it into his head to go to sea ^ but this is not in 
the parent's contemplation — they have an object, and 
pursue the most likely means to its attainment. The 
child of the Christian mother may turn out careless, 
thougblless, unbelieving; and choose the service for 
which she was not designed — for genuine piety goes not 
by ioberitance, nor of the bequest of man — but the 
Christian mother does not intend this, does not prepare 
few this bad preference. And if at the baptismal font 
•be have really devoted ber child to be a child of God 
•ad a servant of Christ, with ardent prayer and honest 
viih that the vow should be fullilled, it is impossible 
her view of education, and the mauner in which she 
calculates the advantages of the various modes of it, 
can be exactly the same as if she considers that cere- 
CQODy an established farce, and would be very sorry 
that her child should fulfil its promises. If, therefore, 
I now ask you to write your sentiments upon the best 
mode of educating girls, it in for Christian mothers 
only I ask the c|uestion, and lo them only 1 wish your 
observations to apply — for I am satisfied they cannot, 
in every point at least, be equally apphcabie to all. 
Allow me to offer to your readers my own Listenings, 
and to request you vrill fill up the paper by giving ns 
Uie result of yours. 
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SOB ' ' 

TraveHing last Autumn leisurely and for my amusement, 
in the West of England, by one of those casualties that 
410 often give beginning to the most intimate and lasting 
friendship, I became acquainted with a gentleman tra- 
velling the same road, though not on the same errand-— 
I was wandering away from my home, he was making 
baste to return to his. After much of that preluding 
sort of intercourse which usually makes the first chapteir 
of a story so very interesting, I received an invitation 
to make his house one stage upon my journey, and re- 
main a few days there to see what was worthy of ob- 
servation in the neighbourhood. I did so: and what- 
ever I did or did not see without, for that makes no- 
thing to my story, I was most highly satisfied with all 
.1 found within. I scarcely need draw a picture of 
which, the original may be seen in every town or prov- 
ince of our happy country — the picture of domestick 
•enjoyment and grateful prosperity. By prosperity I 
do not niean wealth revelling in her balls of luxury, 
amid the plenitude of unrestrained expenditure, bat 
that secure sufficiency, which speculating avarice does 
not reach, and ostentatious splendour does not waste-, 
which hundreds do enjoy, and hundreds might who do 
not, were th;jir desires more reasonable and their hearts 
more grateful. 

If there was nothing in the residence of my friend 
that bespoke unlimited resources, ' nothing splendid Or 
costly, it is impossible to imagine a comfort that there 
was not. Though not far from a large town, the exten- 
sive shrubbery that encompassed the house, and closed 
it from the road, gave to it a fictitious air of lonelioess 
and seclusion, the more delightful, perhaps, that it was 
not a reality. My friend was a grave and sensible man, 
one in whose company you could not pass an hour with- 
out perceiving a mind of no common cultivation, under 
the immediate and habitual influence of the strongest 
religious principle. His lady was cheerful, rational, it 
seemed to me accomplished and well-read, with re- 
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Qwtkuble kindness aod simplicity of manners. Their 
days were spent in that sort of busy leisure, in which do 
one being actually cooipelled to do any thing, has yet, in 
the sense of duty, a gtroDger impulse to activity than 
any necessity could supply. When the maruiDg bell 
rang for pruyers, about half a dozen servants made 
their appearance, with cheerful faces, and received in 
few words the kindly instructions of their master. The 
breakfast hour past in rational discourse or the discus- 
sion of family matters ; my friend went either to his 
stndy, or to some business in the town or in the country, 
that took up great part of bis morning : the lady was 
occupied as most no( idle ladies are, with a great many 
different things — books, work, household affairs, the 
calls of friendship and the claims of benevolence. At 
dinner, in the evening, whether it was in the society of 
a few cultivated and agreeable friends, or in the perusal of 
popular works, or the chat about men and things — I do 
not mean scandal— time passed with equal and uu- 
tronbled wings, till the day's work ended as it began, in 
the assembling of the family to prayers ; as if to forget 
all distinctions where all are equal, and lose in con- 
templation of eternity, the factitious dllferences of time 
and circumstance. Peace, holiness, and love, had there 
their dwelling ; nor dwelt there only for the comfort of 
the family themselves. There the ignorant bad iusliuc- 
tion and advice, the hungry had food and the naked 
clothing. At a certain hour of the week-day, I saw the 
lady go out to visit establishments of charity, that 
needed, as she told me, the personal attention of those 
wbo supported them, as persons acting there for hire 
seldom did their duty or understood it. At a certain 
hour on the Sunday, I saw a number of half grown giria 
assembled in her hall, to be instructed by herself. In 
conversation with her husband, I heard her speak of 
Polly Thomson, and Betty Wilson, and Jemmy Butler, 
as if she knew all the children's characters and propensi- 
tie«, and was making it her business to watch over their 
I 3 
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welfare day by day, checking the growth of ill, and eil* 
couraging every promise of good. The gentleman took 
me to the schools h& had established, where I observed 
that he called every child by its name, and spoke to it 
in a manner that implied a personal knowledge of its 
temper or condition. He sometimes talked apart with 
the teachers, with an earnestness that proved he did 
not think it enough to hire and to pay, without knowing 
how the daty was performed. I do not wish to write a 
story — imagine all the rest. Consider, for you know^ 
how many well-beneficed clergy, many professional or 
independent gentlemen, many wealthy, retired trades- 
men, live and pass their time, and scatter blessings 
around them. For my part, I envied the very servants 
in the house ; for they, even to the stable-boy, seemed 
objects of kindness and parental care; as if their em- 
ployers held themselves responsible for th^ir present 
comfort and their eternal welfare, so far as by human 
means either could be promoted. 

It was the second evening of my visit, that, sitting 
with my friends alone, intent on the growth of the just- 
lighted fire, whose gay crackling made one rejoice that 
the chill of an Autumn evening had afforded excuse for 
lighting it. I remarked on what I had seen, and added — 
a sort of compliment that needed lio sacrifice of truth — 
that the neighbouring poor were favoured by providence, 
in that, having no children of their own, it had disposed 
their hearts to become the parents of all around them. 
The lady smiled, and asked why I thought they had no 
children. Certainly I had no reason to think so, except 
the want of a reason ta think otherwise ; and not imme- 
diately replying, she added, " Our two girls are gone to 
school for some years in London, and our boy is at 
Eton." I had started a fruitful theme — a mother's 
tongue will rarely wear it out. She spoke of her girls' 
affections — of the tears they shed at parting — of her 
longing anticipation of their return. Once I interrupted 
her to ask why she parted from them. ** It was for their 
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good — ^for the advantage of better masters — that Ihey 
nugbt mix with other girls — that they might not be with- 
out the atlvautages that others have, whose parents live 
more in the world. She could not he so selfish as to de- 
prive ihem of these, for the sake of sparing herself thii 
painful separatioD." 

like jourself. Madam, I am more disposed to listen 
tfaan to talK : but it passed over my mind, that had I a 
child, to have it brought up in such a house as this I 
would pay double what they paid to send theirs out of it. 
I had not beard there a siugle word I should not wish my 
child to hear — I had not seen a thing I should not desire 
her to imitate — I had not even missed a thing I should 
be careful for her to acquire — and the company I bad 
met there were such as I should desire her to form con- 
nexion with. For what so great advantages were these 
children gone abroad? I asked to whom they had com- 
tnitted so important a charge. My friend replied that it 
had cost him much anxious care to determine where to 
send them — he had enquired widely.andchosen the school 
that seemed, from all he heard, the most desirable. In 
the single interview he had with the lady, ho was much 
satisfied with her conversation, and her account of her- 
■elf. I asked permission to visit the girls on my returu 
to Loudon, and receive them at my house. It wa* 
granted gladly; the father assuring me that to know 
tbcm under the observation of a friend he could rely on, 
would be a great satisfaction, while he was too far off to 

firatch them himself. Whv did a parent choose to be so 
^ I returned to town, aud repaired with my letters of 
credit to tbe school. I was shown into a room, very 
neat, very clean, very cold — the chairs stood with their 
backs to the walls — tbey looked as ii' they were made to 
stand there — the sofa looked as if it was made to wear 
its handsome covering — the bright bars of the grate, fil- 
led with cut paper, seemed determined on a perpetual 
summer — the carpet beamed in vernal freshness as if 
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few were the footsteps privileged to tread it. Over the 
chimDey hun^ a large bunch of flowers, beautifully 
painted; but like no flowers that ever grew, unless it 
might be in Eden. By the aide of them hung a crayon 
head — ^beautifully executed also, could the head and the 
hair have agreed upon the angle of inclination that be- 
came them. The lady of the house appeared, and re- 
ceived roe with much politeness. She was well-dressed, 
and for any thing I could exactly specify to the contrary, 
well-bred. Yet 1 know not how it was, that the first 
thing which came to my mind on seeing her, was the rOi- 
fined, elegant, sensible mother I had parted from — ^it wa» 
not from the resemblance certainly. She had one of 
those faces which the inexperienced call good-natured, 
because they are round, fresh, and lively: a physiogno- 
mist does not say so. She talked much, and sensibly, 
and very religiously — that sort of way in which people 
talk, whose right to be called religious has never been 
questioned by others, nor for a moment doubted by 
themselves. She passed high encomiums on her pupils, 
their talents and behaviour; but wished they could for- 
get their parents and their home — it would be better if 
their mother did not write so often. She then praised 
their previous education, and wished all her pupils 
were religiously brought up — some girls came there 
with such habits and ideas collected at home, it wa> 
scarcely possible to prevent their doing mischief to 
others, or to make them conform even exteriorly to the 
principles on which she educated her pupils : their pa- 
rents too were so suspicious of reli^on, she was obliged 
to allow many things she did not approve; and that 
even for the children's sake, who might else be removed, 
and placed where they could learn no good at all. This 
was true — but it reminded me of once opening a green- 
house window to cool some plants that would not bear 
the heat, by which I killed all those that had been tii 
to it. 

The pupils followed— tall, delicate girls of twelve 
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fifteen years. The i^verneas did not leave them with 
me. What, I thought, cau the father's friend say to the 
father's child, that needs be listened to? 1 gave them 
their mother's letter — they presented it to their gov- 
erness to read. What, 1 thought again, can a mother 
write to her own child, that a strany;er presumes to scru- 
tinize ! When I talked of their home, I remarked that 
u tear came to the eye of the elder, while an arch smile 
played on the face of the younger. The governess re- 
marked it, and commending the latter, gave a gentle 
reproof to the other. I remembered what that home 
was, and claimed most fellowship with the feeUngs of 
the elder. 

The girls came often to my house, and it being per- 
ceived that I was confided iu hy the parents, I was even 
once or twice allowed to look in upon tllem at their 
studieB. The governess, in truth, bad no cause to fear 
ioGpectioD. Though of a rugged temper and feelings 
safficiently obtuse, she conscientiously fulfilled the dnties 
she had engaged for. She was not the mother of her 
pupils — she was not pledged to be — but she was their in- 
Btiuctress, just, careful, clever. She did not love them — 
how could she love a dozen fresh-comets every year, 
whom at the end of it she might never see again I But 
she treated them kindly and was anxious for their im- 
provement. She did not kuow their characters — how 
could she, when she never saw them freed from the 
form her presence imposed? But she managed them 
npoQ some broad principle, and instructed them upon 
■ome mechanical system, that no doubt suited all tem- 
peM and capacities. In short, there was nothing to 
blame: and when T compared the unfurnished rooms 
and uncomfortable meals, the harsh orders and captious 
replies, the slovenly dress and not over-cleanly habits, 
the restraint before the governess, the rudeness in her 
nbsenoe, the rivalry, bitterne^, jealonsy and imperti- 
iieace, that ever -will prevail where twenty persons. 
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young or old, are compelled without their choice 1 
dwell together id perpetual competition, without the 
sofleuing influence of natural affection, early habit, and 
united interest — when I compared all this with the ele- 
gance, the indulgence, the peace, the love that )>ervBded 
the home of these children, doubtless the fault was 
mine, that I did immediately perceive the advantages to 
be derived from such a change. 

Talking with the girls in private, expressly for the pur- 
pose, I found how differently each one was affected bj 
the change, according to her different character. The 
elder's heart was all at home. Did she like musick, draw- 
ing, reading? — She used to like it when she was at homQ, 
but she did not now. Did she like her school-fellows t No 
^-one was ill-natured, another proud, another stupid. 
Mistrust, suspicion, dislike, feelings she could never in her 
home have known, were evidently among the lessons she 
had learned. She should wish never to know any one 
when she left school, but her papa and mama. The 
younger wanted (g go home, of course — but she should 
not like to live always in the country. It would be so 
mopy to have no companions, and see nothing of the 
world — Miss F. had asked her to a child's ball, sbe 
wished I would ask her mama to let her go— then 
could be no harm in going once to see what it was lika. 
Did I think her mama would let her have a pelisse like 
Miss B.'s — the things they had in the country looked so 
old-fashioned in town. Her governess would not let 
her go home with Miss F., because they were what she 
called worldly people ; but for her part she thought them 
a great deal more good-natured and pleasant than her- 
self, who was always talking about rehgion. I was to 
be sure to tell her mama that she liked French now, be- 
cause she had got above a whole class of ill-natnred 
girls, who used to laugh at her when she came to school ; 
now she could pay them back again. While the oin 
talked only of her discomfoits, her wrongs, her dislike] 
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In & lone of discontent and iil-humour I could not but 
blame extremely ; the other talked of her triumphs, her 
discoveries, and her new-waked desires, in a way that 
tutisfied me she had learned too much. I doubted if 
either would be as happy when she went hack, as she 
TBS before she came. Questioniug them about the re- 
ligious instructions and practices of the school, they 
said their governess look a great deal of pains about it, 
read plenty of prayers and plenty of sermons, and gave 
[hem very good things to learn. But it took up a great 
deal of their time, uiid was very tiresome, and most of 
ihe girls made a joke of it. The elder had found out 
there was no real religion but in her father's house — the 
younger bad found out it was much better to keep one's 
religion to oneself, and not make a fuss about it. With 
respect to the manners of my young friends, which they 
had more especially come hither to improve, the one 
i^as indiETerent, inattentive and lounging, almost to rude- 
oeas — the other was pert, confident and fanlastical; 
neitlier bore the smallest resemblance to the elegant 
fflinplicity of their mother. 

I have told ray story, madam. Are all schools alike? 
1b a school education the only good or the only bad one? 
Must Chrislian mothers send their girls away from them 7 
Are children better any where than in the best of homes? 
Was the personal inspection bestowed on Betty Wilson 
and Jemmy Butler not owing to their own children? I 
hope you wit! fill up my paper by giving me yonr opinion. 
Yonrs, 

A LtSTEXER. 



Notwithstanding the strong desire of my corres- 
poodent that I will fill up the paper, he has so amply 
filled it himself, that I must perforce defer my answer 
till another opportunity : beside, that I must have time 
to Listen, before I shall know what answer to return. 
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Schiste, or Slate — Chlorite — ^Talc — Grauwack. ^ 

Mrs. L. — Another considerable substance among (he 
Primitive Rocks is Schi^te or Slate — bear it in mind 
that when we use the word Schistose, we mean Slaty, 
splitting like Slate. There are many kinds, and many 
terms for the substance, but not difficult to understand : 
— ^if we say Micaceous Schiste, we mean Slate with a 
good deal of Mica in it, or Mica Slate — Argillaqeous 
Schiste, Slate with a mixture of Clay, or Clay Slate, 
and so on. 

Matilda. — Slate, as far as I am acquainted witll 
it, is a very different substance from those we have 
examined. 

Mrs. L. — Not always. As Gneiss passes by easy 
gradations into Granite, so does Schiste pass into Gneiss 
by gradual change of form and loss of its distinguishing 
characters. Argillaceous Schiste, Common Slate, is suf- 
ficiently distinct, and too familiar to you to need a speci- 
men. '' The essential minerals of the Clay or Common 
Slate are the peculiar indurated Clay which by itself 
forms all the simple varieties, together with Quartz and 
Mica, which enter into the coarser and compound kinds 
of Slate. The conglomerated varieties, or the coarse 
Graywackes, contain, in addition to these, fiagments of 
fome of the primary rocks. It ought also to be added, 
that in some rare instances, grains of Felspar occur in 
such a manner as to give the rocks a porphyritic ap- 
pearance." 

** According to these different circumstances, the tex-. 
ture of the several varieties differs ; the finer presenting 
one which is perfectly compact and uniform, while tha 
Micaceous, the sandy, ike gravelly, and the conglo- 
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merate kinds, are each characterized by textures wbich 
these terms will sufficiently explain. A parallel dis- 
positioa of the Mica, is sometimes in the Micaceous va- 
rielies a commoD caase of lissibilitv, (splitting) where no 
such tendeucy is jierceptihle in the base. In many of 
these rocks, it is apparent tbat the parts are united by 
KOmethiDg more than a mechanical adhesion. This 
seems to be the case in many of the compact kinds, or 
the houe-slales, and, occasionally, in some of those which 
coutain abundant grains of Quartz^ but in the greater 
number, the indurated clay forms the cement whicb 
unites all the fragments, whether great or small, into a 
solid mass." 

" Argillaceous Schiste," or, as we will now call it by 
the common name. Clay Slate, "occurs in two modes ; 
ID the one, forming very extensive tracts of country ^ in 
the other, alternuting in small proportion with many 
other rocks, and often in a very intricate manner. Tn 
tfais country, where it is found occupying great spaces, 
it is generally the uppermost rock of tbe Primary Strata, 
being immediately followed by the Secondary Class. 
In other cases, it alternates with one or more of ail the 
Primary Strata ; often also lying in the immediate 
vicinity of Granite, as it does in Cornwall. In Scot- 
land, however, these alternations chiefly occur where it 
occupies a small space in comparison with the other 
rocks among which it lies. These beds of Slate are 
extremely irregular in their forms and dispositions, and 
they vary very much in dimension. Where they alter- 
nate with other rocks in the manner last described, they 
are often very ihin; but where they occur in extensive 
tracts and unmixed, they attain to such a thickness, 
that it is frequently impossible 1o dlscovi^r the places 
where they are separated. Slate presents some va- . 
rieties of internal structure, one of which constitutes its 
chief value for the purposes of architecture. This is the 
Schistose disposition, in consequence of which it is capa- 
ble of being split into slates of considerable tenuity in 
VOL. VI. K 
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maDy cases ; ivhile in others, it rather presents imper-* 
feet inclinations of a fissile tendency, than tite property 
of dividing into continuous plates. This quality occurs 
both in the finer and coarser varieties ; but the former 
possess it in the most perfect manner, although many of 
the latter, or the Graywacke Slates, are sufiiciently divisi* 
ble for economical purposes." 

Mat. — Are we to understand Graywacke to mean 
always a coarse Slate? 

Mrs. L. — ^You will sufficiently understand the word 
with that explanation. 

** In general the Slates are flat, being sometimes also 
smooth; but in others, they are minutely undulated. 
Beds of Slate are frequently divided by natural joints, 
which are either at right angles, or oblique, to the plane 
of stratification. According to these circumstances, 
they frequently separate into rhomboidal or prismatic 
fragments, more or less regular, and presenting great 
diversity of form. The prevailing colour of those va- 
rieties that form the roofing slate, is lead blue. It is 
also of a pale grey, or an obscure purple or greenish 
grey, or mottled with two colours. It occurs but 
rarely of very pale greyish and greenish hues, or nearly 
white. Other varieties are of a pale yellowish, or . 
greenish grey colour ; sometimes lead blue, or the two 
colours occupy alternate laminae. It is very abundant 
in nature, and found usually in close contact with the - 
Granite Rock, which often appears to have forced its ' 
way through it, in some violent concussion* ** At St. ; 
Michael's Mount, in Cornwall, a Schistose, or Slaty 
Rock, is invaded by a mass of Granite from beneath ; 
veins of the latter penetrate the former, which is hard- 
ened and broken, apparently by the force with which 
the Granite has been protruded. There are four 
Granitic summits in the promontory of Cornwall, all 
probably connected with^each other, and with that at . 
Dartmoor; the surrounding country is principally Clay • 
Slate, which every where inclines to the Granite, in the 
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same tuanner_us the strata of ibe Brockton hi ibd Harts 
forest. In the bill of Aviemore, veins of Granite are 
seen penetmtlag the Slaty Rock in all directions, and 
upon tbe weallier-wom side, facing tbe north-eaBt, a 
large vein of Granite may be perceived, widest at 
bottom, running nearly perpendicular, and enlarging 
into a mass or stratum of Granite, between the layers of 
Slate. Travelling northwards from Edinburgh, we 
enter upon Mica Slate at one of the Highland passes, 
and crossing (be Grampians, find their principal sum- 
mits of the same materials. From Loch Tay to Killin, 
the same rocks continue, with beds of limestone. Ben 
More is a Mica Slate rock, of exceeding grandeur: it 
rises about four thousand feet above the sea's level, and 
is thickly intersected with Quartz veins. Ben Lawer, 
to the north of Loch Tay, is of similar composilion ; it 
is chiefly Gneiss, associated with Mica Slate and Quartz; 
aod the same substances are found at Crag, Caillach, 
and ScbehallioD, and contribute to the magniliceuce of 
the celebrated pass of Killikrankie, between Dunkeld 
and Blair in Athol." 

Mat. — What is the difference between Mica Slate 
and Clay Slate! 

Mrs. L. — The Schistcs differ in name as well as ap- 
pearance, according as different substances enter into 
coiDposition with tbe Quartz of which Slate is particu- 
larly composed. Here is a specimen of Mica Slate, 
Plate 7., Fig. 1. — glittering with the Mica that abounds 
in it, and of a stringy appearance. Like Gneiss, it 
generally forms extensive tracts of country and ranges of 
bigh mountains, but it is sometimes also found occupying 
very small spaces, in alternation with other primary 
rooks. In some instances, it may be separated into 
flJates adapted to economical uses ; in others, the laminar 
fracture is very irregular and imperfect. This specimen, 
you see, approaches much in appearance to the Gneiss, 
aud does so in fact. The minerals of which these rocks 

! composed, are essentially Mica and Quartz: to the 
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varying proportions of Ihesp are owing all the leadu^ 
Tarieties which are found in this rock. Asit differs front 
Gdciss chieOy in excluding Felspar, so it easily passes into 
that rock by the admission ofthis niinerai. With greater 
facility, it passes into Quartz Rock ; as the same iugredi* 
ents form one of the chief varieties of that snbstance ; not 
indeed is it often possible to determine to which of thess 
two, any specimen or even stratum ought to he referred* 
Many minerals are frequently found imbedded in ttiis rock* 
Among' these. Garnet is eminently conspicuous; as it 
sometimes abounds to such a degree as almost to equal i0 
quantity the including rock, and thus materially to aftecttO 
character. The colours of Alicaceous Slate offer very lit^ 
variety. With the exception of those which contain 4 
conspicuous quantity of imbedded extraneous iBiueralii, 
or pass into Chlorite Schiste, they pi-eseiit iuats of greyr. 
only ; the Mica varying from black to white, the Qu; 
bein|>; almost invai'iubly colourless. Chlorite SchistetH 
only Slate with Chlorite instead of Mica — and Chlorita 
is so little different IVom Mica, that its greeti hue is si*^ 
most the only distinction. Tulcose Schiste and Horor 
blende Schiste may explain the-msehes in the same way, 
the one containing Talc, a substance resembling 31ic^. 
but distinguished from it by not being flexible ; theJittt^^ 
Hori)blen<li', u substance you are already acquoiiite 
with. Thesu ,3lates are generally found in close contain 
with each other, and all nearly connected with Gneiss;, 
Which do you suppose this specimen to be i — Fig. 2. 
Mat. — 1 think it is Chlorite Schiste from the colour. , 
Mrs. L,— You may be confirmed in that opinion by 
the soft, smooth feel of it. 

I musi now beg you to observe that I have introduce^ 
the Slates in our conversation upon Primitive B^cks, bet 
cause Geologists make some of the Slates to belong tt^ 
that Class, though they arrange the Clay Slate amo^ 
the Transition Kocks, because it contains organic H 
mains. I have before told you that these distinctions a 
Primary, Transition. &c. are arbitrary, aud every aystei 
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of Geolof^ draws t!ie line where its projector pleases. 
My rea'^oii for not separating the Schistes in explaining 
their nature to you, was that they are all connected in 
nature; tbey are found in conjunctioa with each other; 
and from the Mica Slate, which most resembles Gneiss, 
seem to pass gradiinlly to the Clay Slate, which is alto- 
gether unlike it. 

Mat. — I think we shall have a clearer noliou of the 
Schistes in general, than if you had introduced them at 
separate times — we can remember that while one Geolo- 
gist, ia his list of substances, draws the line of division 
Tbetween the Mica Slate and the Clay Slate, leaving the 
latter to the Transition Class, another draws the line 
■"^er it, so leaving (he Clay Slate in the list of Primitive 
Socks. - 

"Mrs. L. — Keeping ,this in mind, yon will make no 
confusion between different systems. To finish with this 
Ai^llaceous Schiste or Clay Slate, I will quote the de- 
scription of an author who calls it Secondary. " Clay 
Slate is extremely abundant, and generally immediately 
iDCumbent upon the Primary series. It is often Mica- 
ceous near the junction, and we frequently observe it 
fragmented and penetrated by Quartz, or Felspari or 
Mica, or by Granite itself. Before the blow-pipe, it 
fuses into a black mass ; its usual colours are various 
'shades of grey, and it is generally so soft as to yield 
to the nail Siliceous and Argillaceous earths, and Oxyde 
of Iron with a little Lime and Magnesia are its principal 
ingredients. The varieties of Slate are applied to vari- 
ous useful purposes; that which is easily separable into 
thin plates, compact, sonorous, and not injured by the 
Application of a moderate heat, is employed for rooting 
bouses. London is chiefly supplied from Bangor, in 
' Caernarvonshire, and from the neighbourhood of Kendal 
in Westmoreland. There are very large quarries at Eas- 
dalc, iu Argyleshire; according to Mr, Jameson, five 
tnillions of Slates are there annually manufactured', which 
jives employment to 300 men. There are several Slats 
K 3 
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Quarries of note in Dunibiirtoiisliire; one ought partieOj 
larly to be mentiotiRd at Loss ; it is of geological interee 
and commands a caplivatin^ view of the lake and th) 
neighbouring nioutilains. Here the Clay Slate res^ 
upon Mica Slate ; the former i.s of a purplish tint, pRoel 
traled by veins of pink Carbonate of Ume, and i 
Quartz ; the. latter is very remarkably contorted. Fig. J 
Other varieties of Clay Slate are used for writing slatei 
slate pencils, and where Slate is very abundant, wi 
observe it employed for monumental tablets, pavementi 
and walls. Crystals of Iron Pyrites, (Iron and Sutphoil 
and other extraneous bodies are not rare in Slate ; iheaj 
generally render it unlit for the applications Ihaveal 
luded (o. Slate often contains fragments of other rockf 
imbedded masses and nodules of various kinds, frfl 
quently pebbles, and, occasionally, a few impressions <) 
shells ; it also often derives a green colour from the pn^ 
sencc of a mineral called Chlorite, consisting of Osydi 
of Iron, united to Siliceous and Aluminous earths. Tfai 
Slates containing imbedded matters are called Gn 
wacke-Slates, or when of a less slaty fracture, simp^ 
Grauwacke." 

Mat. — I have not yet a clear idea of Grauwacke. 

Mrs. L. — This substance being never arranged i 
the Primary Class, I meant to defer the description ( 
it — but as it stands connected here with the Scbistes, ao 
is in fact fragments of Schisle, mixed up with sand and 
other matters, I will give you a specimen or two, to 
which you can refer, should we have occasion to mentitm 
it again. Fig. 4, has more the appearance of Sand thaif 
Slate, being crumbly, and the parts minute. This ;' 
called simply Grauwacke, or Graywacke. Fig. 5, is H. 
less confused mixture of Slate and Landstone, and i 
called Graywacke Slate. 

Anne. — We shall now at least understand the TPord» 
if we do not recognize the substance. 

Mrs. L. — It is very abundant iu nature. " The Slate 
district of England is of considerable extent, and neitb^ 
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luts subUmity nor graudear. In Cornwall the Slate is 
ten incumbent upon Granite, and the slaty districLs 
1 very beautiful scenery upon many parts of the 
t. The term Killas lias been applied to it by the 
)rs. There is some Graiiwacke in Cornwall, but it 
t not abundant. The best marked specimens I have 
, are from Brawnan, near Falmouth, where it alter- 
fetes with Cloy Slate. The slate district of Wales is of 
Ipg'ular interest and niagnificeuce, as Ibose will ocknow- 
Age who have visited the chain of mountains and Cader 
These mountains attain an elevation of between 
and four thousand feet; their summitn are jagged 
pd irregular, their declivities steep and barren, ami the 
^neighbouring passes and valleys have all the peculiari- 
ties that Slate confers ; among them, the dell of Ahergla<i- 
ijD, viewed from the bridge which unites Merionethshire 
Dthe county of Caernarvon, presents a grand and awful 
iature. The rocks are lofty, lonesome, and black ; 
leir sides exhibit terrific and inaccessible precipices, 
tad where the slopes are more gentle, they are covered 
nth the sharp angular fragments, which time and the 
ptiements have dislodged from above. 

Advancing northwards, the mountain chuin is broken 

■Ij the low land of Lancashire; but in Westmoreland 

li^nd Cumberland Slate again presents itself, plentifully 

' accompanied by Grauwucke, which contributes to the 

eDcbaating scenery of the lake. As black peaks and 

precipices sliewed with slippery and cutting fragments 

mark the mountains of Common Slate, so have the 

Grauwacke Rocks peculiarities by which they are recog- 

tiized, and which are no where more evident than in the 

I rounded summits that imbusom Serwentwater." 
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CONVERSATION VII. 



(Continued jrom page ^. J 

Henry. — Some of the Qrthoptera order have suck- 
ers and cushions too, have they not, father? 

Papa. — ^Yes : and Sir Everard Home is of opinion, 
- — as many of them, the locusts for instance, are great 
leapers, — that the object of the cushions is to take off 
the jar which must otherwise be produced by aligbtin^ 
suddenly on the ground. 

Anna. — ^Their immense- jumps must make some pro- 
vision of the kind desirable, I think. 

Papa. — I have not yet shewn you this drawing of a 
gnat's foot. It is terminated, as you may see, with busby 
hair, which acts like an oar, and enables it to swim. 

Anna. — ^When it visits the water to deposit its eggi 
there, I suppose. X remember you told me that gnats 
begin their existence in that element. 

Henry. — ^The difference between the wings of in- 
sects, is, without the microscope, much more apparent 
than that between their legs: — the varieties in their 
number and structure are certainly good characteristics 
for distinguishing their order. 

Papa. — I think they are. Most insects, you see, have 
four wings; which in some are all alike, while in others, 
the lower pair differs from the upper : but they yary ex- 
ceedingly in form and texture. 

Anna. — ^Are there not some, Papa, that have only 
two wings? 

Papa. — ^Yes, a few, such as flies and gnats, have only 
two ; they are distinguished by that circumstance, and 
the order to which they belong is called diptera or two- 
winged. But they have something, Anna, instead of a 
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second pair of wings. Look at iliU (ly wliicb I have put 
into the microscope,- — do not yon see something like a 
small wire with a ball at the end projecting from each 
side of the thorax behind the wings f These little pro- 
jections are called poisers, because some have sapposed 
Ibat lhe_v enable the fly to balance its body, and obviate 
all nnsteadiness in flight; others, however, are of opinion 
that they assist respiration ; and others, with perhaps more 
probability, that they are only the rudtraeDls of wings. 

Henry. — The flight of most insects of tlie diplera 
order is very rapid. I have somewhere re^ that the 
common house fly makes with its wings about sis hun- 
dred strokes, which carry it five feet, every second ; but 
if alarmed, its velocity can be increased six or seven-fold, 
or to thirty or thirty-five feet in the same period, so that, 
in its swiftest flight, it can go the third part of a mile in 
a mioute. 

Papa. — ^That is at the rate, you know, of twenty miles 
an hour. 

This drawer contains a very beautiful order of insects, 
Anna; you will have no dilDcuIty in telling me what 
they are. 

Anna. — O, no, papa; — they are butterflies and moths. 
What beautiful little creatures ! 

Henry . — You have a great many varieties of then, 
father. 

Papa.— Numerous as they may appear, T have not 
specimens of one fiftieth part of this order; which you 
will readily believe when I tell you that there are, of 
moths alone, more than a a thousand species in this 
country. 

Henry. — Astonishing! we see, comparatively, but 
few of them. 

Papa. — Very true : it is because they are all, with 
few exceptions, night-fliers, and the existence of many 
of them is so short, that having quitted the chrysalia in 
the evening, they die before the morning. This order is 
tenned Lepidoptera — can you tell me why, AnQftL 
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Anna.' — T think you told me, papa» that Lepidoptera 
means scaly-winged. 

Papa. — It does. I will put this butterfly into the 
microscope, that you may see for yourself that the 
mealy dust which comes off on your fingers when you 
touch it, is, in reality, minute scales disposed in the 
most regular order. 

' Anna. — Dear me. Papa, I could not have believed 
it! How regularly they lie! and the whole body seems 
to be covered with them, too, as well as the wings. 

Papa. — Yes, it is. The scales add considerably to 
the weight of the wings; and though that circumstance 
is in part obviated by extent of surface, for you ob- 
serve all insects of this kind have comparatively larg^ 
wings, yet it causes that irregular flight which butter-^ 
flies have. 

Anna. — ^You mean that the weight of scales on the 
wings makes them flutter. 

Papa. — ^Yes. But that apparent inconvenience is 
of very great advantage to them; for it enables them 
to elude the pursuit of their enemies. It is a very dif- 
ficult thing for a bird to catch a butterfly when it Is 
in the act of flying. 

Anna. — O Papa! I do believe you have one of my 
silk- worm moths here ! 

Papa. — ^Yes, it is. Its wings are not decked in such 
various colours as those of some of its neighbours, but 
they are quite as strong and useful, and enable it some- 
times to travel a great way from home. The silk- worm 
moth has been known to fly to a distance of a hundred 
miles. 

Here is another insect, Anna, which can escape its 
pursuers quite as well as the butterfly. « Its four wings, 
you see, which are nearly equal in size, are a complete 
and beautiful piece of net-work, resembling the finest 
gauze. 
? Anna. — ^What is it, papa? ^ 

Papa. — It is one of the libellulidss 6r dragon-flies. 
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This elegant insect does not evade its pursuers by flutter- 
like the butlerfly, Lnt itiiHs the |iec»liar faculty of 
Byiag iu different directions without turning its body ; so 
that it is confltantly prepared to elude the attacic of its 
eaetny. Even the swultow is not active enough to 
catcb it. 

Anna. — ^What an elegant and beautiful creature! 
How very rich its colours are ! I should think, papa, 
tliat this strong geutleman here, this beetle, with his 
atiff horny wings, could not fly very fast. 

Papa. — Indeed you are mialaken. But you are to 

low that these sttfThorny wings, as you call them, are 
not the implements he uses iu flight. They are not in- 
deed properly wings, but sheaths or e/]yfra> as they are 
termed, under which his fine gauze wiuga are preserved 
securely from any accident. Beetles, as I told you be- 
fore, burrow in the ground ; and in doing so their deli- 
cate wings would be in danger of being torn, were they 
not defended by this horny covering. Did you ever 
observe a beetle flytiigf They always fly iu a vertical, or 
perpendicular posture. 

Anna. — To what order do beetles belong, papa J 

Papa. — To the Coleoptera; a name derived from 
their sheathed wiugs. I have not yet shown you this 
grasshopper's wing: it is sheathed, you see, as well as the 
beetles, and for a similar reason; for grasshoppers, as 
well as beetles, burrow in the ground. Look how cu- 
rionaly the wing lies folded under the sheath, just like 
a fan. 

Anna. — It is very curious indeed. 

Papa. — I mnst uot forget this earwig. You are not 
aware, perhaps, that it can fly l 

Anna. — Can it, papa! 

Papa. — Yes: earwigs have very curious, and, in pro- 
portion to their size, very ample wings. One of them, - 
when extended, will nearly cover the whole insect. The . 
•lytra, or wing cases, are short, and extend only over thit 
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breast, so that the wings are necessarily folded op. T 
will open one, and yoa shall see how very beaatifnliy 
it is done. They are first closed length-ways, you see, 
like a fan, and afterwards refolded across in two different 
places. 

Anna. — ^They are very elegant indeed. 

Henry. — ^What a strange prejudice it is that people 
have against the earwig; under the notion that it intlN[>- 
duces itself into the ear, and thence penetrates to the 
brain, and causes death. 

' PAPA.-^The ear is too well defended by wax and 
^membranes to* be under any danger from such an in- 
trader. If the history of this little creature were gene- 
rally known, that it is superior to all other insects in 
maternal tenderness, brooding its' young ones as a hen 
does her chickens, perhaps it would be viewed by the 
ladies in a more favourable light. 

Anna. — ^You have said nothing about tte flight of 
bees and wasps, papa. I see you have several* spe- 
dtnens. 

Papa. — ^Yes ; the Hymenoptera order is a large and 
very interesting one. All the insects belonging to it have 
four wings, of which the upper pair are larger than the 
itader, but I do not know much that v& remarkable in their 
flight. The bumble-bees are, I believe, the roost powef" 
fat fliers among them : their rapidity far exceeds, in pro- 
portion to the size of the creature, that of any bird. It 
would take me a long time to point out to yon every thing 
worthy of notice in the vrings of insects: they diflbt, a^ 
you observe, very much; and are accommodated in dl 
cases to the form and habits of the different species. There 
is, however, one particular common to them all, which I 
will just mention: the nervUres, or fibres, of which these 
thin transparent membranes are composed, and which you 
see difier very much in their position and arrangement in 
diff<^entspecies,beingusuallyproportiooedtotheweigbt6f 
the insect, are hollow, and in flight are filled with air; by 
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means of which the insect ta rendered buoyant, and soars 
aloft with ease and pleasure. I am sorry that I am now 
obliged to leave yom but I hope, asyou bolh appearso 
much iDlerested in the subject, that we shall soon have 
an opportunity of resumiug it. I have something more to 
tell you of the structure, and many amusing particulars 
of the habits of these little favourites of nature. Z. Z. 

W DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH TREES. 

H No. IX. 

H WlLLOW-S»LlS. 

■ Thb Willows, including the Osiers, Withies, ficu. are 

^Ktery numerous — there are altogether 35 species — we 

P bave given in our Plate a drawing of the most common 

f —the others may be readily distinguished by their re- 

1 semblance to this, especially in flower — the leaves of 

some species are thinner, more drooping, and of much 

greater length. Many species of Willow, better known 

fay the name of Osiers, are cultivated in marshy grounds 

for the sake of the branches — they are cut to the root 

every year, whence they rapidly shoot up again, and are 

extremely serviceable for basket-work, and other such 

purposes, from being strong and pliable — of these Osiers 

the leaves are mostly long and pliant — not as in our 

drawing, short and stilT. 

^ tliB Wee 



"Salix Bahylonica, tlie Weeping Willow of Babjlon, grows to 
conniderable size. Its Lrancheg are long, slender, and penduloui 
which makes it proper to be planted upnn Ihe banks of rivers, pond; 
■nd over spring; Ihe leaves are lone; and oarron ' ' 
mist or dew CaWt, a. drop of water is leeii hanging at t 
which, together with Ihe hanging branches, gives this iiee a 
mouniful look. Un that account, garlands for foramen [overs 
made of the twigs of this Willow. 

' I offered him loy eompiinv tn ths WUIdu^lrcd.to uiihf bim * eoilat 

V ImIds foTuvken.'-— SHAkvcRAiK. 

It i* probable that upder theu Willows the thlFSren of 1 
mourned Iheii captivity, when they sat down by tile waters of I 
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There is one species^ Salix Helix, called the Rose 
Willow, on account of what appears a beautifol red 
flower. 

*' They come out at the sides of the branches, and Dumbere of them 
are joined together in a rose-like iDanner, forming a singular and beau- 
ful appearance. This, however, is not a fiower, but an accidental 
excrescence, occasioned by a wound made in the bark of the tender 
branches by a certain ily, for the reception of its egg, which soon 
produces a worm/* — Hunter. 

"Among the ancients, the Willow was appropriated to many uses, 
buf it was chiefly cultivated for binders, to be employed in the vine- 
V yard. With them, every thing that regarded the cultivation of the 
Vine, was attended to with the most scrupulous exactness; and 
Columella, when describing the different things requisite for the 
vineyard, emphatically styles Wiltow-reeds and Chesnut-trees the 
* dowries* for vineyards. Of Willows, binders were made; and 
Heeds made frames ; and Chesnut-poles were employed for props. 
The ancient Britons used boats made of Wicker, covered with skins, 
for passing rivers and arms of the sea. Besides these boats, our rude 
forefathers knew how to make baskets of Wicker, which, were held in 
estimation even at Rome. Of these Martial says, ' Barbitra de pictis 
vieni Bascanda BrUanHis,*" — Hunter. 

We are all acquainted with the fragrance and beauty 

of the Palms, the flower of the Willow in early Spring, 

before the leaves appear; but no use is, I believe, made 

of them, though Evelyn says of one species, which he 

calls the slopping Sallow, 

" When they are blown, which is about the first of May, or some- 
^ times June, the palms are four inches long, and full of a fine lanugi- 
nous cotton. Of this root, there is a Salix near Dorkiiig, in Surrey, 
which bears a thick cottonous. substance. A poor body might 
in an hour's space gather a pound or two of it, which resem- 
bling fine silk, might doubtless be converted to some profitable use 
by an ingenious housewife, if gathered in calm evenings, before wind, 
rain, and dew impair them: 1 am of opinion, if it were dried with 
care, it might be tit for cushions and pillows.'* — Evelyn. 

"Osier yields wicker and flexible twigs for baskets, flaskets, ham- 
pers, cages, lattices, cradles, &c. It is of excellent use for the bodies 
of coaches and waggons, being light, durable, and neat, as it may be 
wrought and covered. It is good for chairs, hurdles, stays, bands, 
the stronger being contused and wreathed i likewise for fish-weirs, 
and to support the banks of impetuous rivers: in fine, for all wicker 
and twiggy works.'* — Evelyn. 

•* Willow is the sweetest of all our English fuel, ash not excepted, 
provided it be sound and dry ; and emitting little smoke, is the fit- 
test for Ladies* chambers ; and all tbe$e woods and twigs should be 
cut either to plant, work with, or bum, in the driest time of the day." 
— Evelyn. 
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Pale* are made of clefl Willow; also trait baskets, cans, knirei, 
forks, treDehen, irayi, Uc. It makes coals, baTin, and excellent 
firing, not forgeltiag ilie boughs, wbich of all Lhe trees in natuie, 
^rield the chastest and coolest shade in the hottest season of the day ; 
>ad this umbrage so whulesotne, that physiciaas prescribe it to fe- 
'vciiah petjocis, permitting them la be placed even about their bedi, 
as a sale, comfortable refrigerjum. Now by all these plantaiioos of 
ibe aquatic trees, it is evident the lords of moorish commons and un- 
profitable wastes may leara some improvement ; and the neighbour 
bees be gratified— many tools of husbandry become much cheaper." 

In our days, lhe Willow, like many other trees of the 
forests aod herhs of fbe fields, seems to have lost its 
medical and magical properties, but by do means its value 
or nsefulaess. We have drawn the flower id seed, be- 
cause it blows before the leaf is out. It is in the Class 
Diaiidria Monogynia of Withering, becanse there are in 
each male flower two Stamioa — Linoietis places it in 
Dicecia Diandria, because the male and female flowers 
are on different plants. 



HYMNS AND POETtCAL RECKEATI6NS. 



LA PRIMAVERA. 
Who loves the first fair budding Spring, 
With fluttering and unequal wing. 
As doubting and almost afraid, 
It steals 00 Winter's parting tre'.id ] 
The bud just green upon the stem, 
like settings of the emerald gem- 
There pausing, as if fearful yet, 
I«st winter turn to look on it. 
And haply view with envioaa frown 
The jewels of her sister's crown- 
Hie Palm that scents the evening gale — 
The Snowdrop, leafless, cold, and pate, 
like the season that it chooses — 
The distant wood, that hourly loses. 
Something of its russet sheen 
Id the lints of growing green— 
■the timid Primrose, almost blown. 
Then closing up again and gone, 
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As if it were afraid to trust 

The beam so warm upon its breast — 

From forth the dewy thicket beard 

The chirping of the unfledged bird. 

Who loves ta list it ? Who delights 

To watch the first-heard Cuckoo*s flights? 

Then all is promise — all is new — 
All is untried — it may be, true. 
'Tis Hope's own level — Though there be 
Nothing as yet of certainty, 
All is beginning, all to come, 
Tb« bursting bud, the promised bloom. 
The fruits unblighted, rich and rare. 
And then — Hope never sees too far. 
Youth — for thouVt like itself withal, 
Dressing for some gay festival, 
Scarce knowing what, but still presuming 
It must be pleasure that is coming — 
Youth and the happy love thee, who 
Feel within their bosom grow 
Something responsive — some fresh dream 
About to-morrow — some new scheme 
Of joys as brilliant and as sure 
As autumn fruit, and summer flowep. 
Less timid than the Primrose, they 
Give faith to the inspiring ray 
That seems to cast o'er all they know 
A brighter tint, a richer glow. 
And brilliant fancies to beget 
Of somel' .!.cr that they know not yet* 
Tis likely tbiit they love thee too. 
Whose simple bosoms never know, 
More than the day-dole of their doom* 
Nor doubt of any thing to come ; 
Hold not of joy or grief in store, 
Take for to-day, and ask no more : 
They like the season that can pay, 
The better wages for to-day. 

All do not love thee, Spring— thou art 
Too cold, too changeable — the heart 
That has been loser, is not pleas'd 
To see the busy world released 
From Winter's staid and sober chain> 
To bcgia the game again. 
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Even as he, who, overworn 

With too much toil, has laid him down 

On the peaceful lap of night ; 

Started by returning light, 

Ere he scarcely yet reposes, 

Does not love the voice that rouses 

^Tom his slumber, from his dream. 

To something welcomeless to him. 

Why should they love thee ? Thou can'st bring 
Newness of life to every thing, 
To trees, to flowers — but not to man, 
To whom there nothing comes again. 
Hopes, pleasures, feelings — his are borne 
O'er tides that never, never turn. 
There's nothing in thy gay attire. 
Newly dizen'd every year ; 
Thy careless air and freshened gait. 
That seems to asswer to his fate — 
Once to blossom, once to die, 
Aud pass into eternity. 

To charm to life the things that pass, 
To flu again the emptied glass. 
To spread afresh the wasted feast. 
And summon back the wearied guest — 
Anew the dance, anew the song, 
To feet, to voices wearied long — 
To see the busy world begin 
While all with them is flnishing. 
O, there are hearts on earth, I ween. 
That undeceived of what has been, 
And undeceived of what may be, 
And mindless of thy flattery, 
Love thy pensive sister best — 
In her widow's garments dress*d. 
Nor would change her chaplet brown, 
For all the jewels of thy crown. 



HYMN. 

For what shall I praise thee, my God and my King ? 
For what blessings the tribute of gratitude bring? 
Shall I praise thee for plenty, for health, and for ease. 
For the spring of delight, and the sunshine of peace? 

L 3 
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Shall I praise thee for flowers that bloom'd on roy bjreast, 
For joys in perspectiTe, and pleasures possest ? 
For the spirits that heightened my days of delight, 
And the slamber that sate on ray pillow at nigjit? 

For all this should I praise thee, and only for this, 
I should leave half unsung thy donation of bliss : 
I praise thee for sorrow, for sickness, and care ; 
For the thorns I have gather'd, the anguish I bear; 

For my nights of anxiety, watching, and tears ; 
A present of pain, a perspective of fears ; 
I praise thee, £ bless thee, my King and my God, 
For the good and the evil thy hand has bestow'd. 

The flowers were sweet, but their fragrance is flown, 
They left me no fruit, they are withered and gone ;*— 
The thorn it is poignant, but precious to me. 
As the message of mercy that led me to thee* 
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« MY FATHER'S AT THE HELM/' 

The curling waves, with awful roar, 

A little boat assailed. 
And pallid Fear's distracting power. 

O'er all on board prevailed. 

Save one, the captain's darling child, 
Who stedfast viewed the storm. 

And cheerful, with composure, smiled 
At danger's threatening form. 

" And sport'st thou thus,** a seaman cried, 

" While terrors overwhelm?" 
Why should I fear?" the boy replied^ 

"My father's at the hehn»" 

So when our worldly all is reft| 

Our earthly helpers gone. 
We still have one true anchor left, 

God helps, and he alone. 

He to our prayers will bend an ear. 

He gives our pangs relief; 
He turns to smiles each trembling tear, 

Tb joy each torturing grief. 
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Then turn to Him, 'mid sorrows wild, 
When wanU and woes o'erwhelin ; 

RemcmbenDgi like the fearless child. 
Our Fathet's at the helm. 

O^Med/mm Ihe Tumi Hew 



AN OLD SCOTCH SONG. 

A WEARir bodie's blyihe whan the sun gangs down, 
A weary bodie's blyihe whan Ihe sun gangs down : 
To Jtnile wi' his wife, and to daule wi' his weans, 
Wha wadna be blyihe whan Ibe sun gangs down. 

The simmer sun's iang, an' we're a' toiled sair, 
Frae sun-rise to sun-sel's a dreigh tack o' care; 
^ut at bane for to daute 'mang our wee bits o' weans. 
We tbinli on our toils an' our cares nae mair. 

Tlie Saturday sun gangs aye sweetest down, 

My bonnie boys leave their waik i' the town ; 

My heart loups light at my ain ingle side, 

Whan my kin' blythe bairn — time is a' silling roun'. 

The Sabbalb morning comes, an' warm lowes the sun, 
nk heart's fu o' joy a.' the parishen roun' ; 
Round the hip o' the hil) comes ihe Eweet Psalm tune. 
An' the auld fowk a' to tbe preaching are bowne. 

The hearts o' the youukers loup lightsome, to see 
The gladness which dwalls in their auld grannie's ae; 
An' they gather i' the sun, 'side the green baw-tree, 
Nae new-flown birds are sae mirthsome an' hie. 

Tho' my sonsie dame's cheeks nae lo auld age ate prlef, 
Tho' the roses which blumed there are smil i' ihe leaf; 
Tho' the young blinks o' luve bae a' died in her ee, 
She is bonnier an' dearer than ever to me 1 

My hame is tbe Mailen weel stockit an' fu, 
Hy bairns .are Ihe docks an' the herds which I loo ; — 
My Jeanie a the gowd an'd delight o' my tt, 
Sb«'s worth a hale lairdship o' Maileos to mel 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

It is our intention, at the request particularly of our 
country readers, to whom the publications of the day 
find their way slowly and uncertainly, to notice briefly 
a greater number \>f books than we have hitherto done, 
reserving our longer Reviews for works of more im- 
portance. In doing this we shall include school, or 
more properly lesson books, as well as works of religion 
and amusement. We therefore beg not to be under- 
stood to recommend every book we notice, unless we 
expressly say so — though wherever there is any thing 
particular to discommend, we shall not fail to point it 
out. 



Maria's Reward; or, the Voice of the Dead. By th« 
Author of Jane and her Teacher^ &c. &c. Price 2$. 
Nisbet. 1825. 

For a very serious child's book, we have rarely seen 
a better than this, though it is a little above the under- 
standing of very young children. Death being the sub- 
ject, it is very grave of course; but it is death pre- 
sented under the most cheerful characters that Chris*^ 
tianity can give to it — ^and the description of death in 
various little stories from infancy to old age, forms a 
simple sketch of Gospel doctrine and its effects. 

Clarke's Scripture Promises in French. — Nisbet, 

1825.— Price 2*. 

It is with much satisfaction we mention to our 
readers, that this little book, long a favourite in its Eng- 
lish dress, has been published in French, in a small poc- 
ket volume. It may be useful to young people, who, as 
a task or for improvement, like to commit to memory 
passages of Holy Writ in a foreign language ; the most 
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beautiful aod precious texts being here selected for them 
iu small compass. It may be equally useful to those 
travellers who kbonr to extend in other countries the 
knowledge of the love and mercy of our God. 

Old Friends in a NeivDress; or Select Fables of JEsop. 

inverse. 3d Edit..- to which is added a Second Part. 

Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill. 1826. Price &. 

It is generally admitted that children's books are very 
CDuch improved in latter ages — and in all utility, princi- 
ple and good sense, no doubt they are. But we, not 
children, who are tasked to read them for the bene6t of 
others, have sometimes wished tliey were as clever and 
entertaining as Tom Thumb, Little Red Riding- 
Hood, or even Mother Hubbard and her Cat, with 
which we used, and I believe still should be very 
much amused. Great is our delight, therefore, 
in being called upon to notice Old Friends in a New 
dress — Fables, too ; to which we have often owned an 
invincible attachment — perhaps because our minds are 
strongly impressed with the analogy that reigns through- 
oat the physical, natural, and moral world. We know 
not who is the author that affords us this pleasure ; but 
we are persuaded his muse condescended when she wrote 
them, to a task inferior to her powers ; on which, how- 
ever, her powers are not wasted. We advise all our lit- 
tle friends to purchase the book with the first money they 
can spare, and wish them as much pleasure in reading it 
as we have had ourselves. 

The Remains of the Rev. C Wolfe. A.B., kc. By 
John N. Russell, M.A.., 3 vols. Price \0s. Dublin : 
Watson and Co., and Hamilton and Co., Juoodon. 
1825. 

Thb first of these volumes contains a brief memoir of 
the Author, which is indeed, entirely without interest in 
the incidents ; and in the character, little distinguishable 
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from that which friendship always draws of departed 
excelletice. The letters are rather the amiable cor- 
respondence of private life, than any thing worth giving 
to the publick, with the exception of one letter on re- 
ligious songs, in the appendix. There are a few pieces 
of youthful composition, enough to shew that the author 
might have grown up a poet if he would. Indeed the 
beautiful Ode on the Burial of Sir John Moore, so often 
unfairly claimed or mis-ascribed to others, is sufficient 
of itself to prove Mr. Wolfe a poet. We extract one 
of his youthful compositions, on leaving the pleasures of 
home and the country, to resume hb studies at college, 
which struck us as very pretty. 

SONG. 
I. 

Oh, say not that my heart is cold 

T^ aught that once could warm it; 
That nature's form, so dear of old, 

No more has power to charm it ; t 

Or that the ungenerous world can chill 

One glow of fond emotion 
For those who made it dearer still, 

And shar'd my wild devotion. 

II. 

Still oft those solemn scenes I view 

In rapt and dreamy sadness; 
Oft look on those who lov'd them too 

With Fancy's idle gladness ; 
Again I long'd to view the light 

In Nature's features glowing ; 
Again to tread the mountain's height, ' 

And taste the souVs o'erflowing. 

111. 

Stem duty rose, atid frowning flung ^ 

His leaden chain around me ; 
With iron look and sullen tongue 

He muttered as he bound me ; 
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"Tbe mountain breei;e, the boundlcis lieaven 

" Unfit for toil the creature ; 
" These for the free alone are given, — 

But, what have Slaves with nature!" 

But our prlucipal motive in aoticing this work, is to 
recommend very strongly ihe Sermons contained in the 
second volume as most peeuUarly fitted for family or 
school-room reading. Sermons plain enough, and above 
all, short enough, to gain the attention of children and 
servants on a Sunday evening, when most Christian 
parents make it a practice to read one aloud to their 
families, have always been very dillitult to find, and 
are so still, though volume after volume of most ex- 
cellent divinity has been given to the publick for the 
professed purpose. For the most part tliey answer 
every other purpose but this, for which they are too 
deep, too heavy, or too long. The propriety of this 
custom cannot be questioned, even if its actual utility 
be doubted. It marks the hallowed day, and puts as it 
were a seal upon the sacred uses to which it is supposed 
to have been devoted. By calling (he family together 
at a certain hour, it acts as a sort of muster-roll to 
prove that no one is gone after other business; and 
while it shows to the master that the servants are at 
home, it shows to the servants how the master is em- 
ployed ; and it sends tbe children to bed with the im- 
pression of right things upon their minds. Vet it must 
be remembered that it comes at an hour when children 
and servants are tired — the more so that the same sub- 
jects have exercised their minds great part of the day. 
What is read therefore should demand no great or pro- 
longed effort of attention or of understanding ; it should 
be very simple, very striking, and very brief: ten 
minutes is the utmost time that should be tfiken, for it is 
MS long as, under such circumstances, children can or 
will listen. In looking through these sermons of Mr. 
Wolfe, we could not but be struck with their fitness for 
thia pnrpose, on account of the animated language in 
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which they are written, the plainness and simplicity of 
the truths presented, and the strength and brevity with 
which they are g^ven. 
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TOBACCO. 

It is generally thought that the particulars and the date of the 
introduction of Tobacco into England are not accurately known; 
this, however, is not the case. Captain Lane, who, along with 
Hariot, the mathematician, was employed in an unsuccessful en- 
deavour to found the first English settlement in the New World, 
having acquired by his intercourse with the Indians a relish for 
smoking tobacco, brought with him some of it to England. This 
is expressly stated by Hariot, in Flackluyt's Voyages, III. 271. 
The love of novelty seems to have induced Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and some other young men of fashion, to use it ; while the favour- 
able opinion of its medicinal qualities, given by several physicians, 
was the motive or the pretext for adopting the practice with 
those, over whom fashion and novelty bad no power. Smoking 
was the first mode of taking tobacco in England; and before 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, this was deemed one 
qf the accomplishments of men of high breeding and spint. From 
them it soon descended into common use; and wlien king James 
wrote against it, it was customary for women, as well as men, to 
smoke after supper. When the children went, to school, th«y 
carried in their satchels, along with their books, a pipe of tobacco ; 
this seems to have served them instead of a breakfast ; at the hour 
set apart for this meal, every one laid aside his books, and lit bb 
pipe; the master smoked with his scholars, and taught the inex- 
perienced how to hold their pipes. People went to bed with 
pipes in their mouths, and rose m the night to light them. The 
use of snuff seems to have been very general in HowelVs time : 
in one of his letters he says, *< the serving-maid upon the wash-; 
ing-block, and the swain upon the ploughshare, whenHhey are 
tired with labour, take out their boxes of smutchin, add draw it 
into their nostrils vnth a quill.'' This mode of taking it, whence 
in old plays we read of a spoonful of snuff, is still customary in 
the Highlands; but there, a small spoon is generally appended to 
the null, or snuff-horn. In the Archaeologia, there are engravings! 
of two ancient snuff-boxes ; they resemble flat circular smelling bot- 
tles ; the stopper screws in ; it has a spoon at the end of it, like 
that used in a cruet for cayenne pepper.'' — Westminster Review. 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 



About to take leave of the history of Asia for a 
considerable time, after having traced up the affairs of 
her principal aalions to the period when all things were 
made ready for the Messiah's coming, and the great 
epoch of redemption was arrived — of Israel to the 
coming of her Lord, of Babylon and Assyria to their 
absorption in the Persian empire, and of Persia till her 
own succnmbance under. European power — we must 
panse, as is our custom, to take a brief review of the 
subject: that, in the long period which will intervene 
before we return to it again, our readers may have as 
clear a view as possible of the state of Asia and the 
condition in which our history leaves it. Nor is this 
review in any way out of place at this moment of our 
progress: for the history of Asia, hitherto the most 
important part of our task, is now almost at an end; 
at least in comparative importance. We shall return 
lo it. indeed, for the yet remaining century of Jewish 
story — for the interesting account of Arabia, and for 
the weight of its influence on European politics, espe- 
cially during the preponderance of Rome. But there 
^.VOL. VI. M 
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will be very little more of separate history for this first 
great quarter of the globe — the first in the exhibition 
of divine power, of creative wisdom and providential 
interference, and finally of redeeming mercy — the first, 
as to time, in greatness, and glory, and historical im- 
portance ; unless Egypt, its near neighbour, be ex- 
cepted ; for whether Egypt received her cultivation 
from Asia, or Asia from Egypt, will ever remain an 
undecided question. It is certain that Egypt has the 
earlier history, the earlier rise to greatness and the 
earlier fall. The advantages of the situation and its 
nearness to the place of man's creation, account for its 
early population ; while their close connexion with 
God's chosen people, has occasioned us to receive 
notice of their afiairs, before any nation but Israel had 
authentic records. 

That Asia saw the world's beginning, is a fact dis- 
puted, we believe, by no one. Besides the authority 
of the Mosaic Scriptures, every thing in the historic 
records of our race confirms it ; and the wisdom and 
kindness of the Creator to his new-formed creatures, 
make it, to natural calculation, most probable that it 
should be so : for it was the finest and fairest portion of 
the earth, in climate, natural productions, wealth and 
beauty. A writer has observed, that the first tribes of 
men, though endowed with all human faculties, could 
not possess all knowledge and experience, the subse- 
quent acquisition of which was left to the natural opera- 
tion of time and circumstance. Not to expose, there- 
fore, these first-born sons of men to difficulties and 
dangers they were yet untaught to provide against, the 
place of men's earliest abode would be so selected, that 
all their wants might be most easily satisfied, and every 
thing essential to their existence readily procured. 
" Such a country is found in- central Asia, between the 
80th and 50th degrees of North Latitude, and the 90th 
and IlOth of East Longitude, a spot which iii respeett 
to its height, can only be compared to the lofty plain of 
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Quito in South America. From this eleviitioD, Asia 
sinks gradually to all the four quarters. The great 
chains of mountains, running in various directions, arise 
from it, and contain the sources of the great rivers 
vhich traverse this division of the globe on all sides. 
If the globe was covered with water, this great table 
land must have first become dry, and have appeared 
like an island in the watery expanse. The cold and 
barren desert of Cobi would not, indeed, have been a 
suitable abode for the first tribes; but on its fiontbem 
declivity we find Thibet, separated by high mountains 
from the rest of the world, and containing within its 
boandaries all varieties of air and climate. If the 
severest cold prevails on its snowy mountains and 
glaciers, a perpetual summer reigns in its valleys and 
well-watered plains. This is the native abode of rice, 
the vine, pulse, fruit, and all other vegetable produc- 
tioas, from which man draws his nourishment. Here, 
too, all the animals are found wild which man has 
tamed for his use, and carried with him over the whole 
earth; the cow, the horse, the ass, sheep, goat, camel, 
pig, dog, cat, and even the serviceable rein-deer, his 
only attendant and friend in the icy deserts of the frozen 
polar regions. Close to Thibet, and just on the de- 
clivity of the great central elevation, we find the charm- 
ing region of Cashmere, where great elevation converts 
the southern heat into perpetual spring, and where na- 
ture has exerted all ber powers to produce plants, 
animals, and man, in the highest perfection. No spot 
on the whole earth imites so many advantages." We 
quote this passage, not because we think it necessary to 
prove that man was first placed in these regions, or 
would scan the purpose of omnipotence in the choice 
of their abode, but because we always delight to trace 
the wisdom and beneficence of the Creator in the ar- 
rangement of his providence and the order of his crea- 
tion. Afterwards, the more practised and experienced 
race o{ man were to have harder climes and less pro- 
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ductive soils to deal with. They were to take ftom thewr 
native spots the animals needful to their existence^ and 
rear, them by industry, where they were not found by 
nature. With much toil and care they were to culti- 
vate the roots and seeds that were never known to 
spring spontaneous from the soil — and eventually, by 
long navigations and expensive journeys, were to fetch 
from this first repository, the treasures that their distant 
lands cannot be made to produce. 

When we speak of the history of Asia, however, we 
must consider how very small a part of the great conti- 
nent we call by that name, has actually come under 
observation. From the Ganges to the Red Sea, from 
the Caspian to the Indian Ocean, is all we have so 
much as heard mention of in these four thousand years 
of history ; and of this space, there are many parts of 
which the name is almost all we have heard. Of what 
was going on, if any thing, in all the immense regions 
beyond, making up the great continent of Asia, and her 
countless islands, the half in extent of the whole earth, 
we are entirely without information. Of course they 
were a long time without inhabitants — ^how long we 
know not. The sons of men would probably spread 
themselves in that direction as fast as in the other : but 
the tide of history sets the other way ; these are left as 
it were behind^ The ancients seem scarcely informed 
of their existence. Navigation and commerce have 
made us acquainted with them as at present existing ; 
but we know very little of their history, and they seem 
to know as little of their own. 

To return to those Asiatic nations whose history we 
have traced to the great epoch of the Nativity ; or so far 
towards it at least, as their history extends ; for with none 
of them, Judea excepted, have we reached the period. 
Five hundred and thirty-eight years before the Christian 
^ra, the history of Assyria ceased ; because her race of 
independent princes was at an end, and her dominion and 
her name were merged in the empire of the Modes and 
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Persians. From that time, lUe history of Persia be- 
name the history of Asia. Three hundred and thirty 
jears before Christ, that also ceased by the death of 
Darius, the last Persian king, and the iibsorption of his 
empire in that of the Greeks. The history of Asia from 
this time is comprised in that of Alexander and his suc- 
.eessors, at which we shall arrive in our next section. 
The fate of Asia is henceforth to depend on Europe, 
.and all her affairs are to be traced in European history. 
iQ^ol to anticipate that history, we shall fill up the inter- 
val from the death of Darius and the cessation of the 
last Asiatic Empire, to the epoch of tlie Nativity, by a 
geaeral, rather than a particular account of the state of 
sia. 

Alexander, as we have seen, took easy possession of 
tbe Persian Empire, the whole in fact of the known 
yart of Asia, on the death of Darius, 330 B.C. The 
^^Isiatic writers say " Alexander, the son of Philip, 
'eigned six years before his death. He subdued many 
.nations, so that his dominions extended even to India, 
and the frontiers of China, He was called Idul-Kar- 
tmn, i.e. two-horned, because he seemed to have passed 
'from one horn of the sun to the other, i.e. from East 
to West, Five and thirty kings he slew, and twelve 
, cities he founded. When he returned out of India, he 
vent to Babylon, where he died of poison, and his body 
being put into a chest of gold, was borne on the should- 
ers of kings and nobles to the Egyptian Alexandria, 
where it was interred. It was Alexander who began 
the wall Yajuii, which was composed of stone and iron, 
Ihe iron being let into the stone to faci.n it by the help 
of fire, each of the stones being twelve cubits in length 
and eight broad. This wall when it was Dnished came 
down to the place called Babo I'Abwah, in the vallies of 
the region Kaphjah, from whence it was carried over 
and through the mountains as far as the sea of the 
Greeks: nor were there wanting many of the Persian 
kings, who, to defeud their dominions from the incur- 
M 3 
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sions of the Turks, sought to find the foundations of 
this wall ; at last they were found by Yadydejerd, who 
began to carry on the work, but did not live to see it 
'finished ; several succeeding kings prosecuted the same 
design, but none of them with efi*ect, till God rendered 
it easy to Chosroes Musherwan, who built it strongly, 
uniting it to the mountains, and at last brought it down 
to the sea, placing iron gates at the end, so that a 
hundred men were able to defend what would other- 
wise require an army of a hundred thousand." Of 
this famous wall, thus said to have been begun by 
Alexander and completed by one of the kings of 
modern Persia, we often hear in Asiatic history. A 
modern writer thus speaks of it — " The remains of this 
wall, which the Persians pretend their king Nawshirnan 
caused to be drawn from the Caspian to the Black Sea, 
are at this day to be seen upon the confines of the 
province of Shirwan and Georgia; it begins at the 
higher town of Derbend, and extends thence north- 
eastward across the mountains of Georgia towards the 
Black Sea. These remains are every where three feet 
thick, but its height is very unequal ; for in some parts 
it is still six or seven feet high, in others only one or 
two, and in some places quite beaten down. It appears 
at first sight to be built of stone, but when one comes to 
examine it near, it proves to be only a kind of petrified 
earth, sand, and shells, which have formed so solid a 
body that there is no freestone better than it. In all 
probability this wall had stood entire to this day if it 
had nothing to fear but time ; but the hands of men 
which built it have also destroyed it ; and most of the 
towns, burroughs, and villages of the country there- 
abouts are built with the ruins of this wall." In all 
probability the wall which Alexander built, if he did 
build one, for defence of his Persian dominions against 
the Scythians, had little to do with this wall of Tartar 
history ; it having been much a custom of former times 
to buUd these strong and extensive walls to defend the 
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tore cultivated oations from the inroads of their bar- 
ariaa neighbours. As to the PersiiiD account of 
A-lexunder*8 death, it agrees oearly in time with that of 
the Greek historians, who date it in B.C. 323 — the 
manner of his death is much disputed, as we shall find 
when we come to the history of the conqueror himself. 
The Persian historians tell many stories of the reign of 
Alexander over them — but not being fouud in Greek 
history, they are not generally inserted in authentic 
history. It is the fate of the Persians, as of many other 
nations, to have their only received history written by 
their enemies ; their own stories of themselves and their 
conquerors, being too improbable and too fall of fable 
to gain any attention. Still, in reading of the contests 
of Greece and Persia, we should always remember it is 
the Greeks who tell the story. 

Notwithstanding the numerous revolts, seditions, and 
massacres, that follow in the track of even successful 
war, it seems that the Asiatic nations were in general 
well satisfied with their European mler, and as well- 
treated by him as his native subjects. The Persians 
appear to have suffered most from the jealous intrignes 
of the Macedonians, who did not like the favours ex- 
tended to the conquered people. In hope to appease 
these animo^ties, and unite bis European and Asiatic 
subjects, Alexander himself married two of the royal 
family of Persia, Statyra, the daughter of Darius, and 
Parisatis, the daughter of Ochiis : and to his friends, to 
I the number of eighty, he gave other Persian ladies of 
^■die greatest rank. All these marriages were celebrated 
^^■it once, Alexander bestowing fortunes on them. He 
^^ralso ordered enquiry to be made for all those of his 
I^^Greek officers and soldiers who had taken Asiatic 
wives; and though they amounted to 10,000, he con- 
ferred favours on all of them according to their rank, 
occasion in which the troops of Alexander had 
ifaown a disicclinatioii to follow him any farther, he 
^ther formed or feigned an intention to fill up his army 
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entirely with Persians. He called the Persian nobility 
round him, and promoted them to the principal com- 
mands in the army. This occasioned fresh tumult and 
despondency in the Macedonians, which was with diffi- 
culty appeased by the renewed favours and promises 
of their king. Alexander, we are told, gave a solemn 
feast, at which were present nine thousand persons. 
The Macedonians sat next the king, next them the 
Persians, and after them persons of all nations. This 
vast company eat together, and drank all out of one 
golden cup, to the prosperity and perpetual affection of 
all nations over whom Alexander was king. 

It is not our intention to follow up adventures be- 
longing more properly to Macedonian history.. But ere 
we take leave of them, we should briefly allude to the 
conquest of India, a country of Asia hitherto but little 
noticed. Nor is it much that we. have now to relate 
respecting it. When the opposition he met with in 
Persia, Media, &c., was exhausted, Alexander pursued 
his way to the Indus, and we then hear of Indian kings, 
fortified cities, and disciplined armies, as of a country 
used to war and very capable of defending itself: nor 
can it be doubted that India was an ancient and power* 
fu! nation. At this time it seems to have consisted of 
a great number of small states, each one with its. king: 
and when Alexander, on his first approach, summoned 
the kings as vassals to come forth a^id meet him, they 
complied. Taxiles appeared in the name of the rest, 
and bringing with him the most valuable presents 
their country could afford. His present, we are told, 
was twenty-six elephants, and three hundred bulls, a 
crown of gold, and a considerable sum of coined silver. 
Of his kingdom we are told that the city of Taxila, 
which was the capital, was seated between the rivers 
Indus and Hydaspes ; that it was extremely well built, 
and governed by good laws ; the country round about 
being extremely fruitful and well planted ; and that the 
kingdom was as large as Egypt. 
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the earth." In all the contests of Perdiccas, AntigonuSi 
Anttpater, Eumenes, Demetrius, and SelencnSy kings^ 
captains, and governors, Asia was the prize of the 
battle, and the prey of the victor. The conquests and 
the reign of the Seleucidae in Syria might seem to be 
more properly Asiatic history: but it is usually given 
under the head of the Grecian Empire, and is too much^ 
connected with European story, to maka it desirable to 
disjoin them. During all this time, the prophecies de- 
livered by divine inspiration to the people of Grod, 
themselves so little connected with.vthese affairs, were 
rapidly and literally fulfilling among the sons of men ^ 
and all was making ready among the heathen, for effect- 
ing the predicted purposes of the unknown Grod. 

About a century and a half after the termination of 
the Persian empire, and something less than two cetita- 
ries before the birth of Christ, the Romans began to 
interfere with the influence of the Greeks in Asia; this 
country became the seat of war to this second contest 
for the empire of the world, and finally the possession 
of the Roman victors. During the last convulsions of 
the Commonwealth, the family of the Seleucidse were 
still struggling for dominion in Syria, their small re- 
maining power perpetually disturbed and abridged by 
Roman encroachment: till, under the great Pompey, 
the last of the race was subdued, and the contested re- 
gion became a Roman province. Of these events we 
dhall speak again in the history of that people ; under 
whose dominion we must consider the whole of the 
kno¥m districts of Asia to have passed, and to be held, 
at the time of the Nativity. ' 

Of the Scythians, whom we have several times men- 
tioned as a wild and wandering people, inhabiting those 
parts that lie north of the first known kingdoms of Asia^ 
we hear again in the wars of Alexander. They ap- 
preached the confines of his dominions in the hope of 
provoking him to war : but Alexander, believing there 
was little to be gained, and much to be risked in content 
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with these barbarians, after a little skirmishing, gave 
them peace ou their own terms, and turned his annt> in 
I opposite direction. 

Arabia, a country lying between the Persian empire 
kod the Red Sea, we have not yet had occasion to men- 
lion, and shall do so now but briefly. We intend, in 
Ibe proper place, to make a separate history of this re- 
^larkable people : and as very Httie is known of them 
1^ to this period, it will be better not to divide their 
jtory. It is enough now to observe, that being the 
descendants of Ishmael, the son of Abraham, their on- 
bquity as a separate people admits of no dispute; and 
■0 entirely were they separated from the other Asiatic 
nations, that neither the Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, 
nor Romans, could ever conquer them. At this period 
we may consider them as a separate nation, powerful 
and independent, but whose authentic history cannot be 
distinctly traced. The little that is known of their eariy 
adventures will be related when we resume their history. 
Thns for the present we take leave of Asia. 



REFLECTIONS 
ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 

Hencefortk I call you not servants, for the servant 
knoweth not ichat his lord doeth. — John xv. 15. 
It is one peculiarity of the child of God, that he 
knows what God is doing, that is, he understands him, 
b bis word, in his wisdom, in his providence. The 
lometime mysterious government of this lower world, is 
DO more a surprise to him, for he knows the beginning 
and he knows the end. The prosperity of the wicked 
and the afQictions of the righteous, the triumphs of 
folly and the baSled wisdom of the wise, the unequal 
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distribution, the untimely death, the crossing, as it 
were in mockery, of every human calculation — the 
chance, the confusion, the hazard, as it seems: these 
are no cause of wonder to him — ^for he has been ad- 
mitted to his Father's counsels, and knows what it all 
means — ^how it came so, why it is permitted, and 
whither it is tending. And in the private interest of 
his own bosom he knoweth too. If sorrow be upon 
him, he knows what his Lord is doing — ^if disappoint- 
ment inar his purposes, he knows — if he be bereaved 
and, as it seems, forsaken, he knows where his Father is, 
and why he is gone off from him — if he walk in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death, he knows, he still knows 
whither his Lord is leading him, and why he travels in 
so dark a path. For God has laid open to him the 
fearful disorders of his own estate, the means he uses 
for their cure, and the ultimate object of all he suffers 
upon earth. We have sometimes wished the children 
of God would put off the language of their servitude, 
and cease to speak of the circumstances, occurrences, 
aspects, and trials of life, as if they were not in the 
secret of their Lord's intentions, and were as much 
surprised as others, at the seeming confusion that pre- 
vails : speaking as if some strange thing had befallen, 
•when, so far as the word of God is studied and believed, 
all has been foretold to them — explained and justified 
as far as their nature is capable of understanding it. 
The servant, rarely admitted to his master's presence, 
and never to his counsels, may well wonder what he 
doeth — the orders he receives seem often very strange 
— the movements above seem altogether unaccount- 
ble: he goes and consults over them with his fellow 
servants, but they know no more, and the talk may 
well be that of wonder, curiosity, and dissatisfaction. 
With the children it should not be so. They sit in 
their Father's^ presence. If not consulted, they hear 
what he intends — they see from day to day the con- 
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sistent purposes he pursues, the wisdom of his plans 
aod his habitual methods of proceeding with them. 
Should they talk the same language t 

He was unto me aa a bear lying in wait, and as a Hon 
in secret places. — Lament, iii. 10. 

It is a fearful idea as applied to the living God — aud 
yet it is what he is to those who walk not in his waj's, 
whether habitually, as the sinner that despises hiro, or 
occasionally, as the servant that departs from him. To 
either for the time he is as the dreaded bear and the 
nsistless lion, invisible, but lying as it were in ambnsh, 
to wait the opportunity of his wrath. When forgotten, 
He is so — for while all seems to prosper, while the 
transgressor walks gay and careless by the way, the 
world around him smiling, the flowers of temporal de- 
light springing up uuder bis feet, no cloud in the hea- 
vens and no tempest in the sky — all happy, all pro- 
nttsing, all prosperous — there is the lion couched be- 
'aeath the thicket, able and determined to take the 
confident sinner by surpHse, and when least expected, 
to make retribution for the sin. And wbeu not for- 
gotten, he is so too. For when the conscious offender 
treads leari'ully the way he is resolved to go, his of- 
fended God is somewhere at hand. Does he see? Is 
he lying in wait? Will he do as he has threatened? 
Shall he venture on upon this ill path, or shall ho turn 
hack for fear? He feign would, but is the lion there? 
01 as gladly as the defenceless traveller would be rid 
itf the couched lion and the ambushed bear, would the 
Conscions transgressor be ridden of the presence of his 
God. And whenever the believer wanders from the 
path of duty, and lives at variance with his principles, 
this, as to Israel of old, is what God becomes to bim. 
Not a protecting power, a supporting hand, a trusted 
guide, most beloved and most confided in, such as in 
better moments he appears — but a dreaded and avoided 
Ihing, which, if it be upon the path at all, is there to 
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interrupt his purpose or to punish it. Who would pur- 
chase forbidden pleasure at such enormous coat i Who 
would walk any path, however else inviting, iu which 
God, even his own God, becomes to him as a bear 
Ijiog iu wait, and as a lion iu secret places. 

Thovgli our outward tnan perish, yel tJie inwarilman^ 
is renewed day by day.-^ll. CoK. iv, 16. 
In Paul's case, it was no natural decay lie spoke oC 
— he died daily, living in daily risk of death for the 
gospel's sake. We loo die daily, for daily we draw 
nearer to our death, and carry about us, in most cases^ 
the disease that is to kill us. Aud the perishing of this 
our outward man occupies much of our alteutioo. We 
hear people sigh perpetually over their advancing years, 
aud count with real coucern the retrogradiug steps of 
time. As soon as we have numbered our first score 
years, we begin to regret our time and disown our 
birth-days. A little farther on, we watch with uneasi- 
ness the lines of age upon uur brow, aud the tint of 
grey upon our heads ; and to speak to us of our age iij 
almost an insult. Were this the language of infidelity on 
earthly-mindedness only, nothing could be more uatural. 
Existence is a treasure nothing that possesses it consents 
to part from. But when we hear it from the lips of 
the believer, it does seem to us indeed a strange lan- 
guage — because there is nothing in it expressive of fear 
or doubt as to what may be hereafter, but simply regret 
that the outward man should decay, and the mortal put 
off mortality. Very unlike at least is it to the language 
of St. Paul. He, as day by day, he saw his years de- 
part, his body tending to decay, his mental powers per- 
haps, bis physical vigour certainly, declining, felt the 
growth of the immortal part within bim daily more 
vigorous, daily more beautiful, aud every day brought 
nearer to its perfection. And so indeed, if we were 
like to Paul, might we. To-day I am a year older. 
What does that mean! If I am an expectant of iia. 
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Portani ton opprobre. — Hkb. xiii. 13. 
If. n'j a rien de plus common en la bonche des per- 
nnnes affli^ees, on de ceox qui les consolent, que c© 
dire, savoir, qnlls porieot letir crois ; que tear croix 
est p^sante; voire que rhomme est sujet k beancoap 
de croix. Mais selon le langa^ de Dien, it n'v a point 
d'afflicfions qni se pnissent a'ppeller croix. excepte celles 
qae les bommes tioas font soaffrir k cause du crnrifie on 
de son evangile. C'est & tie soaffrances que Dieu a r^ 
(er*^ et approprie ce litre booorable. Ainsi les perse- 
cntioDS, que Ton nous a fait soulTrir h cause de Christ, 
les sopplices, les proscriptions et les pertes, les calom- 
Bies et tont ce qu'un cbretien endure pour cette qne- 
nA\e, soQt honor^es de ce nom de croix, pour la commn- 
nioti qo'elles ont avec lea soufFrances de Cbrist et pap- 
ticuli^remeut de sa mort. Les aflHctioDs qui provien- 
nent d'aotres causes, n'ont point de part en nne bpi- 
tfafete si g'lorieuse. Et toiitefois un hotnme, qui est 
eh&tJe et meme puni pour ses p^cb^s, ou qui par sa 
folie ou par son intemperance aura attire qnelque ma!- 
hear anr soi, dira que c'est une croix laquelie Dieu 
eovoie. C'est abuser du mot. Telles afllictions, nt 
nemes celles, qui procedent des causes occultes, commn 
celle de I'bomme qui naquit aveugle. ne se peuvent ap- 
pellor croix. N^anuioins cette itnpropriete n'est pus 
■eulenient dans le langage du commun peuple, mais 
nnasi de pliisievirs thtoiogiens, nifime dnns leura livn 
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lis ecrjvent aussi, qu'un m^chant homme a semblable* 
meat sa croix, c'est k dire, son affliction. Grande 
inadvertence ! Car les afflictions d'nn m^hant homme 
ne sent pas dignes de ce nom 1^. Si m^me il est ennemi 
de la doctrine de la croix, et qn'il en soit puni, dirons- 
nous que sa punition est une croix ? Ou cela ce peut-il 
dire du malfaitenr qui endure pour ses crimes ? Toutes 
les afflictions memos d'un bon Chretien ne s'appelleat 

pas Croix. J. D. SCHIBBOLBTH. 
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LECTURE THE TWENTIETH. 



Judge not, that ye he not judged. For with whatjudg* 
ment ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. 
And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother's eye ; bvf considerest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye ? Thou hypocrite, first cast out the 
beam out of thine own eye ; and then shcdt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother's eye* 
—Matt. vii. 1—6. 

We have here a subject, on which, in the abstract, men 
are pretty well agreed. Writhing perpetually under the 
stripes of too much justice — for there appears no question 
here of injustice — all are of a mind to have an arrest of 
judgment, in hope to be gainers by the universal tolera- 
tion. The basest have reason to like this precept well— • 
the most virtuous know they have need of its protection. 
Some who, we fear, would cancel as against them every 
precept of the written word beside, would keep the first 
line of-our text in all the influence of divine authority — if 
indeed it <^Quld stand without the second. And even to 
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Sgbt la some sense, as ire hute hinted, the irr^iicious 
world would be tbe gainers bv this compact with their 
Lord. la all that regards his service and his laws, 
bif claims apoa his creatures and tfaeir lruns^rt»»iuiHi 
against him, nothing coatd be more i-onveiueiit ihun 
to be judged by their own judgnu'nt. For wins! n« ef- 
fort of self-interested lenity is tiL'eded here. Here nil 
are generous, all are charitable, all cuu pnnlori oti llioir 
God's behalf, the ofiences that (hej would not tm their 
OVD. The gates of heaven would stand wide enough, 
might the unregenerate apirit be iheir keeper; nor bi-tter 
-■1 3 
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meed be asked of any, than to be admitted to immortal 
bliss on the same terms they would admit their fel- 
lows. The man who hates another to snch excess, the 
wide world seems too narrow to endure his presence in 
it, will wii^h hiin gone to heaven. H.e who will plufige a 
poignard into another's breast, will say or purcha^ 
masses for his soul. And "God forgive thee" is the 
expression of abhorrence with which man not seldom 
refuses his forgiveness. 

The heart in its natural state, is perfectly unac- 
quainted with the actual sinfulness of sin. That is, of 
what he admits to be sin, what he calls so, he does not 
know the real nature or desert. No man does, no man, 
I believe; can know by nature that h^ deserves eternal 
misery. He is told so — he may believe it or he may 
not believe it, as we believe a thing upon another's word 
—but of his own judgment, till by God's spirit taught, 
1 believe he cannot perceive it. He cannot discern why 
the first man's disobedience to a single command, should 
have incurred so heavy a penalty on himself and all his 
progeny-rhe cannot discern why God could not have 
pardoned the trifling defalcations of humanity, and by his 
lenity set all right between him and his creatures, with- 
out wreaking the full measure of his vengeance on the 
head of a propitiatory victim — and he cannot discern, 
though perfectly conscious or convinced by arguments' 
that he has sinned, and that considerably, how the sins 
committed in the imbecility of man's estate, and during 
the brief interval of his existence here, can merit the 
eternal torments of the lost. And the reason that he 
cannot, is because he does not know the real nature of 
sin, how monstrous it is, how base, how ungrateful. He 
does not know the Being against whom sin is committed, 
his holiness, his tenderness, his love. He does not know 
the creature who commits it, how false, how treacherous, 
bow hateful. For he has not known God as the God of 
redeeming love — and he has not looked upon himself as 
the object of that love— and he has not considered sin as 
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RftOTDmitted by the one against the other. And until he 
' does so, sin in hia judgment is a light malter, easily ac- 
COQDted for by human weakness, and easily excused by 
celestial Diercy; and the anawakened spirit would desire 
nothing better than that God should judge of it as lie 
does. And ail our fellow-crcaluresin this are rich par- 
takers of our charitable opinion. Every body thinks 
every body will go to heaven— the open profligate and 
infidel perhaps excepted — nor always they : for one gets 
credit for a repentance of which he never shows the 
B^s, and the other for a good heart, while all that issues 
thence proclaims it to be a bad one. And if any ven- 
ture to protest against the breaking of God's written law, 
the disregard of religion, and the prevalent impiety of 
the world, the very words of our text are given them in 
reply — they are bidden "not to judge"— not to be so 
nncharitable, .so censorious, so eager to condemn. If 
ve warn the world of the wratb threatened on disobedi- 
ence, we are supposed to have delight in the exhibition 
of these terrors, to judge harshly nf our feLow-creatures 
m supposing they can possibly deserve any such thing, 
sod to make a great deal of fuss about trifling and ex- 
cusable errors. Embroiled, embittered as our whole 
esixteDce is with impatience of oflences towards our- 
selves and each other, the moment it becomes a question 
of offence towards God, all are agreed and of a mind — 
God is merciful and we must he charitable. It is n 
judgment in which God will not concur. With the 
judgment with which we judge, we shall not be judged 
— with the measure of liberality with which we mete 
what is not ours, it will not be measured to us of mercy 
hack again. The words of our text are in this sense not 
addressed to the world at large, but to the disciples of 
Cbiist: and with how much need addressed to them, 
there requires but little consideration to perceive. 
Tbe enjightened Christian does necessarily become a 

t harder and severer judge of human actions, because his 
Mlimate of moral wrong is very diff'erent to what it was 
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before. Actions that he erst thought innocent, now bear 
the stamp of crime; and guilt that before seemed triflings 
has gathered the hae of deep malignity. For now he 
knows himself, and now he knows his Qoi, God — not 
his enemy, his rigid task-master,, his ruler by necessity 
and not of choice, who having made him what he is, 
must take him as he is, and judge him according to his 
nature — but God, Creator, Preserver, Redeemer, his 
most bountiful, most forbearing, most neglected Lord. 
A God, who, having made his creatures out of nothing, 
and given them this magnificent creation to enjoy, found 
in them only disobedience and ingratitude: and when he 
had planted him a vineyard, and fenced it round, and 
done all for it that could be done, gathered nothing from 
it but wild and sour grapes. So pure, that to look upon 
iniquity is hateful to him — so high, that the offences of 
earth cannot overcloud his glory — ^so great, that the anni- 
hilation of earth and its false inmates could take nothing 
from his kingdom or his happiness— and yet looking on 
his corrupted creatures with so much interest and such 
tender pity, so much forbearance, so much love, he 
would buy back again, at the enormous price of Jesus* 
blood, the servants that were at first his own. Pardon, 
peace, and holiness, bestowed without deserving, found 
without seeking, freely profi^ered without money and 
without price ! Ransomed by a price he did not pay — 
standing, he scarce knows how, above the elevation of 
this passing world, in character of a child of God and 
heir of immortality — from the proscribed, abandoned 
rebel that he was, passed into the cherished and adopted 
child ! And all this because the God he loved not, loved 
him ! It is now that he sees the Deity in a form and 
character he bears not to the world — the form of beauty, 
the character of love. And his laws, he now consents 
to them as good ; and his precepts, he sees them that 
they are holy. He has now an idea of God, but his 
mind is not large enough to grasp it. He turns it upon 
the manifestation of his deity on earth. He looks upon 
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ibe manhood of the Saviour — bis life, his death — by 
whom — for whom. O now indeed be begins to under- 
staud something of what that Being is, against whom the 
sins of men are an oflence. And from the first lesson 
eomes necessarily the second : now be begins to know 
what man is. Not what to the unenlightened mind be 
Beems: neither an nuforlunate and mis-befallen being, 
formed to do what be must not do, and commanded to 
do what he cannot do, kept in awe by threats of punisb- 
inent, hut roost likely in the issue to escape it — the ill- 
defined iiotion the thoughtless and careless have of their 
own condition : neither a creature doomed to a destiny 
not of his own choosing, aud dispositions not of his own 
forming, severely tasked to serve a God he knows not, 
and fulfil a law he loves not, doing the service in fear, 
and fulfilling the law with as much evasion as possible, 
Bnt now he is lo himself as one self-tried, and self-con- 
TJcted of having chosen bis lost estate and loved it. 
For true tbongh it is, that man is born in sin without 
iiis own concurrence, it is also Irue that when he comes 
to man's estate, and is aware of bis condition, with all 
its fearful consequences, he has no objection to it ; but 
does in fact put bis seal to the deed that consigns him 
over to his fate, by refusing the means made known to 
him for salvation; and if his original and unconscious sin 
vere blotted out from the record, there is enough of 
known, deliberate, voluntary disobedience, to condemn 
him utterly. And the awakened spirit is condemned by 
himself and before God, and receives every thing anew 
from grace and redeeming mercy. And bow altered now 
is the estimate of sin! How holy now the requirements of 
God's law, and how beloved his service ! Sin is no lon- 
^r the light matter that the world esteems it. It is that 
vhich so long parted him from the God he adores. It is 
ibat which brought his Saviour down from heaven, and 
wmng bis soul with anguish eveu to death. It is that 
which lies like a dead weight upon his bosom, thief of bis 
peace, and spoiler of his joys, dimming bis eye with 
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tears, and stamiog his cbeek with blushes. And it 
that ^vbich still olTends, insults, dishonours the Father ia 
Heaven who loves him. Every sin, therefore, let men 
call it greater or call it less, or call it no sin at all, 
is in the disciple's judgment of more importance than it 
is in the judgment of the world; and if this is what is 
meant when religious people are charged with want of 
charity, the charge is in some sense just. They judge 
that the gate of heaven does not stand wide — they judge 
that without holiness no man shall see the Lord; and 
this, all nnacceptable as it is to men, is the judgment 
wherewith they must be judged. The disciple is content 
— for strait as is the gate, Jesus can open it — narrow as 
is the way, Jesus can lead him in it — sinner as he is> 
Jesus can make him holy. ■ 

To the enlightened mind under these c ire urns tencei^ 
the words of the text are more particularly addressed. 
After having been tanght in the preceding chapter a 
much severer rule, a much harder measurement of right 
and wrong, than any they before had heard of, they are 
here admonished, as much they need, to apply those 
rules to themselves first and chiefest, and not rather 
to busy themselves with applying to each other thai 
new-gotten wisdom, and quickened perception of God^ 
spiritual law. 

How far Christians of the present day require tfai 
admonition, we submit it to themselves to judge, 
it admitted that our sensibility to sin cannot be tod 
acute, nor our horror of it too intense, nor our jndg» 
ment of it too severe. Yet how is it exercised ; how 
does it show itself? It is impossible to have lived in 
what is called religious society, and to deny that the 
members of it deal hardly with each other. Travellers 
together on so strait a way, dwellers together in so 
small a fold, members together of one body indivisible, 
it might seem they should be agreed, and abide in 1 
mony, and love, and peace. But is it so I Or is it 
true that there is as much contention, as much rival 
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ai much bickering, as much party spirit, as much harsh 
censure, as much personal invective, as much secret 
whispering, amoog those who profess to be the disciples 
of Christ, as aoiong the multitude who disuwa him? 
Whether tJiis be true or not, we must judge by what 
we see. The wounded spirit with many a sigh has said 
so ; suSeridg and ashamed for itself and its companions. 
He world, with many a laugh, has said so; triumphing 

e believers thus merciless to each other. Do we 
•ay, to excuse ourselves, that we have become so much 
irerse to sin, we cao do more endure with calmness the 
nolemplalioa of it — the good of our brethren is now a 
matter of such heartfelt interest to us, we cannot be 
udiETerent to their misconduct — the honour of God is 
grown so dear to us, we cannot stand by in silence and 
Ke it attainted by those of his own household — the 
giory of God, ihe salvation of man, the honour of reli- 
giun, animates us into what may seem severity. It is a 
good cause. But how comes it that we have so much 
lime to spare, to do our neighbours' business, and set our 
neighbours right, and mourn for our neighbours' sioful- 

; How came we lo bfe so clear-sighted of the 
note that clouds our brother's eye i He who has so 
keen a sight lo perceive the defect, and so much lei- 
iDre to perform the cure, must needs have settled all 
Us own accounts, and set his house in order. He caa- 
DOt have a heart wearied from day to day with lis 
iniquities, and waging perpetual war against a cor- 
rapted natui'e and a seducing world ; his eye obscured 
ud clouded by the beam of yet unvanquisbed passion. 

Thou hypocrite, if thou art one, see to thine own 
condition. Since thou indeed art so anxious for the 
glory of God and the honour of religion, examine how 
in thought, aad word, and deed, thou dost daily offence 
to Ihe oue and dishonour to the other. Look to thy 
iodulged passions, and unhallowed words, and unre- 
peuted follies. Since thou art so anxious for the salva- 
tion of men, that thou canst run hither and thither to 
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reform them, see how in the mean lime thy soul is 
perishing, and thoa unsaved art going to destruction. 
Or if thou art not quite a hyjiocrite, but art honestly 
in earnest in all this, consider Ihe consequences of this 
misdirected zeal. With the measure of eternal trutli in 
thy hand, with the judgment of God for ever on thy 
lips, thou art going about the world, from city to city, 
from house to house, dealing out thy opinions and thy 
judgments with unsparing liberality, criticizing the con- 
duct of this person and that person, reproving, re- 
proaching, condemning: and seest not behind thee one 
approaching, in his hand exactly the same measure, in 
hia mouth exactly the same judgment, to judge thee as 
thou art, and to mete to thee as thou hast merited. O 
thou that art so busy, art thou perfect '. Thou that hast 
so mnch leisure, art thou prepared? Thou that seest 
so clearly, is thy beam cast out? If not, it would 
surely be more wise to see to this first ■ lest thou share 
the fate of him, who knowing his Lord's will and doin|^ 
it not, had more stripes than he who knew it not, whoffll 
yet he might presume himself competent to instruct. ' 
It is to be feared — we have said it before, but caft* 
not too often say it — in these days of activity in reli- 
gion, that, occupied and engrossed with the things that 
are without. Christians will become incrpasingty stran- 
gers to their own hearts — for not truer is it that he wlio 
is much abroad cannot be much in his affairs at hom^ 
than that the mind which is drawn out of itself to b^ 
expended upon external things, cannot meantime he 
holding secret and internal communion with itself. If 
the consequence of this should be that we become igno- 
rant of our characters, unconscious of our defects, indifier- 
ent to Ihe correction of our faults, the attendant conse- 
quence is likely to be, that we shall become harsh iu our 
opinions of each other, and impatient of the discrepan- 
cies we perceive in the conduct of those around ws; 
and if not exactly unjust in our judgment, still prone to 
judge whore it is not our business, and proudly intolerai 
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of what our more leoieot Master is, in hb great pity, 
pleased to bear with: a conduct of which we shall be 
ill able to abide the requital, whether it come to us of 
God or maa — whether it be measured to us back, again 
by our fellow- creatures that are oa earth, or our Father 
diat is in heaven. lu proportion, od tbe other hand, as 
we become better acquainted with ourselves, we shall 
find but little vocation to this administration of judg- 
ment. Too ioteot on the painful excision of our own 
corrupt propensities, to volunteer our services to operate 
on another — too much abashed by the sense of our own 
failures, to lift up so much as an eye upon the shame of 
another, the sight, the souud of another's sin, will but 
bring to mind the recollection of our own — sorrow will 
be in the stead of anger, and if judgment pass, it will 
be only on ourselves. 



SKETCHES OF BIOGRAPHY. 

Thb objection that has been justly made to the inter- 
raptioas of our Biography, when extending through so 
many numbers, has induced us to project some chauge 
in this part of the work. We now purpose giving a 
coarse of Biographical Sketches, that by their brevity 
need not to be above once divided, and by their succes- 
non to each other will preserve the interest that such 
alight notice could scarcely else possess. Also by making 
it an occasional, instead of a regular article, we shall 
be able to allot more space to it at one time, and thus 
farther avoid the too frequent divisions. Our present 
course is formed upon that of Dr. Wordsworth, though 
not exclusively ; forming a sort of history of the state of 
religion in England from the Reformation, traced in the 
life and character of the most eminent individual of the 
■uccessive periods. The sketches must necessarily be 
brief, bat we hope to make them eutertaining. 

VOL. VI. o 
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WICKLIFFE. 

SoHii W1GKLIFF& is^said to have floorMied about tlie 
yeat 1371, when Edward III. was on the throne of 
Bnglandy by which we understand that that was the pe- 
ripdat: which he began to appear as a pnblick character* 
The date, however, is not positively determined: the 
biographer admits his uncertmnty, and' adds^ ''This !»- 
out of all doubt, that at that time all the world was in 
most desperate and vile estate^ and (hat the lamentable 
ignorance and darkness of God's truth bad overshadowed 
the whole earth; this man stept forth like a valiant ct^un- 
pion, unto whom it may justly be applied that is spoken 
in the book of Ecclesiasticus, of one Simon, the son of 
Onias: ** Even ks the morning star being in the midst of 
a cloud, as the moon being full in her course, and as the 
bright beams of the sun ; so dothhe shine and glitter in the 
temple and church of God." There is no reason to suppose 
that Wickliffe was the first who knew any thing of the 
truth in England* At every time, doubtless, there were 
some who in. secret knew and mourned over the corrup- 
tiQns in faith Bnd: practice of the Catholic church, in 
England as elsewhere: and by degrees, the whispered' 
accents of' truth had begun to be heard* throughout* Eu- 
rope; encouraged by the contention of the Pope and* the 
GathoUo princes for temporal power, under disguise of 
spiritual influence* And; with respect to Wickliffe him* 
selfi he appears to have been drawn into publick, rather 
by the political and ecclesiastical disputes between the 
ohureh and state, than from any predetermination of bis 
oWiU to become a public reformer* 

The state of religion at this period cannot be de- 
scribed' in fewer or more beautiful words than those of 
Fox, m his life of Wickliffe. '' The only name of Christ 
remained' amongst Christians, but his lively and living 
dootrine waa- as- Amt unknown f^r the most part, as 
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me was common amoo^ tneo. As tonching faitli, 
consolation, the end and use of (lie law, the office of 
Christ, of our impotence and weakness, of the Holy 
Ghost, of the greatness and strength of sin, of tree 
works, of grace and free jnsti6catioD by iaith, of-iiberty 
of a Christian man, wherein consisteth ana resteth the 
sum and matter of our profession; there was no men- 
tion, nor any word almost spoken. Scripture learning 
and diviuity were known bnt unto a few, and that in the 
schools only, and tljere also turned and controverted 
almost all into sophistry. Instead of Peter and Paul, 
men occupied their time in studying Aquinas and 
Scotus, and the master of sentences. The world, leav- 
ing and forsaking the lively power of God's spiritual 
word and doctrine, was altogether led and blinded with 
ODtward ceremonies and human traditions, wherein tfce 
whole scope, in a manner, of all Christian perfection did 
con^t and depend. Tn these was all the hope of ob- 
tainLng salvation fully fixed; hereunto all things were 
atfribated. Insomuch, (hat scarcely any other thing waa 
seen in the temples or churches, taught or spoken of 
in sermons, or finally intended or gone about in their 
whole life, but keeping up of certain shadowed ceremo- 
nies; neither was there any end of their heaping. The 
people were taught to worship no other thing but that 
which tbey did see, and did see almost nothing that they 
did not worship." 

Wickliffe was reader of divinity at the university of 
Oxford, where he began his disputations, first on logical 
aiitl metaphysical, and thence on theological qucHtiona; 
SfpiinBt the wisdom and the virulence of the whole 
cbnrch, but under the protection of the crown, and the 
particular patronage of John of Gaunt, the king's son, 
and Lord Henry Percy, whom Fox calls his "special 
maintainers." After the death of Edward III. the go- 
vernment was principally in the hands of the duke of 
Lancaster, who for the express purpose of setting him in 
sition to the bishopa whom he hated, sent for John 
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Wickliffe, "who, as is said, was then the divinity teacher 
at Oxford, and had commenced sundry acts and dispu- 
tations, contrary to the form and teaching of the Pope'i» 
church in many things ; who also for the same had been 
deprived of his benefice." The character his enemies 
give of him is this* " In his teaching and preaching he 
was very eloquent, but a dissembler and a hypocrite. 
Why he surmiseth him to be a hypocrite, the cause was 
this ; because he and his fellows usually accustomed in 
their preaching to go barefoot and in simple russet 
gowns." 

It was only by degrees that Wickliffe began to attack 
the more important doctrines as well as practices of the 
Roman church. Transubstantiation was as usual the 
first. It has been thought strange by the inconsiderate, 
that this doctrine is made the point of discrimination in a 
man's creed ; and that the oath for it, or against it, de- 
cides his orthodoxy without notice of other things quite 
as important. But they do not consider that it is a de- 
cisive point, not as to whether a man be a real Christian 
or not, but whether or not he be a Roman Catholic—- 
because every Roman Catholic must hold it; and it n 
held by no Protestant sect whatever. A very clear 
idea of this doctrine is given in the words of Master 
Harding, in answer to Bishop Jewel—" In thb sacra- 
ment, after consecration^ nothing in substance remaineib 
that was before, neither bread nor wine, but only the 
accidents of bread and wine, as their form and shape, 
savour, smell, colour, weight, and such like, which here 
have their being miraculously, without their subject: for- 
asmuch as after consecration there is none other sub- 
stiance than the substance of the body and blood of our 
Lord, which is not affected with such accidents; which 
doctrine, though not with these precise terms, hath 
always been taught and believed from the beginning :** 
a clear explanation of the way in which Papists contrive 
to believe that what they see to be bread and wine, is 
actually the body and the blood of Christ. This unscrip** 
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The cler^ akrraed hj WicUfEc'i j,iiimi, ( 
nents, baving dppmed aad |H«ftAile4 hi* M v 
tie year 137l>, cited fcn t» lyfiear befiare Aeai. mh^i^ 
ifag time and plaeo in the oml bc«. It tw ao* m • 
.taOeriug and defeaedes i—itji , kivenr. ilat Wiefc- 
Jt&e made his appeanace. TW deacfiplioa af lis fint 
•rndgnmenl as a crinuDft] is ■■lliiii iitli aaang'. " Tib 
4nke (of Lancaster) havii« iotelB g eB e a that WiiMMl 
Us clieat shoDld come hefiHV the hi)lM(«. teanag ttat 
fce beioff bat one. was too mrtk igiMat waA a wrifi- 
jkde, odielfa to him oot of the otden af fiian, lb«r 
tu^lors or diTinitv, to join then vith Wicifiit, riw 
fer nore surety. Wl»en the day was come amigned 

B the same Wickliffe to appear, which day was Thnn- 
iiay, 9th of Febroary. John Wickliffe went accompanied 
kith the foar friars aforesaid, and with Iheo abo the 
^^ of Lancaster, and Lord Henry Percy, Lord 

ibrsfaal of England, the same Lord ^so goini^ before 
a to make room and way wberewilb Wickliffe sfaoald 
Dome. Thas Wickliffe, through the providence of God, 
ieing safficiently gnarded, was coming to the place 

Khere the bishops sate: whom by the way they ani- 
Hted, and exhorted not to ^ftr nor shrink a whit at 
Ibe company of the bishops then? present, who were all 
^learned, said they, in respect of faira ; neither that he 
Aould dread the concourse of the people, whom they 
Wald themselves assist and defend, in snch sort as he 
Mtonld take no harm. With these words and with the 
ance of the nobles, Wickliffe in heart encouraged, 
l^roacheth to the church of St. Paul in London, where 
itt press of people was gathered to hear what sfaonld 
o 3 
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be said or done. Such was there the frequeiicy sutd 
throng of the multitude, that the lords, for all the puis- 
sance of the High Marshal, with great difficulty could 
get through. Insomuch that the bishop of London, 
whose name was William Courtney, seeing the stir that 
the Lord Marshal kept in the church among the people^ 
speaking to the Lord Percy, said ; that if he had known 
before, what masteries he would have kept in the 
church, he would have stopt him out from coming there. 
At which words of the bishop, the duke disdaining not 
a little, answered to the bishop again, and said, he would 
keep such mastery there, though he i^id nay. At last, 
after much wrestling, they pierced through and came to 
our Lady's chapel, where the dukes and barons were 
sitting, together with the archbishop and other bishops, 
before whom the aforesaid Wickliffe, according to the 
manner, stood before them, to know what should be laid 
unto him. To whom iSrst spake the Lord Percy, bid- 
ding him to sit down, saying, that he had many things 
to answer to, and therefore had need of some softer 
seat. But the bishop of London, cast into a furnish 
chafe at these words, said, he should not sit there. 
Neither was it, said he, according to law or reason, that 
he which was cited there to appear to answer before his 
ordinary, should sit down during the time of his answer, 
but should stand. Upon these words a fire began to 
heat and kindle between them, insomuch that they 
began to rate and to revile one and the other, that the 
whole multitude therewith disquieted, began to set on in 
a hurry. Then the duke, taking Lord Percy's part, 
with hasty words began also to take up the bishop. To 
whpm the bishop again, nothing inferior in reproachfal 
checks and rebukes, .did render and requite not only to 
him as good as he brought, but also did so far excel 
him, in this railing art of scolding, that to use the words 
of mine author, Erubuit Dux, quod non potuit prtevOf^ 
lere litigio: the duke blushed and was ashamed, be* 
cause he could not overpass the bishop in brawling and 




ODly of him, bat aha of al ihc pnlM; tl I 

" bearest tbyseif so fang vpoa A7 p— ^i. vlich AiA 
not be able to h^p thee : Otej Aril hme iBiiRfc to d» 
to help dicmseltes.'' For im |iwiti wm tfe eari 
and counter of Devoaskm. T* whmi *e ki^*F 
again answered, that to be kali to ad Ife IraA, Im 
confidence was not in Us pncato, bm- ■ mn ■■■ ebr, 
bat only in God in whom ka If arte J. tWa ifce ri^e 
Euftly whifperin^ in tbe car nt Im oest b^ Ib, Md 
that he woald nitber piack oat the bukop b^ the hur tt 
liis head on! of the dmrch. thaa he weald take ibis at 
bis hand. This w» not ipokea M aecret^. bat that the 
Londoners OTerheard Inn. Whereapoa hdap let in a 
rage, they cried oot, saying, that they wonld not svt&r 
their bishop so coDtemptaooily to be abased; bol rather 
they woald lose their lives, thaa that be tbonld be so 
drawn ont by the l»ir. Thus that conactl being broken 
with scolding and brawling for that <lay, was dissolved 
before nine of the clock." John of Ganat and tbe 
bishop, it seems, finding something to di^pate aboot, 
without transnbstantiatioD, tire citation was dropped and 
Wickliffe went his way, and sptte of tbe bishop's prohibi- 
tion, " continued yet with bis tellows going barefoot, and 
in long frize gowns, preaching diligently to the people." 
Wickliffe's heresies increased. He is now cbai^d 
with preaching that tbe Eucharist is only spiritually and 
not really the body of Christ, that the Pope is not tbe 
head of the church, that priests have no power to ex- 
commnnicate, and that they might be deprived by 
princes of their benefices for misconduct, &c. All very 
inconvenient doctrines to the Roman Church, but touch- 
ing chiefly on political and ecclesiastical affairs, not on 
tbe more essential matters of doctrine or practice, in 
wbicb Wickiiffe at no time appears to have entered 
^ly. The Pope now found it time to interfere ; niid 
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in the first year of Richard the II., begao to sendl hift: 
bulls to the university of Oxford, " rebiiliiag them 
sharply and lilce a Pope, for suifering so loDg the doo' 
trine of WicklifTe to lake root, and not plucking it opi 
with the crooked sickle of the Catholic doctrine." ThiM 
curious bull thus begins — 

" We are compelled not only to marvel, but also 1 
lament that you, considering that the apostolical seal 
hath given unto yonr university of Oxford go great tax' 
vour and privilege, and also for that you flow as 
large sea in the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, wm/L 
ought to be tlie champions and defenders of the ancient 
and Catholic faith, without the which there is no salv» 
tioD; by your great negligence and sloth, will sufi< 
wild cockle not only to grow up among the pure wheal 
of the flourishing field of your university, but also 1 
wax more strong and choke the com. Neither haw 
ye any care, as we are informed, to extirpate and pluck 
the same up by the roots, to the great blemishing t 
your renowned name, (he peril of your souls, the coo^ 
tempt of the Church of Rome, and to the great decay o£ 
the ancient faith :" and ends with desiring that they ap*. 
prebend immediately the said John Wickliffe, and da* 
liver him into the safe custody of the archbishop of 
Canterbury or the bishop of London. With this fauH 
came letters to those prelates, commanding them to cast 
WickliSe into prison : and to " Richard the most noble 
king of England," commanding him of his great love 
for the Church, to assist them in doing so. Whether 
the king's love was not so great as it should be, or fbl 
other reasons, the Pope was not obeyed ; and thougft 
he " was so exquisite and solicitous about the matteij 
to have WickliETe apprehended, that he wrote threi 
different letters to one person in one day," Wickliffl 
still went free. 

The bishops, indeed, were willing, but not brare 
"The bishops look no httle hurt, thinking and fully de 
termining with themselves, and that in open profession 
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f To bt cM/ouirJ.^ 



THE LISTENER.— No. XXXIII. 

In replying with some seriousness to the subject of 
oar last paper, I mast again offer the apolo^, no fio- 
titious one, of a particular request. It is an importHnt 
sabject ; and though I suppose not that any title it Lin- 
tener can tell, or any counsel a writer can offer, will 
decide the purpose of a mother in tho manner of hvt 
child's education, they may awaken renectJous and fool- 
iags in lier bosom, that will materially affect her dcci- 
Nons. To the queries with which luy correitpondeDt 
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closed his tale, I should say No — No to each one .of 
them. That all schools are Dot alike, I wiU take for 
granted; there are all the g^radatipns from worst to best 
that are m other things. Whether a school edaeatioii^ 
the worst of all possible plans, t will leave to be decided 
by the wise, when I have related what befell in one of 
my Listening excursions. 

My correspondent abridges his chapter of introdno- 
tion — I will leave it quite out. I came, no matter hoW:» 
into a house of strangers. The family ^ere of some- 
thing higher rank and larger fortune than the one my 
friend describes. Elegance and fashion, combined, 4i 
in modern times they are, with every imaginable comr 
fort and convenience, were the prevailing character :0f 
the establishment ; and wealth and rank were adorned, 
in it, with much that is beautiful ; in a worldly point of 
view, I may say I saw nothing otherwise. Sir B. wfB 
engaged all the day in an office of public trust, but nott 
exclusively of the claims of humanity ; for he was ihft 
first in liberality and the first in activity, wherever good 
was to be done. Lady B. was certainly not much i^or^ 
at home; and when at home, was much engaged in 
company ; yet I saw her very attentive to such domes- 
tick duties as became her station, and even more than 
sometimes belongs to it. I heard her household orders 
g^ven with great exactness and regularity. I accompn- 
nied her to the dress-maker's, and the shoe-maker's, and 
various other makers, to provide what was necessary for 
her family, more especially for her children, >vho seemed 
to be always first in her thoughts on these occasions. I. 
saw her often employed in preparing comforts for tl|e 
poor, and entering into minute details of charitably 
exertion. Altogether she was a very elegant, refined 
and amiable woman. Half her day was passed as abov^ 
described, the other half in paying or receiving visits^^ 
the evening and half the night in company abroad or 
company at home, and the remainder I suppose in sle^« 

I wa3 not ignorant of the existence of the children in 
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ftis house ; for beside tbe &eq« 
Ae mother, I saw at kaat a dia 
tfer dinner, an boor at vUiftAi 



'a bed, dressed very lIl^mJi. to fe AMKnd. aAaBo^ 
ind crammed ; but vas nack eaacai^id to laiw wfenc 
be; existed daring the inUirihrf fcip<oi*Mi>— ». 
Bg. Lady B. was quite w^Hg to ai^A w caoMto. 
Ae had boiU a nnnery aod a aAMl-naM • a Aiitat 
iSTt of the house, that the Ltafcia aid* aot fe &. 
Icrbed by the lat« hftara of fte AMf^ *he had avKs ■ 

and governesses id &e other, tte hart A^ caaii ha 
procured — ^that is to s^. the dcaraC Aot caaU fe pa»- 
Ebased. When I asked vhv <he ot m Stfb aT kr 
ehildren, she said it was a s a trifcw Ae aart ateam^tf 
Make for their good. Whea Ae vaa M hMM ^kt 
breakfast, tliej were jost at thcv rtafin — wHtm At 
roiild like to tate tbem cmt «ilh her, fc; vok jart at 
Ifaeir dinner — and wbeo her eveaia^ eoMaeacsd, A^ 
were JDst going to bed. She tMam a nt iMa di» 
KhooUroom, because the fe - menw Ad aal Be to he ia- 
lierfered with. She was vefj aKnvas Ihcy shoaU he 
morally aud religiou^K edanled. aad Aaoigfal it via 
noch better they should see w> coa^aaiy, aad nrt he 
much seen, till they were at an a^ to he ■ 
With little dIScait; I obtaiaed iiiiiiiriia ( 
the nursery and the scbooI-rooB, where the 
of the family was peifortued and perfected with aO the 
secresy of the loqnintion. A Freaeh sane, wtA a 
strong provincial accent, was kept la the tanter, that 
as soon as the babes could speak, they BBght talk 
French, or something as near to it as the dialect of 
Somersetshire is to Eogltsh. That the nurse was cram- 

; their infant minds with the idle legends and vut- 
gar saperstitioos of her Catholicism — of its doctrines she 
law as little as need be desired — was a matter of do 
consideration. Here the little beings enjoyed for seven 
years the full swing of their native dispositions, except 

re tbey happened to interfere with the native dispo- 
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fiUioos of their nnrseSy who, nextto themselyes, agreed td* 
indulge the children — coaxed, humoured^ jQattered when, 
they were wrong — ^reproved, checked, and scolded when 
they were rights— and most carefully instructed to tell no 
tales out of the nursery of what passed in it. Children 
early know their interest ; the happiness of these de« 
pended on their nurses, not on their parents ; there was 
little disposition, had there been an opportunity, to di»» 
close what they heard or saw, at the risk of offending 
the nurse, What they did see and hear, those mothers 
who leave their children to the care of servants and. the 
company of servant's companions, but little know* At 
3even years old, these scions underwent transpdantatioOf 
and were received to the mysteries of the school-room. 
Lady B. had procured her governess as other ladies do 
^-r-that is, when she wanted one, she drove to her book* 
seller's, and asked him if be knew of one-^he gave her 
the address of a dozen, whom be did not know— ^he ap- 
pointed an interview, and saw them once for half an boor 
^^asked them if they knew every thing, to which they an-^ 
swered, *' Yes " — if they gave attention to religious and 
moral instruction, which they did of course — if they be* 
longed to the Church of England, which for aught they 
knew to the contrary, they did also — and finally chose 
the one that asked the highest price, had lived with' 
people of the highest rank, and said '' Yes," with the 
most unshrinking confidence. To this lady, with no 
further examination than a polite note to her last eoob- 
ployer, politely answered in afiirmatives to eyery 
thing, the children were conunitted for the next tea 
years-T-the most unlimited monarchy existing in ao- 
ciety— T-subject to no laws but those she made for 
herself, and broke at her pleasure-^no superintend? 
ance, no resistance, no appeal — ^legislative, execue- 
tive, judicative, all in one. The lady who held the ap^ 
pointment during my visit, was not more than five and 
twenty: she had passed her youth in a fashionable board-!' 
ing-school, the few first years of her woman-hood in the 
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garden ia dw cvaabr. Bov Ifce IcaaiB vac dsac, bb- 
bod; knew, md Bobodr caR4 — aot &e gm «n rg . sfe 
fasted tlie task, aad «ml; carad it Aoaii he orrr — not 
the cbildrea, for do tallied a^fntaliam waited Onvir suc- 
cess — Dot tbe motber, Ibr Ae aefcr iolafeced. A l>w 
Ihuigs iuileed it was essential to advance in — their man- 
ner, liieir cairiaee, might be obserred after dinner — the? 
migfat possibly be desired to play. Ail this w«3pro(>«rva 
for — they had ample instriictions what to do ami what to 
say, whatever should be asked of them. The nur«>ry 
lesson was relearned in the school-room. It littlt' ul- 
fected their comfort whether their mother wiis ph'iwcti, 
bat every thing depended on pleasing thdr ffovi-rnew ; 
from interest and habit they heard and coiilirmod the 
fl^tering reports made, and Ihe intorostod deooption»»ha 



used, in the few short interviews that took place between 
the mother and the governess, without any disposition to 
contradict them. They did not love their governei 
she was selSsh and indifferent — they did not fear her, 
for she had too little dignity and consistency to impose 
respect — but it was their interest to iieep her in good- 
humour; their sole companion, guide, and confidant. 
Their minds took necessarily the measnrement of hers, 
their opinioDS her conceits, their principles her duplicity, 
their knowledg;e her assumption, their dispositions her 
plausibility. It might be a little belter or a little worse, 
or a little different without being better or worse, 
the governess was changed — but whether worse of 
better the careless parent never knew — she paid thft 
salary and was content. This must be allowed a worss 
edncation than any decent school would have offered* 
There, at least, the eye of scrutiny can reach — there; 
twice at least in the twelve months, tongues are free t 
tell their tale — there the mind has space to exgan 
itself, and the intellect to measure itself, and passions 1 
punish themselves, in the collision of disunited interesl 
— and there, at least, experience and capability hoi 
the reins of government. I should decide it clear! 
preferable — as much preferable as the King's Bench i 
the Bastile. 

Putting away all comparison, and the deprecation i 
any one system of education in particular, which wi 
not our object, I would pass on to the last question of m 
correspondent — Must parents. Christian parents, put tl 
education of their children out of their own hands' 
Ought they to do it! May they do it! Women 
the world, women of fashion, I am aware, cannot i 
otherwise. Their children must get up when they go 
bed. While they are abroad or engaged with compff 
At iKMke. which is all the time they are up, someboi 
mm* hnve the mnnagement of their children. Th( 
lion- Heir habits, their duties, if such they are, a' 
i^ts which engross their thoughts and a1 
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& step lower. lUa hbt ha the aljert tO, krf «M b 
iivowed one to (hMUthcf; ami hmffim^Mt b Jua»i l» 
Bland b; the side nf iialA a^ hmt ■■ tke whniMg 
of futorily. As jm ^mw^ ■■ &e wafas, this ehjae* 
loses its Htprenac;, Mid the paccHia oriBcate thdr «U- 
dren Tor titeir aetni, iithii ihas their n i UL alli'iB com- 
ditioa in (he woild. Bat atfl it is W the wodd. aad 
the world exdonvelj. Of thw mk vadi. tta gwan- 
e£s may know laoie thm the paraat; ake may he mma 
apt at modem tactics ; the may be foOf cunpeteot to 
make her pnpiis fed aihaaed of llw'a bther's maBiten 
aod their father's fiieitds ; aad throngh DHwy a moitifica- 
tion, aod many an anehriatiaii fe«linfr> help them to 
place themselves eveDtnaDy a step or two abore it. In 
all these alike, to keep their station in iIm wtirld or to 
improve it, is the primarr, I may sar the only objtMt : 
and we leave it willin^y to the more able and expe- 
rienced to decide, by what mode of education it nay 
be best attained. 

fiat with the exception of some few particular 
and socb in every thing there most be, I confess 
not why christian mothers put from their hands the firsi 
datf of their existence ; and without a necessity, I can 
not perceive how it can be excusable. Its iiicompali' 
bilily with other duties is the usual plea, fiut wliiit urr 
these superseding claims upon a mother's time and cure 
lo the whole rouud of matronly occnpalion, I can udmil 
but one — the claims of her husband ; and thi 
pleaded. So far as these claims really do intur&i 
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would admit the full priority of this. Were it to our 
pointy I could say much more' upon the miscalculation of 
those ladies who withdraw tbemselres from the society 
of their husband, and put his house in perpetual discern* 
fort and confusion, for the sake of what they are pleased 
to call devotion to their children ; but I have generally 
observed that it is the part of the nursery-maid, not of 
the governess, these ladies perform in preference to 
the duties of a wifcr So far as Ihey interfere, the latter 
should surely take precedence; but there are few gen* 
tlemen so desoeuvre, as to require their wife's society 
always, to be always at home; and if they are principally 
so, it becomes their duty too, and being Christians, ag 
we are throughout supposing, is most Ukely to become 
their pleasure, to take an interest in their children'? 
education also. It is not a mother's whole time that 
needs to be thus occupied— she is mistaken, if she sup^ 
poses it occupies the whole time of those to whom she 
commits it in her stead. At school, the mistress seesr 
her pupils an hour or two in the day — ^in the private 
school-room, the governess is personally indeed impri- 
soned, but her thoughts, her feelings, and her time, owft 
widely scattered objects. Neither when a mother takes 
the direction of her children's education, is it by any 
means implied that she must have no assistance in the 
hours that her attention is necessarily, withdrawn. 

Domestic management is another excuse. I do not 
particularly pride myself on my powers of calculation^ 
but certainly I never could understand the arithmetic of 
this sort of economy. The lady has the charge of h^r 
family, which takes up all her time — that is, she has to 
order the dinner, provide the dress, direct the servants^ 
economize the revenue — ^perhaps she has to make the 
frocks,. and stitch the wristbands, and various other little 
matters ladies wot of. I might be charged with ioexpe* 
rience were I to affirm that these may be done too ; but 
of this I am certain — a housekeeper may be hired for 
twenty guineas, tuxi a needle*woman may be hired for 
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len-^aiid a governess cannot be hired for a hundred, 
Dor a good school be paid for two hundred a year. With 
respect to the superior importance of the one charge to 
the other, need a rational being — least of all, need a 
Christian to be taught itf Is the cutting of a frock or 
the shape of a bonnet of more importance than (he for- 
mation of a child's mind and character, as some moUiers 
practically declare it to be, by neglecting the one be- 
cause they have to attend to the other f Christian ladies 
of the present day have discovered that neither their 
household cares, nor the claims of their husbands, nor 
the demands of society, nor all united, are sufficient to 
occnpy their whole time. Witness the schools of cha- 
rity, the institutions of benevolence, the committee- 
rooms of societies. Have we no married women here? 
And if vre have, where are their children f Fifty miles 
off, taking their chance in a fashionable school — at home, 
left to the entire management of a stranger, uninterested 
aod incompetent to the formation of their character, 
whatever she may be to their mere tuition 'i Far he it 
from me to express disapprobation of the above exer- 
tions — but I must think the moral, and religious, and 
rational edacation of our own children a prior duty. If 
it can be done fur hire, hire somebody to go to the 
school of charity — if orders will supply the place of per- 
sonal interference, send a deputy to the cottage of 
poverty. We know they cannot— and we act on the 
persnasion in every thing, but in the first great duty of 
maternal responsibility. 

The last remaining excuse we hear women plead, is 
incapacity. There may be cases — but uidess she be bed- 
ridden or an idiot, we confess we know not where to 
look for them — in which a Christian mother is incapable 
of educating her own children, with such assistance as 
she might procure without giving the management out of 
Ijer own hands, What should she desire for her children 
that she has not? A few accomplishments! They may 

e easily purchased, if she can afford it — if not, they may 
p 8 
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be done without. A little more of solid, nsefal knowledget 
That she may acquire, if it is necessary, or put them in 
a way to acquire it for themselves; or that eJso she may 
pay somebody else to teach them* She does not under- 
i^tand teaching, and knows not so well to manage children 
as those whose particular business it is. This she might 
know. And to what sort of persons does she defer her 
fancied inexperience. To young women for the most part 
less educated than herself, as little used and far more 
unwilling to the task ; who come to it to earn an unconi- 
fortable subsistence, with little interest in it while doing, 
and little gain from it when done — strangers to the 
children, their dispositions, and their prospects — ^neg- 
iecting, mistaking, often opposing the parents' views and 
aims; or if yielding to them, embarassed by their incon- 
sistency with her own. And this is equally true whether 
the child be educated at home or abroad. Mothers 
complain that governesses are so little interested in their 
charge, enter so little into their parent's feelings, per- 
form so like hirelings their tasks. Are not these com- 
plaints unreasonable? What is the wonder, that a stran- 
ger should ill like the charge a mother shows no liking* 
for? Should do distastefully what a mother shuns en- 
tirely 'i What should she be made of, that her heart 
and soul should be devoted to children whom she must 
part from, and likely never see again, or see them in a 
sphere she never can approach — while she whose first 
and deepest interest it is, now and for ever, prefers to 
occupy herself with any thing beside ? It is vain to say 
the governess is brought up to it — it is her business — the 
former for the most part is not true, the latter is her 
misfortune. She may be a very useful assistant to the 
mother, but she never, or in a few rare cases indeed, can 
assume her duties or effect her cares : though she may, 
and often does, most conscientiously fulfil her own— ^at 
is, she does what she engaged to do ; the best a stranger 
can for a stranger's children. 
We fear there is more behind than all these pleas. 
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aJmitled to the fashionable mother, but denied to ns by 
the Christian. There must be something more than this 
that would induce the pious mother, nhose heart beats 
iu holy soliuitude over the spiritual welfare of every 
peasant's child, to send from her own hands, from her 
own care, the child of her afTections — to make over (o 
another the fond claims of gratitude and affection dae 
to the instructers of our childhood — to forego the 
sweetest, fondest task maternity can know, the rear- 
ing, forming, maturing its own work, and watching the 
growth, and gathering in holy gratitude the produce 
of its labours. We fear that parents have not made 
up their minds for which world their children are to 
be reared, and are determined they shall be made fit 
for either. Should Mammon hereafter claim them, 
tbeir breeding shall not disgrace his service — whereas 
should the parents' God be pleased hereafter to claim the 
child, his grace will supply what is wanting and subdue 
what is amiss. O shame upon the monstrous calculation! 
Founded on the proud exactions of the one master, and 
the forbearing pity of the other ! It has been remarked 
that the children of religious parents turn out worse than 
others. If they do, this is the cause. The worldly 
parent is honest in bis purposes and succeeds in it. 
Tlie Christian parent is not honest : he will run any risks, 
make any compromise, rather than forego for his chil- 
dren one of the factitious advantages enjoyed by the 
children of the world. He says — his conduct says — it is 
as much an object of desire to him that his children 
sfaonld rise in the world, shine in society, distinguish 
themselves in earthly pursuits, and form high connexions, 
as it is to others. If it is, our religion is as a sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal — and the sooner we give 
over to fret the ears of men with it, the better. If the 
advantages of earth bear exactly the same relative im- 
portance that they did before, we may have changed 
our creed, but our hearts are the same — we had better 
shake hands again with the world, and ask pardon for the 
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divisionswe have occasioned. We ba«e talked of higher^ 
destinies aud superior aims ; and for ourselves, we seem, 
from satiety and weariness it may be, to have altered tbe 
objects of pursuit and the estimate of good ; but begin 
, the game again for our cbild'eii, and behold it is all no 
other than it was before. They must play for the same 
stake, and use the same means to win it, and set as faigli 
a value on it, and be taught to play for it at as high u 
cost, as if we did not profess to have discovered that !■ 
is not worth the having. And for its sake we must sub^ 
mit to place in jeopardy that rich inheritance whioh it ia 
not ours indeed to secure to them — nor the other either 
— but it ia ours to use the means for one or fur the other, 
according as our wishes are ; and as our wishes are, our 
endeavours most surely will be, however we may per- 
suade ourselves eternity has our choice, while time has 
our cares. What portion the Disposer of all things will 
bestow, his wisdom and his mercy must determine. His 
promises to parental care are great and many. They 
scarcely seem to have been fulfilled. Have those paren- 
tal cares been honest ones? Has not the father, the 
mother, for the sake of some fancied external advantage, 
exposed her children to contamination ! For a name o" 
fashion, has she not compromised her own principlesfl 
For fear the world should reject them, has she not pre 
voked their rejection from above? 

We would be last to neglect or undervalue all reasoilJ 
able attention to external charms in education, still lei 
all rational cultivation of the mind. We know that t 
world that now ia, as well as that which is to come, 
the Christian's inheritance — beauty, elegance, accon 
pliahments, are the gifts of God, and therefore to I 
valued. But to all its season and to all its place — and 
we must believe that the road to fashion and distinction 
in the world, is not the road to Christiau simplicity t 
truth; nor the same education promotative of botl 
Parents intend to secure to their children thus 
double advantage ; but ill, for the most part, fares ti 




ntidertaking. The cliltdren of fashion disown them, 
becanse thejf will not ^o all lengths in their career — the 
religious mistrust them, because they wear another's 
lirery. They are not happy with the world, because 
they have the truths and feelings of religion in their 
hearts — they are not happy out of it, because it is (here 
they are to exhibit and succeed. Brought up entirely 
for the world, they had heeo happy in it while it lasted, 
for their minds had been suited to their pursuits. 
Brought up entirely for religion, tbey had been happy 
out of it, for they had never kaowa what its attractions 
are. But now the thorns are scattered on either path 
—of desire on the one, of compunction on the other. 
And if the better part of their education eventually 
prevail, the other part may rivet a chain about their 
necks, that will make tbem go heavily, even to the gates 
of Heaven. 
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CUHVERSATIOy IX. 



I 



Porphyry— QuarliRock— Ljenile— Marble. 
Mrs. L. — To the class of massive, unstratified rocks 
belongs Porphyry, a substance which is ranked by Werner 
among the Primitive formations; by other Geologists it 
has been placed elsewhere. Its esseulial constituent is 
Felspar; and genuine Porphyry may he defined as mas- 
sive Felspar, containing embedded crystals of the same 
substance. Any rock including distinct crystals of Fels- 
par, is called Porphyritic, as Porphyritic Granite, &c., 
which I explained to you before. The colour of Porphyry, 
which is usually reddish, brown, and green, is principally 
derived from the base or paste including the crystals. 
The common aspect of Porphyry is that of blocks and 
masses, not very uulike some of the varieties of Granite 
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noticed before, but its fragments are generally smaller 
nnd are in a more decayiug condition. PorpLjry is an 
extremely durable material for architectural purposes, 
and as sacb was highly esteemed among the nations of 
antiquity. It is met with in many parts of Britain ; and 
in the north, the Porphyry districts are of singular 
grandeur, as at the base of Ben Cruachan on the banks of 
the Awe, and amidst the frightfal precipices of Bea 
Nevis, the highest of the British mountains. The Bri- 
tish Porphyries are many of them of great beauty, and 
might well be substituted for all ornamental purposes, 
for the more rare and expensive foreign varieties. The 
variety called Egyptian Porphyry is the most valued. 
Mat. — Have we a specimen of Porphyry! 
Mrs. L. — We have two. Here is one, a hard red 
substance, enveloping or containing crystals embedded 
in it, which are generally Felspar of a light colour ; this 
is called Red Egyptian Porphyry. — F^g, 1. Green 
Porphyry is of a dtill, dark green, with crystals of Fel- 
spar of a light green : the ancients called it Oophites, 
but the modern Italians, Serpentine. Brown Porphyry, 
as that from Sweden, Fig. 2., resembles the Egyptian, 
but is not so hard. You observe that the light speck* m 
of the Granite are almost always angulor, very seldonta 
round — they are distinct crystals, not confused with ihem 
mass as iu Granite. Porphyry is often met with in a' 
decomposing state ; it then is much softer, and finally 
becomes Clay. This rock is of a substance as hard m 
the mineral we call Jasper, which, of various colours and. 
descriptions, is sometimes found in its fissures, fonDin|h 
a sort of vein: it is generally red or dull green, ofte 
striped, and contains a gjreat deal of Iron. We sh] 
speak of this mineral hereafter. 

Anne, — Here is a specimen that I tbinlt I have a 
before, 

Msa. L. — Then I hope you remember what it is, a 
where it occurred. 
Anne. — Was it not among our specimens of Quarts 
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SfRS. L, — It was there placed, uoder the name of 
Quartz Rock, (Fig. 2., Plate 5,) wheo we were speak- 
ing of the constituent parts of Granite. I there tolt) 
TOO it was found in separate masses of great extent, 
and described its properties and appearance — volume 
5, page 338. I now allude to it again, as one of the 
Primary Rocks, and will name whatever else is known 
of it. Yon must often be content to hear of the same 
snbstaoce twice — as most of these rocks, &c., appear 
again in altered situations and conditions. 

Mat. — That will be rather to our advantage, pro- 
vided we can keep our ideas of them distinct, and have 
aright understanding of the cause of the repetition. 

Mrs. L, — This we will endeavour — and for the pur- 
pose, put out of mind now the beautiful Rock Crystal I 
bave shewn you as pure Quartz ; and do not, like a ^1 
louce taught, fancy the Dublin sugar-loaf mountains as 
tnosparent as her ear-rings, because I told her they 
»ere composed of Quartz. Quartz Rock consists either 
"f pure Quartz, compact or imperfectly granular; or it 
u a compact granular compound of Quartz and Felspar, 
or of Quartz and Mica, subject to other accidents. The 
obviously reTunifed structure even of the most compact 
"inds, together with the marks of stratification, prevent 
^e compounds of Quartz and Felspar from being con- 
founded with Granite, except, perhaps, at the points of 
junction with that rock. From certain varieties of 
Micaceous Schiste, it can only be distinguished by the 
Predominance of the Quartz: the limits of the two 
"*eing evanescent. Quartz Rocks vary exceedingly in 
*ltmeusioris, even from an inch to many yards in thick- 
ness ; and as they often possess natural joints, they 
t>Teak, like the Schistose Rocks, into rhomboidal or 
■"ectangalar fragments. The Strata are occasionally, 
"ut rarely bent, and never present the contortions so 
ComniOD in Micaceous Schiste. You remember, I 
Hope, what that term means i 

Annb, — Perfectly — Slate containing a good deal of 
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Mica — and I was turning over the leaves to Plate 3; to 
see what was meant by rhomboidal. 

Mrs. L. — I did not think you weald have forgotten 
— -I never pass a term unexplained, unless it has oc* 
curred before : therefore when memory fails, you do 
right to look back on former conversations — ^yoa will 
be sure to find what you want. 

** With regard to the precise place which Quartse 
Rock occupies among the Primary Strata, nothing posi- 
tive can be laid down ; since it is found alternating with 
all those which follow Granite. It alternates, that is, 
lies in alternate beds, sometimes with Gneiss, sometimes 
with Micaceous Schiste, and by a little change becomes 
so like them, that it may be scarcely distinguislied. 
Such varieties- holding an intermediate state between 
two rocks, have an equal claim to be ranked under 
either ; but as it is a fruitless attempt to define thai to 
which nature has not set bounds, and as no advantages 
are gained by multiplying terms to express such grada- 
tions, it is most proper to class the doubtful specimen 
in that division which is the predominant one. But 
the alternations between Micaceous Slate and Quartz 
Rock, are often more decided and on a larger scale ; a 
sudden and complete change taking place where they 
meet. Scarba and Jura, and many other parts of Scot- 
land, afibrd specimens of this. There are beside, large 
tracts of country, exhibiting Strata of some thousand 
feet in thickness, consisting solely of Quartz Rock; 
giving it thus a decided claim to be ranked as a princi- 
pal member of the Primitive Class. The varieties 
in the mineral character of Quartz Rocks are numerous. 
It is occasionally, but rarely, in a compact state and 
crystalline throughout. More generally, when pure, 
it has an aspect obscurely granular, by degrees be- 
coming lax and arenaceous (sandy); as the grains 
vary in size and in the closeness of their union. 
The next, and perhaps prevailing variety consists of a 
mixture of Quartz and Felspar ; and from the latter it 
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^Fgenerally derives a reddisL liae. Its texture is various, 
T tbe ^raiDS of Felspar being at limes imbedded in a cry- 
I stalUae Quartz, wUU more frequently, the whole rock is 
I a mass of agglutinated grains of tlie two subglances, in 
/ various proportions. In every instance it bas a foliated 
I disfiositioD (a disposition to spilt into leaves.) Another 
variety is Quartz mixed with Mica. Sometimes the 
grwis become so large as to appear like agglutinations 
of gravel ; nor is it uncommon to find specimens con- 
taining rounded pebbles of large size. From these the 
passage Is easy into commou Grauwacke, which 1 have 
already described to you. 

Quartz Rock never appears to contain any essential 
minerals, capable of changing its general characters ; 
and it is equally remarkable that it is very rarely the re- 
pository of any independent mineral, except Garnets 
and Pyrites. The colours are extremely limited. In 
the pnrer varieties, white is the predominant hue ; but 
they are occasionally to be found tinged with ochre yel- 
low, or with reddish, and even dark purple lints. Where 
Mica is present, the colour is often grey; and the pre- 
sence of Felspar, in the same manner, often confers a 
pink or flesh-coloured hue to the compound rock. 
fi^. 3. is a common kind of Quartz Rock, something 
different in colour to our former specimen. 

Mat. — May I interrupt you to ask what Syenite is. 
1 heard the term used in speaking of the Primitive 
Bocks, and did not recollect your having referred to it 
in any way. 

Mas. L. — Syenite is not very abundant, and is fre- 
quently confounded with Granite. It is in fact little 
B than Granite with a predominant quantity of Horn- 
de. Granite Rocks, as I have before explained to 
often contain a considerable quantity of Horn- 
mde — these aggregates are termed Syenites, or 
jyeni6c Rocks, and are of various hues, according as 
B or other of the constituents predominates. Some- 
les the place of the Quartz is wholly occupied by 
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Hornblende, and the rock is principally an aggregait 
Felspar and Hornblende. The ter^i Syenite is derived 
from Syene, in Upper Egypt, where this rock is pleati- 
fnl, and was used for architectural purposes by the 
Egyptian and Roman sculptors. The famous head of 
Memnou in the British Museum, and most of tfaei 
colossal statues in Egypt, are of Syenite. The aspect 
of Syenilic Itocbs is allied to that of Granite and 
Porphyry. They may be observed rising from the slaty 
districts of St, David's, in Pembrokeshire, and in Cum- 
berland, near Wastdale and Buttermere. A beautiful 
Syenite is noticed by Mr. Bakewell as occurring in 
iJeicestershire, at Markfield Knowie, a hiil on Cham- 
wood Forest. Syenite very often contains magnetic 
Oxyde of Iron, It is commonly a very hard substance, 
of a dull red or green. — Fig. 4. When composed of 
more Hornblende than Felspar, it is sometimes called 
Greenstone. 

The irext substance I have to present to you, and the 
last of this Class, is Primary Limestone, or Marble. 

A-NNB. — If I may judge of the importance of a sub- 
stance in nature by its value in the world, I should 
wonder why you put Marble last. 

Mrs. L. — I did so, because its right to be there at 
all is disputed. Indeed most Limestones belong to the' 
Secondary Class, and must be deferred till we come to 
speak of those : but there is a kind that is found inter- 
mixed with the Primary Rocks, and clearly belonging 
to them, and is thence called Primitive limestone* 
Some geologists put it in the Primary, some 
Transilion Class. 

Mat. — Are Limestone and Marble the same t 

Mrs. L, — Not always. Limestone takes the n; 
of Marble only when it is sufficiently hard to receivi 
polish. All other kinds of Limestone we defer for tb*' 
present. Limestones in general may be known by their 
effervescing when strong acids are applied to them. 
When separated frmn tlieir native position, it is not. 
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freqnenlly with Clay Slates. It ia aba fonod ia i 
gulsr masses, or large aodnles, which can scarcely be 
said to possess a stratified shape, aod which rery mtcb 
resemble, as already reinailed, the masses of Seipeo- 
tine that occur in eimilar sitnatioDs. In Scotlaod it 
occurs in contact nitb Granite, in which case it is oAen 
indurated. Sometimes when in contact with Mica, 
Slate, and Gneiss, it becomes so much intermixed with 
Mica as to be scarcely dialing a isbable from those sub- 
stances, the Limestone becoming almost invisible. 

Mat.— I think you hare not told us what this UarUe 
is composed of. 

Mrs. L. — It cannot be said to be composed at all, 
because it is a simple substance, pure Limestone ; 
though the appearance is varied by the iutermisture of 
minerals not essential to it The texture varies from 
the highly crjslalline, of a larger or finer grain, to the 
aoiformly compact, and the earthy. The Marble of the 
Primary Rocks differs from Marble beloaging to other 
rocks, iu its granularty foliated texture, and the absence 
of organic remains. The most esteemed varieties are 
perfectly white, and free from veins ; somewhat trans- 
lucent aud susceptible of a good polish. These marbles 
are imported for ornamental purposes, especially for 
those of the sculptor. Nearly all the sublime works of 
the Grecian artists were sculptured in tbe raarble from 
tbe isle of Paros in the Archipelago. Next in point of 
estimation is that of Carrara in Italy. — Fig. 5. White 
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Marble is abundantly quarried in different parts of the 
Alps. Near the summit of Mount Genis, it is found 
fine grained and micaceous. There are several quarries 
in the Yallais, and upon the Italian side of the Simplon, 
and in the hills surrounding the Alpine extremity of 
Lago Maggiore. Hence is obtained the beautiful mar- 
ble of which the cathedral of Milan is built, and like- 
wise that intended for the completion of the magnificent 
triumphal arch, commenced by Napoleon, at the north- 
em entrance of that capital. In some places it contains 
interspersed Hornblende. Of the coloured varieties 
that of the isle of Tiree is extremely beautiful ; it is of 
a pale red, spotted with green Hornblende. Marble is 
found in several parts of Scotland, and in some places 
of characteristic beauty, and alternating, within small 
limits, with other rocks. In Inverary park it may be 
seen in contact with Mica Slate and Porphyry. Ser- 
pentine and Marble are sometimes blended together, 
and they form a valuable compound for ornamental 
•purposes, which has been called Verde Antique. In 
the splendid Serpentine of Anglesea, patches of Marble 
are found, which much enhance its beanty. A very 
remarkable Marble quarry is that of Icolmkil, or lona. 
Syenitic rocks constitute the leading features — but at 
the south-west point of the island is a bed of Marble 
about forty feet wide, bounded by vertical walls of 
Hornblende Rock. The Marble is of the species called 
Dolomite. Near it is a mass of Hornstone, and above 
the whole protrudes an immense vein of Granite, sur- 
rounded by the Marble, but from which it has been 
loosened, so as just to admit a person to pass between 
the two walls. That they have once been in contact, is 
proved by the organic protuberances having correspond- 
ent indentations in the Marble, and vice versa. 

Anne.*— Have we now seen specimens of all the 
Primary Rocks ? 

Mrs. L.*— There is one newly placed among them 
by Maccullocb, which I wiH jnst notieey as you may find 
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itsometimea mentioned amooj^ them. It is called Com- 
pact Felspar, differs from Common Felspar in contain- 
iDg Soda, and is found amon^ Gneiss. You will hear 
of it again hereafter. 

Mat. — You mentioned jusl now Hornstone. Have 
we heard of it before? 

Mrs. L. — I think not. It is a species of Quartz, 
grey or greuiish, or yellow white, of a shining lustre, 
not ufdike horn. Fig. (j. 



We are extremely sorry thatfhe uumtentional extcnsiaD o( some 
artides forces us to omit ilie Conversation on the Animal King- 
dom — which wc assure our young readers, who are partial to Jl, 
shall not occur again. 



DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH TREES. 
No. IX. 

HiWTUOBN ChATJCCL'S. 

Wb have not much information to give respecting 
this beautiful tree, the theme of the poet, and the 
favourite of the spring, but not the most famed for tlie 
variety or extent of its uses. Under the familiar name 
of May, we all delight in its beautiful blossoms and ex- 
quisite perfumes, we watch their opening as the sure 
barbtoger of summer, being seldom in blossom till the 
treacherous spring weather is pretty well passed ; and at 
the commencement of winter, we see it laden with red 
berries, the undisputed treasure of the birds. The na 
of May is probably derived from the montli in which it 
ia expected to appear — but in ordinary seasons we sel- 
dom sec it till June. The Hawthorn is of the Class 
Icosandria Digynia — though on examination we shall find 
the flower has seldom more than one pistil. The manner 
of its growth is rude and wild, in old trees remarkably 
picturesque. The leaves are small, shining, and vari- 
ously cut. 

U 3 
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' ^ The Hawthorn, of all other Thorns, is the best calculated for 
forming a good fence/' — '* Quickset hedges are of great antiquity. 
It appears from Homer, that when Ulysses returned to his father 
Laertes, the good old man had sent his servants into the woods to 
gather young Thorns, and was occupied himself in preparing ground 
to receive them. — Odyss. Lib. xxiv. Varro call this sort of fence, 
Tutela natiiralis et viva. And Columella prefers it before the struc- 
tile one, or dead hedge, as being more lasting and less expensive." 

— HufiTER. 

The Quickset-hedges, so common in every part of the 
country for fencing, are chiefly of this plant, which is not 
very commonly allowed to grow up into large trees; 
except occasionally for ornament. 

'^To other uses. The root of an old Thorn is excellent both for 
boxes and combs, and is curiously and naturally wrought : I have 
read that they made ribs to small boats and ^vessels with the White 
Thorn ; and it is certain, that if they were planted single, and in 
standards, where they might be safe, they would rise into large 
bedded trees in time, and be of excellent use for the turner, not 
inferior to Box. It was accounted among the fortunate trees, and 
therefore used in Fasces Nuptiarum.'* — Eveltn. 

" Dans les manages des anciens Grecs, on portoit des branches 
fieuries d'Aub^pine ; il falloit en outre que les flambeaux qui devoient 
^clairer les nouveaux ^poux, lorsqu'ils entroient dans la chambre 
nuptiale, fussent faits de bois d'Aub^pine.** — Gen lis. 

Under the general name of Thorns, and composing 
what are called quickset hedges, we have several other 
plants beside this White-thorn, as the Black-thorn, 
Buck-thorn, &c.^ — but they are not of the same Class 
and Order as the above. Speaking of the Thorns in 
general, Evelyn adds — 

<' There are none of the spinous shrubs more hardy, none that 
make a more glorious show, nor fitter for our defence, competently 
armed ; especially the Rhamnus, (Buckthorn,) which I therefore join 
to the Oxycantha, (Hawthorn) for its terrible and almost irresistible 
spines, able almost to pierce a coat of mail : and for this made use 
of by the malicious Jews, to crown the sacred temples of our blessed 
Saviour ; and it is yet preserved among the venerable relics in St. 
Chapel at Paris, as is pretended by the devotees, &c., and hence has 
the tree, for it sometimes exceeds a shrub, the name of Christ's 
Thorn." — Evelyn. 

<< The Rhamnus Paluerus (Buckthorn) is supposed to be the plant 
that composed the crown that was placed upon the head of Chnst at 
his crucifixion ; but Dr. Haselquist, who had great opportunities of 
examining the plants of the £[oly Land^ is of opinion that it was a 
species of Ziziphus, which grows ^in great, plenty in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem. It Irmvery thorny pltaC^A-^HuiiTER. - 
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This appears to be litlle more tban a conjectural 
ioioD — otber writers have formed different conclusions 
ipectiDg the plant of which the Saviour's crown was 
Ten. — The beautiful Red May is only a variety of the 
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" I am as a Sparrow alone on the Aoiistrio;is. — " 
ALONE^wiihin the sound and ken. 
And Doise, and babilings of men, 

A stranger, uncompanioo'd and unknown— 
To ait there all the even-lide, 
Where none will come to sit beside — 

One in Ihe mid-world dwelling, yet alone. 

Upon the house-top — even there 



Where all 3 


gay, 3 


busy are. 




A single 


one, and 


lonely ev 


n ihere- 


Aye, Ion el i 


r far in 


crowds to 


iio>e, 


Wiih none 


seek. 


nd none I 


love. 


Than if be wander'd on the desert bare 



A Sparrow — ^a despised one — 
A poor, neglected bird, thai none 

Will haply seek for pleasure or for gain — 
He has no morning song to sing, 
He has no painting on hia wing, 

To gel for recompence the scattered grain. 

And, oh! in all the husy throng 
That sweeps the crowded world along, 

Is there a thing so sad, so lone beside? 
That none will love, that none will own, 
Condenin'd to think, to feel alone. 

Of all neglected and of all denied. 

There was one once— He walked among 
The eager and the busy throng, 

A atranger, and unwelcome, and unknown — 
His lofty spirit look'd in vain, 
Down on the habitiDgs of men, 

To see, in all that crowd, if there was one— 



One who would love Umi or would love 
Ought that he lov'd below, above. 

Share in his labours, or divide his woe. 
Augels, his once oompaniens, ne'er 
His equals, angels were not there — 

Or if they were, they too forsook him now. 

Alone in holiness, alone 

lu wisdom, understood of none. 

And wondered at, and questioned of in vain — 
Unfit for earth because a God — 
Unfit for heaven, for he stood 

Charg*d with man's yet unexpiated sin. 

And if it should be that there dwell, 
More lone than in the vestal*s ci^U, 

One upon earth who has np kindred there — 
Gone the things she lov'd beneath^ 
And gone the heart she lov'd them with. 

To find itself a happiness elsewhere :-— 

Who weeps alone, though thousands near 
Are weeping too, but not for her^^ 

And sits alone with hundreds at her aide — 
And thinks alone, ^pd feels alpne — 
A winter leaf, that hangs upon 

The summer bough in all its firesh-blowp pride — 

Say to that one, that He who trod 
So lonely once this earthly sod, 

Stain'd with his blood, and moisten'd with his tears- 
And own'd no kindred by the way, 
With the happy and the gay. 

Will own it with a bosom such as her*s. 
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MISSIONARY HYMN. 

LoRO of Mercy, hear our wishes. 
Earth is weary of her chain ; 

Nature groaning in corruption. 
Longs tfl^ be her <jk)d's again. 

Warm our hearts to do thine errand. 
Teach us where to find thine own* 

How we long to lell to others. 
Ail the iiieccjye»-«re }m^ knoNp* 



RSVIEW OF BOOKS. 

Firdon, Lard, oui long delaying ; 

Pardon Ihat we slept an long : 
.Never more we cease ihy praises, 

Till [he world resound our song. 



Song for the Tune of " WhUper'nigi heiird " in the National Melodia. 
Wabhlings of the morning Lark 
Tlial wakes our souls tii pleasure ; 
Flowers nbence the thievish fiee 
Steals hh hidden treasure ; 
Each blossam unctosing, 
Each rude wind reposing, 
Joys of Spring how soon they pass, 
The joys of Spring how fleeting. 



Bright hopes of our early days. 
That dream of sorrow never; 
Promises of future draughts 
Of bliss thai lasts for ever; 
Our bosoms believing, 
Each promise receiving, 
Joys of Youth how goon they pas 
The joys of Youth how fleeling. 



REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

Memoirs and Poetical Remains of the late Jane Taylor, 
with Extracts from her Correspondence. — By Isaac 
Taylor.— Price 16s.— Holdsworth, 1825. 
So many useful and unpretending works are coustantly 
coming from this family of authors, we have hitherto had 
R very coufused idea of the difference between one and 
the other. We have long bad an intention of noticing 
these works altogether, which we shall shortly put in exe- 
cution. By these memoirs we learn that the younger lady 
has finisbed her task upon earth ; and that she was the 
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author of but few of the works that emanated from her 
family. Whether they are the best, we may have oc- 
casion to give our opinion hereafter. Jane Taylor waa 
the second daughter of the family, bom in 178^— 
her father was a dissentiog minister, by profession an 
engraver; to that art bis daughter was brought up; 
but reliuquiehed it for that of an author, to which she 
showed the earliest disposition. With respect to theas 
Memoirs, they are written with the feelings of a brother, 
who, like most Editors of such Memoirs, gives us « 
character without a character — a portrait of perfection 
that may resemble any body who happens to be perfects 
We do not mean to ridicule his work, or to intimate fc^ 
a moment that Miss Taylor had any faults, or that h« 
was obliged to expose them if she had. If Memoirs ol 
this description are to be written, and by the voice td 
the pubUck they are, they must prove such as this 
For our own parts, we can only repeat what we bavft 
often said before, that the anoab of female dqmesticitj 
are the most uninteresting and dullest things in the 
world, when they come to be printed: and though thrf 
individual may herself become an object of interest by 
some circumstance of merited distinction, we cannot yet 
believe that it is amusing to read a life devoid of every 
incident, character, or peculiarity of any kind, mereh^ 
because it is hers. We must vote the first volume 
of this work, therefore, very dull. But in doing so, 
beg to detract nothing from the merits or talents of Jana 
Taylor, which we are persuaded were of very solid valusi 
The Editor seems to consider her predominant points of 
character a vivid imagination and poetic feeling—^ 
should think them, from her writings and letters, to -^^- 
the more rare, and iofinitely more vahiahle distinctions oC 
sober piety, and sound good sense. He, however, mm 
know best. The second volume contains extracts of Letr 
ters, and a collection of Poetical Pieces. The quanti^ 
of Poetry, more especially intended for children, whichi 
Mies Tsyior has pulilished, and which has so largely cir^ 
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ciliated, has made the pnblick sufficiently acquainted 
with the extent of her poetic powers. We need only 
remark that these are about upou the same leTel. Her 
letters are sensible, modest, and pioDS like herself; we 
cannot say we think them any thin^ else. In short, 
Miss Taylor seems to have led a most useful, happy, and 
religious life, in the bosom of an affectionate family ; 
and as far as we are here informed, one of moderate and 
equable prosperity. Besides verse in many forms 
and shapes, she published a Tale entitled " Display," 
vhicb, some years a^o, we remember to have read with 
muoh pleasure and approbation, and have no reason to 
suppose we should now change our opinion. The Con- 
tributions of Q. Q., first published by Miss Taylor in a 
periodical work, and since collected into two volames, 
we have before recommended to our young readers, and 
now renew our commendation of it, as full of matter in- 
struetive and amusing to childhood, stamped with the 
good sense and piety of the writer, 

Sophia de Lissau ; or, a Pnrtraiture of the Jews of 
the nineteenth Century. By the Author of Eliza- 
beth Allen. London. 1826. Gardiner and Son, 
and Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers Court. — Price 
a». 6rf. 

It had been our intention to name this little book, to 
those whom benevolence might induce to purchase it 
i'rom the hand of poverty, looking to the sale of it for 
Support. But now that we have read it, we change out 
purpose, and speak of it for its own sake, and the plea- 
sure it must afford the reader. Our own feelings have 
^;reatly deceived us, if it is not the most beautiful story 
"^we have read for many a day ■ and this even if it were 
%o more than a fictitious vehicle for the amusing and 
aateresting details of domestick habits, ceremonies, and 
superstitions, of the modern Jews. But when we are 
told that it is truth — when we know that the Emma de 
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Lissauy whom our fancy pictures in her robe of stiff* 
brocade and powdered hair, in the garret, with her stuff 
frock and checked apron, or sitting in silence at the 
feet of her insane mother; is a visible and living being-— 
the story acquires a heart-affecting interest, that fiction, 
however beautiful, cannot reach. We could not read 
the story of Sydney, without contrasting it with the 
conversions of Dunallan and Tremaine. The fate of 
the Rabbi Colmar reminds us forcibly of Father Cle- 
ment, conveying much the same lesson — that there «is 
but one religion that can administer consolation to an 
awakened conscience. But this picture is even more 
appalling. A Pharisee, the most deeply devoted to his 
faith, and having attained, as he believed, the proud 
perfection he aspired to, discovers in himself a secret 
sin, and cannot outlive the horrors of the discovery, 
though known to no human being but himself. With 
respect to giving this book to very young people, to 
which we are always expected to speak — ^it Ls not in- 
tended for them — ^there is no child who would not read 
it with avidity, nor do we see any thing in it that can 
attaint the purest mind — but it is to be considered 
whether it is not too deeply affecting for the suscepti* 
bility of very young minds. When we offered our 
names as subscribers to the work, the author said, with 
great simiplicity, *^ You know it is not a religious book.** 
We thought of this when we read it, and could not help - 
contrasting this ''not religious book" with the trash 
under the name of religion we have had occasion to 
review. 
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SPARTA, FROM B.C. 588, TO B.C. 468. 
Passing now from Asiatic to European History, we 
Imve to resume that of Greece ; and first of Sparta or 
Lacedgemon, nliich we relinquisbed at the Captivity, 
stating it to be still under the same administration id 
vhich it had been left by Lycurgus some centuries 
before ; but wanting of all particular or interestiog in- 
formatiou respecting it, during that interval. 

About the period at which we resume the history, ^ 
for we are very uncertainly furnished with dates, we 
find Cleomenes and Demaratns on the throne, the 
eldest sous of the preceding kings — so strictly did the 
Spartans still maiutaio the double line of succession. 
Erst established by the accident of their monarch leav- 
ing twin sons : a government that has no parallel in the 
liiitary of the world; and it seems that no inconvenience 
itccraing from it in Sparta, was sufficient to put an end to 
what was once established. It was this strict regard to 
'■ereditary right, that induced the Laced^mouians to 
place Cleomenes on the throne, though hf was con- 
VOL. VI, R 
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Bidered to be at times out of bis senses : and when be 
had them, was cuunitig', aoibitioas, and deceitful. He 
appears at all times to bave acted from the impulse of a 
fierce, ungovernable temper, delighting in nothing hat 
war, and little caring for the pretext or the means. He 
was accuiitomed to say that Homer was the poet of the 
Lacedsmonians, because he wrote of war, Hesiod of the 
Helotes, because he made husbandry his subject. He 
was first successfully engaged against the A.rgives, a ris- 
ing state in Greece — then in the domestic war of the 
Athenians, against the Pisistradee. Demaratus, his col- 
league, a virtuous and quiet prince, once accused him to 
the Ephori and the Senate of being an enemy to peace, 
a disturber of Greece, and one who would provoke all 
the neighbouring states to look on Sparta with enmity 
and suspicion. Cleomenea found means to get himselT 
acquitted and his colleague deposed, by some false charge 
of illegitimacy in his birth, which he bribed the Delphic 
Oracle to confirm. The excellent Demaratus retired 
to the court of Persia, where himself and his postert^ -■ 
lived greatly honoured. When he found the PersiaM 
king determined to make war on Greece, he is said td 
bave sent the first intimation of it to his country, cut ifc' 
tables, which be afterwards covered with wax. His 
cousin, Leotychides, succeeded to the divided throne, 
entirely governed by Cleomenes, who had placed him 
there. Cleomenes pursued a wild and inconsistent 
course, sometimes showing a great deal of Spartan Tir- 
tue ; at other times, the extreme of villainy and injustice. 
When tbo people at one time showed a disposition 
enquire into his conduct towards his late colleague, 
fled into Tbessaly, and thence to Arcadia, where he ex'- 
cited new troubles, and the Spartans, alarmed by his 
machinations, recalled and restored him. Shortly after, 
he became entirely mad, and was obliged to be confined 
in which condition he put an end to his existence. 

Leonidas, a name of much renown in Gi 
succeeded Cleomenes, being his half-brother, and mai 
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to his daaghter Gor^o. a lady of some celebrity in Spartan 
story. Xerxes with his enormous army was now on the 
ibores of Greece. It is told that the haoished Demaratus 
sent a slave to Sparta bearing a waxen tablet wilh no- 
thing written on it: when the Spartans knew not what 
to nnderstand by this, Gorgo bade them scrape olT the 
wax, when notice of Xerxes' expedition was found carved 
in the wood beneath. On (he certainty of the Persians' 
approach, a general assembly was held at the Isthmus of 
Corinth, of which the resolutions were that the states of 
Greece should unanimously join in defending its liberty j 
that for the present all their quarrels should be sus- 
pended ; that the tenth part of the spoil should be dedi- 
cated to Apollo ; and that of those who deserted the com- 
Qoa cause, a decimation should be made, that is, a tenth 
part should be put to death. These, however, proved but 
vords ; when they were to be executed, the Spartans 
and Athenians alone were ready. Totally unable to 
meet the enemy in the open plain of Thessaly, where 
they first appeared, it was determined to resist them at 
the straits of Therruopylte, and 6000 foot under Leonidas 
were appointed to the service. Of ibese 300 only were 
Spartans, by the direction of the king, who being asked 
if he bad not some secret design in this, said, " I pre- 
tend to defend Ihe siraits of Thermopylae, but in truth 
t go to die for my country." When it was wondered at 
that he took so small a number, he remarked to those he 
confided in, "There are enow considering the works we 
go npon." Taking leave of Gorgo, who asked him if he 
had any thing to say to ber, he bade her marry a brave 
man and bring him brave children. When Xerxes come 
with his immense armies, he sent a spy to give him ad- 
vice of the posture of Leonidas and his troops : the spy 
reported that he found them exercising their usual 
games, and they were putting garlands on their heads as 
if about to celebrate some festival. The Persian asked 
of Demaratus Ihe meaning of this; who answered to 
\am, that it implied, these men had devoted themselves 
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to death for the service of their country. Xerxes v 
more disposed to believe that the sight of his countless 
army would put these brave warriors to flight. The 
allies of Leonidas were ranch disposed to it. They re- 
presented that one discharge of the Persians' arrows 
would take away the light of the sun. ' Very well,' he 
replied, ' then we shall fight in the shade.' When 
Xerxes saw the determination of Leonidas to fight, be 
wrote to him a letter, representing the great superiority 
of his army, and offering to make him lord of Greece, if 
he would espouse his interests. I^eonidas answered to 
this, "If you knew wherein the happiness of life consists, 
jon would not covet what belongs to others. I had 
rather die for the liberty of Greece, than reign o¥er it." 
Xerxes commanded the Medes of his van to fall on the 
Greeks, which they did, but were repulsed with prodi- 
gious slaughter. A choice corps of Persians shared the 
same fate; and the best of Xerxes' army might have 
fallen there without accomplishing their purpose, had he 
not succeeded, as we have related in the Persian history, 
in passing the mountains and surrounding them. Leoni- 
das and all his Spartans fell, together with the Thespians; 
the Thebans holding up their targets demanded quarter 
and were spared, but with disgrace. This victory cost 
the Persians 20,000 men, and by the impression it left 
of the foe they came to vanquish, eventually saved 
Greece. It is told that Leonidas was much influenced 
in his conduct by the declaration of the oracle that either 
Sparta or her king must fall. Also that a single Spartan 
having returned alive, was disgraced for his cowardice 
and shamed by his citizens, till he redeemed his honour 
by death at the battle of Platsea. The other king. 
Leotychides, bad command of the fleets. The successor 
of Leonidas was an infant, and instead of preparing their 
armies for the field, the Lacedaemonians were now for 
some time only intent on celebrating their feasts at home. 
Meantime, vanquished by the Athenians, Xerxes had 
returned to Asia, but left Mardonius with 500,000 u 
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in possession of Athens. With this yet large remnant 
of the Persiaa host, the famous battle of Platsea was 
fought, the Athenian and LacedEemonian armies being 
nnited under the command of Pausanias the Laceilae- 
monian, nephew of Leonidas. The Spartans had again 
the honour of the victory, the Athenians being prevented 
from joining by the Greek allies of Persia. The Asiatic 
army, it appears, fought long and bravely, and whilst 
Mardonius lived, held the battle in suspense. When be 
fell, they gave way, and ihe barbarous crowd followed 
the brave Persians in their Qight, without having fought 
at all. It seems to have been impossible, with any ine- 
quality of numbers, for Asiatic troops to defeat the 
GreciBH armies. They knew not how to figbt them. 
Charging tumultuously and without order, they were re- 
ceived by the Grecian troops, standing llrm in their 
ranks, and immediately slain : if tbey broke through the 
first line they vere received by the second without the 
least disorder. The Persians seem not to have wanted 
courage, but in the confusion that ensued, their com- 
manders knew not how to direct them nor ihey how <o 
obey their orders. Pausanias afterwards attacked the 
Grecian camp: hut all seiges and attacks of fortified 
positions bad been forbidden by Ihe taws of Lycurgus, 
nnd the Spartans did not here succeed, till the Athenians, 
ihe most accustomed among the Greeks to that sort of 
warfare, came to their assistance. All was then com- 
pleted, and of Mardonius" army, 3000 only are said to 
have escaped. It is told that when Pausanias beheld 
the magnificent tent and splendid furniture of Mardonius, 
the magazines of provision, and all the preparations for 
luxury and indulgence, he ordered their cooks to pre- 
pare him a supper as ihey would do for Mardonius, and 
his own servants at the same time to dress a Spartan 
meal. Then making comparison to his officers between 
the two suppers, he said, "See the folly of this king; 
who living thus sumptuously at home, must needs come 
lu £ar to spoil ns of such hard fare." Of the treasures 
K 3 
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foand in the Persian camp, the Helotes, who were em- 
ployed to collect them, purloined a part — the rest were 
divided, Pansanias had a tenth of the whole, and a part 
was dedicated to the gods. The next step was to 
punish those Greeks who had joined the Persian forces. 
Thebes was accordingly taken, and the principals of the 
Median faction put to death. 

On the same day the battle of Plataea was fought, a 
decisive naval victory was also obtained at Mycale, by 
the united fleets of Sparta and Athens under command 
of Leotychides, the Spartan king. The Lacedaemonians 
did certainly not excel in naval affairs, nor by any means 
equal the Athenians — but such was the glory of their 
name at this time in ^^reece, the allies would not fight 
under any commander but a Lacedaemonian ; and we 
find on all occasions the chief command was given to 
them. The battle of Mycale was chiefly determined by 
the report that reached the forces while engaged, of the 
success of the Greeks at Plataea. This was impossible, 
without a miracle, which the Greeks of course allege; 
but it is much more easily accounted for, by supposing 
Leotychides to have calculated the good effect of such a 
report, and caused it to be circulated^ without waiting 
to ascertain the truth of it. These events took place 
about the year 491, B. C 

The manner of Pausanias' death, as given by ancient 
historians, is one of the extraordinary events of Spartan 
story. Convicted of holding treaty with the Persians 
against his country, to whose safety and glory he had 
heretofore so greatly contributed, the general fled for 
safety to the temple of Minerva Chalcidica. The Lace- 
daemonians, like all the people of antiquity, too much 
respected the dwellings of their gods, to enter them, 
and take thence a prisoner by force ; as long as a cul- 
prit remained in these sacred enclosures, he was safe. 
They were therefore at a los^ how to proceed, when the 
mother of Pausanias, a true Spartan woman it appears, 
took a tile, and laid it at the door of the temple, and. 
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without speaking, retired to her bonse. The Spartans 
understood bcr, blocked up tbe door of tbe temple, aud 
thus left their prisoaer to starve. Wheo Ibey were sure 
he must be dead, the door was opened, and bis body 
delivered to his relations. Leotychides too, at this time 
was detected in receiving bribes of Persia, and com- 
pelled to fly his coiiDtry, died in exile. 

The SOD of Leonldas, tbe colleague of Leotychides, had 
.died; and the succeeding kings of Sparta were Plistoa- 
nax and Arcbidamus ; moaarchs of peaceful dispositions 
and small renown. Sparta bad now a formidable foe 
within herself, in tbe immense numbers of her Helotea 
or slaves, the most oppressed, injured, and insulted be- 
ings, who could want only the opportunity to avenge 
themselves. In this, and many other like cases, it seems 
strange that nations will venture to rear in their own bo- 
soms au enemy to whom numbers will sometimes give the 
power, and injuries must give the desire to destroy, their 
masters. Considerable jealousy had been at this time ex- 
cited iu Greece by tbe superiority of the Liicediemonians ; 
especially were tbe y in danger of contention with Athens, 
the rival of their glory. At this time also a tremendous 
earthquake happened in Sparta, in which 20,000 persons 
are said to have been lost, and ouly live bouses to have 
escaped. Archidamus, as the only means to save his 
people, sounded an alarm as for the approach of an enemy, 
and led his forces into tbe field. The Helotes bad the 
desired opportunity of escaping and avenging their long 
oppression. Tbey freed themselves and took arms 
against their masters ; who in the imminence of tbe dan- 
ger, were compelled to solicit aid of tbeir allies against 
their rebellious servants. The Messeiiiaiis joined the 
Helotes. The Athenians sent aid to Sparta; but some 
jealousy arising, were dismissed with rudeness, a suSi- 
t tient ground of quarrel between the alreiidy contentious 
We find the Laced lEiHonians engaged for more 
in ten years iu this war, aud at last conipelliiig their ene- 
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mies to depart from Peloponnesud, the AtheiuaQfl re- 
ceived and settled them in Attica. 

The next war with the LacedaBmomans, for we mast 
expect nothing else in their history, was the Phocian, or 
Sacred War, for the possession of the Temple at Delphi : 
they gained the possession for a time, but it was after- 
wards restored by Athenian arms to the Phbcituis. A 
first, but unsuccessful attempt was now made against 
Athens : the Lacedemonian king was bribed by Pericles, 
and sent into banishment by his country; i^d a Ibn,; 
truce was concluded. There was, however, that degree 
of hatred subsisting between the rival cities, that would 
never be satisfied till one or the other fell : the surrounding 
nations, or rather cities, for the kingdoms of Greece 
were nothing more than cities with a few miles of sor- 
rounding territory, joined themselves with one or the 
other, or alternately with both, as their interests or their 
passions led them; and the Greek armies became far 
more formidable enemies to each other, because more 
equally matched, than ever the Persians had been' to 
them. At first the Athenians had the stronger party 
among the states, offended with the haughtiness of the 
Lacedssmonians while they reigned supreme. But these, 
when they gained the ascendancy, behaving yet worse, 
the allies passed over to the other side, and sent deputies 
to Sparta to complain of the tyranny of Athens. Nothing 
could be more agreeable to the Laced»monians than to 
declare immediate war with their rivab, though ^the 
thirty years' truce was but half expired. Archidamus, 
their wise and gentle king, attempted in vain to dissuade 
them. War was declared. The Oracle at Delphi, as on 
afl great occasions, was consulted, and returned a favour- 
able answer. 



KEfLECTlUNS 

►on select passages of scripture. 

wluin ike sun was up, they were scorched. — 

Matt. xiii. 6. 
; all wish for prosperity. The eye watches with 
tense desire, the rising of its earthly sun, and the bo- 
I whispers, when will it be noon. It is natural — but 
t wise '. O you, whose fortune's sun has never risen — 
3 have sate your life through in the dull twilight of 
ackeniog expectation, and seen not so much as one fair 
promise open — or like the inhabitants of that frozen 
sphere, have seen what should have been your sun, 
rolling round and round in lurid mistiness, not gone and 
not coming, never rising, and yet there— consider it 
and be comforted. The ground is hard, the seed is 
scarcely rooted — while the light dew rests upon its leaf, 
and the shades of twilight hang upon the tender stem, 
there yet is hope for it. Gladly would the watchfnl 
gardener avert, if he could, from his fondly cherished 
flower, the dreaded iuDuence of the mid-day sun. He 
looks upon it in the morning, so fresh, so beautiful, even 
as if its growth were sure, and its root had stricken 
deep — but he knows it has not. He sees the orb of day 
rising in cloudless intensity of heat — fain would he delay 
it or forbid it till bis flower had taken root ; hut he can- 
not ; he tries lo shelter it ; but the very air it inhales is 
parched and sultry, and he sees his flower die. And may 
not so that better Husbandman, whose flowers are the 
children of his love J He who has power to delay it or 
forbid it at bis pleasure, when he has dropt his own fair 
seed, and with the soft dews of his Spirit reared it al- 
most into blossom, shall he suffer that the brightness of 
temporal prosperity destroy the promise of his cherished 
plant! Does be not see, does he not know that the soil 
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is sterile, and the root is weak, and Dotliing but tlic shai 
dows of adversity can saveitf Children of the twilight, 
be content. Spare your too rash and too presumptious 
wishes. The sun the brightest and the fairest must go 
down again — but the seed it withers may spring up dq 
more. 

Nou8 avons plusteurs Merits de philosophes qui parlent 
du mepris de la mort. Leurs raisons sont tiroes de la 
necessite. lis disent que c'est folie qae de se tour- 
menter pour un mal qu'on ne peut ^viter.. Que d^ 
notre naissance nous tendons et tirons h la mort. Qu'it 
n'y a qu'un chemin pour entrer dans la vie, mais qu'il y ea 
a mille pour en sortir. Que c'est unc loi universelle, & 
laquelle il vaut mieux obeir volontiers, que d'y £tre train^ 
par la force. Que c'est quelque consolation de suivre le 
cours du monde, et de s'envelopper dans la mine de tout 
le genre humain. Far de tels discours, les philosophes 
chatouillent la plaie sans la guenr. Certaioement c'est 
une pauvreet miserable consolation, de dire^un homme, 
que son mal est irremediable vi^ que toute n^cessit^ est 
la principale cause de sa douleur; ou de lui dire qu'un 
pareil accident arrive k tous les autres. Celui qui se iioy^ 
en compagnie, ue perit pas moins que s'il s'^toit aoye toi 
seul, Les consolations que la parole de Dieu foui 
soQt d'une autre nature. Le fiddle mourant tie cher< 
point des consolations centre la mort, v& que la mc 
mSme lui est une consolation. 

Pi BRA R DUMOUX.1] 

For this our heart is faint ; for these thirds our t 
are dim. — Lament, v. 17. 
For vhat things? Men doubt when it is told them 
they love the world too much and God too little, that 
earth is nearer to. their hearts than heaven, aud time hat 
their preference over eternity. They deny the fact, 
say it is not so. But whether it be not so with the mass 
of mankind in this our Christian world, nothing c 
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tnore strongly argue, than the nature of the BOrrovs with 
which our hearts are faint, and the cause of the tears 
with which our eyes are dimmed. Look round where 
the bosom of gaiety exchanges its healthful vivacity for 
tiuking, sickening sadness — where (he eye of beauty 
grows dim, and the cheek of health turns pale, and the 
brow takes its furrows of sorrow, rather than of age. 
You need not look far. Enough are the hearts that are 
faint, and enough are the eyes that are dim. And then 
enquire into the cause. Time, earth, the world — some- 
thing that is in them — something that belongs to them — 
temporal sorrows — temporal injuries — temporal losses. 
It is so far well ; for we are at the present creatures of 
time, and cannot be insensible of its ills. But enquire 
for those whose hearts are faint with the displeasure of 
their God, are sick with a desire for his mercy — whose 
pyes are dimmed, and whose cheeks are paled with the 
sleeplessness of repentance, and the tears of penitential 
sorrow — whose spirits are broken down with a sense of 
their deserviugs and their dangers, and consumed with 
Ae import of their eternal interest. A God offended, a 
Saviour neglected, a heaven forfeited, a hell deserved. 
Whom do these things deprive of sleep, that their eyes 
should grow dim? Whom do these things bereave of 
joy and iiH with anxiety, till their hearts grow faint 
within them ? Enquire of it, even among those that be- 
lieve in all these things ; and if it be found that they are 
uone or that they are few, will it be still denied us that 
earth is the nearer and the dearer interest t It is that 
which is most valued that causes most anxiety — it is that 
which is dearer causes most sorrow — it is that which 
occupies the heart supremely, that alone can break it. 
Would any decide for themselves which they love best? 
That which causes you most joy, most carefulness, most 
watchfulness, most sorrow. Is it earth or heaven? 
Time or Eternity 1 
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ISey also that erred in spirit shall com* to undtr- 

standing, and they that murmured shall learn 

doctrine. — ^Isaiah xxix. 24. 

Errob in spirit — UDseen bj the vigilant eye of 
frieodship — unknown by the heart misled, and mislead- 
ing : this shall be, by the Spirit of Truth, laid open to the 
mental sight, and the chastened mind come to under* ; 
GtandiDg. 1 

Unmindful of the infinite disproportion between our < 
thoughts and ways and the thoughts and ways of God, 
we presume to form an estimate of what we can never 
unfold : this ' error of spirit' awakens discordant feelings 
in the bosom, and we soon are classed with those ' that 
have murmured.' Strange, passing strange — that the 
great Jehovah should bear with Ibis. Murmured — why 
hath not such presumption been engulphed in an earth- 
quake, or riven asunder by the four mighty windst I 
Murmured— why, if man must know of the doings of 1 
the AJmighty, ere the hour when all is promised to Iwf 
made plain, has be not been summoned iu his murmnt' I 
ing mood, before the Eternal Throne, to learn the my»- | 
terious secret? Yet not .such is the mild and gentle 
method of the Great Teacher of the church — ' they that 
have murmured shall learn doctrine.' Their »ery follt/ 
shall teach them lessons of deep abasement, and lead 
them to a firmer reliance on the wisdom of the just. 
Their consciousness of liability to error shall endear to 
them the absolute government of him who cannot en. 
Their pressing weakness shall teach them the strength 
of their rock upon which they will lean more fearlessly, 
and all the holy doctrines of the cross shall be conveyed 
more clearly to their understandings, and more deeply 
to their hearts in the vale of Humiliation, into which they 
descended through the gloomy avenue of murmuring; 
from the secret track of ' error in spirit.' 

MVOSOTIS. 
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LECTURE THE TWENTT-FIRST. 

Thou hjfpocrile, Jirst cast out the beam out of thine 
ovm eye ; and then shult thou see clearly to pull out 
the mote out of thy brother's eye. Give not that 
vikick is holy unto the doys, neither cast ye your 
pearls before swine, lest they trample them under 
their feet, and turn again and read you. — Mat- 
thew vii. 5, 6. 

Wb have pnrposely recalled Ihe former verse, and 
JDiQed it with the next, with which it stands in con- 
nesioD, ia order to view in the light of a command, what 
we rather before considered as a prohibition \ and tu 
repeat, that to mulce light of sin, to consider of it with 
indifference, to affect toleration for all sorts of error and 
perversion, and be ho uaiversally charitable that the 
broad distinctions of right and wrong are merged in the 
careless conclusion that all men are sinners, was not the 
design of our Lord in the foregoing precepts; neither 
our own meaning in the manner in which we explmnod 
them. A. tender susceptibility of sin is the strongest 
mark of a regenerate spirit— a quickness to perceive it 
and ao aversion to it when perceived, are the firstsymp- 
(oms of assimilation to the mind of God, that betoken 
otir union and reconcilemeut with him. Nothing could 
be farther from our Lord's intention than to weaken this 
wsceptibitity : his whole object was to give it a right 
direction, and make it appear before the world, what it 
IB in his own eyes, the genuine offspring of a renewed 
and enlightened spirit — the honest jealousy of a heart 
alive to every thing that imports its master's honour or 
its master's service. When therefore he calls his dis- 

fOL. VI. s 
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ciples " Hypocrites," he does aot mean they are to put 
aside, as a fulse estimate, their rigid reekoDing of moral 
good and i!t. Bit smiliog in the assemblies of profaneness, 
give into the practices of impiety uod folly — listen to the 
defiance of their Father's will, and utter no reproof, and 
assume uo attitude of resistance, and leave men to sup- 
pose that though we may differ something from them in 
opinion, it is immaterial — we are too liberal to condemn 
what others do — too charitahle to think any body in the 
wrong, though Ihey be living, acting, speaking in direct 
opposition to the will of him whose more especial and 
devoted servants we profess ourselves. No — the words 
of the Preacher will never advocate such cowardly dis- 
simulalioD. Wrong is not right and cannot be right; 
and though haud join in hand, and the whole world be 
agreed upon it, the individual who knows it wrong, must 
protest against it as such. If there is any such thing as 
right and wrong, as truth and falsehood, this universal 
liberality of opinion is treason or hypocrisy. Men are 
not all in the right — neither are they all so indit- 
criminately in the wrong, that it is matter of indifferei 
what sort of wrong it is. If that is the case, the revi 
lation of God is of no use, his laws of uo use, and 
gospel of no use — a rayless lamp that has left all in 
darkness. It is true that we mistake: the beam is in 
our eye, and the perversion is in our hearts ; and the 
wisest and most enlightened are liable to err — and be- 
cause they are, tliey should be slow to decide, and modest 
to affirm, and cautious to condemn — but so far as we sea, 
or Ihink we see the will of God, and the truth of 
made plain, it is our duty to abide by it, and stand by 
and openly acknowledge it before theworld ; and to prol 
in word and deed that nothing can be right or indiffei 
which God culls wrong; neither that what is admitted 
be wrong, may on any pretext be indulged ii 

But how then is this protest to be made t And *] 
does the Saviour address with the hard 
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i|( it B. And west, 
becanse a red hamd of an isffia 
niply as an oSeiK>e a^mrt God, vilkNri nfise 
(he degree of mafiitTutT «itk vfcic^ tt apfwan 
men — the secret desire vincfa oa ■■■ kaws, and wUc& 
no mao perhaps is iojored br, as veil as tbe otert aet «f 
tradisgnised iajnstice. Wbat Icrai thea, other thaa Ibat 
of Hjpociite, can we expect to be addressed bv, if 
re are reproiiDg sin ia otben, we appear I 
sberisb it io ourselves i Not ibe nate sta 
bat some other as offeoave to God. if aot ao tmm 
the world. For lastaace^for we werid alwaj 
down our argomeots to everr-day praetiee— ^vbit 
becomes Qs, if, while we are reoioDstratio; with Ibe worldly 
for their prodigal festiTities, their Uoeatioas ipeotacles, 
their avaricious schemes and selfish purposes — or with 
oOr fellow Christjans for loo moch coufomiily in dress, 
■nd speech, and habits, with those whom in deeper mat- 
ters they coodemo, crying out upon the sins of a ball, a 
^m, or a bunch of feathers — we, in the privacy of our 
hoDsos and the secrecy of our bosoms, are proud, tvran- 
oica), selfish, ostentatious ; full of temper, full of passion, 
vHbout standing reproved in our own eyes, and ash^ned 
before God, and daily on our bended knees before him. 
asking help to rid ourselves of these detested sins. This 
b the one great secret between the sinner and bis God, 
that no man may look into. O beware I lest some at 
ibom you boldly cast a stone, may be night and morn- 
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ing in this condition at bis feet, attestio^^ in angniahoP 
spirit their hatred of the siii they do, and demanding thfet 
excision of tbe beam, thongh the right eye go together 
with it, wluie yon are abroad lashing their errors wiAi 
unsparing bitterness, talking of sin, of judgment and rav 
pentance, but never, never shedding a single fear in) 
secret for your own. Is hypocrite not the word I Meat 
may call the other the hypocrite and you the saint — bou 
cause, seeing you so busily operating on others, and aoil 
coming near enoagh to detect the beam, they take it fini 
granted that your sight is clear. But, O, beware how 
you be deluded by their judgment. God takes notbiogl 
on appearances, and comes too near to be deceived im 
any thing. ' 

Bnt bow otherwise can we manifest to (he world on 
hatred of sin end love of holiness, and pious jealousy ti 
oar Master's name] Welt and easily. Let the voiM 
see us perform the operation first upon oorselves. Wi 
have spoken of doing it before God in secret, and tbtO 
is indeed the main point — but what is done in secret wS 
be proclaimed on the house tops. That man vm 
buugbty once, but be is humbled now — he once vai 
ambitious, but now he lives content — he once was I 
murmurer and complaining, now all things are good td 
btm — he had a hard, imposing, embroiling spirit; now bi 
is generous and conaiiiatiog — we were used to miatruM 
his words, and fear bis whispering; now all he says il 
simple, open, moderate ! O I these are operations thai 
performed in the secrets of our bosoms, will appear eve^ 
in the out-beamings of tbe eye. Our sins, we may b* 
sure, have not been so secret or so few, that none wi 
miss them. And, with respect to the reproof it is ott^ 
duty to give to the transgressor, what stronger repro* 
can we give, than by steadily and firmly pursuing an opi 
posite course. Our absence from any place in which wi 
ought not to be, is a better reproof to those that are 
there, than volumes of remonstrance. Our abstinence 
from any practice forbidden by God's law, is a stroDgei 
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I protest againsit it than hours of bitter disputation. 
When we cut off (he right hand of unhallowed labour, 
wid pliick out the right eye of unsanctllied delight, we 
bear more testimony to the holiness of religion and the 

Ihatefulncss of sin, than by the severest code of moral 
justice, administered on Ihe faults of others. 
It is true oar religion is in none of its offices a selfish 
VDe> A conscience void of offence is so rich a treasure, 
h bosom at peace with itself is so sweet an enjoyment, 
tiie Christian who begins to taste it for himself, must 
wish to communicate it. His gradually purifying vision 
mast excite in him an earnestness, proportionally increas- 
ing, that others too may see. He cannot love bis God, 
unless he loves his brother — and if he loves his brother, 
he must hate for him the evil that degrades and makes 
him miserable, even as be bates for himself. It is not in- 
tended, therefore, neither i.s it possible, if our hearts are 
limed aright, that we should remain indifferent specta> 
tore to the perversion of God's gifts and the ruin of bis 
crealnrea, exhibited perpetually around us. We have 
a pearl of most invaluable price, free to us to oSer as to 
possess, communicable without the lessening of its value 

»|o ourselves. It were selfish indeed, if our hearts could 
be at rest over their treasure hidden and engrossed — 
A&d that too, while angels in heaven are waiting the joy 
of seeing it accepted and acknowledged by the children 
of men. Whoever is holy, will in proportion as he is 
K>, desire to see others made holy ; and whoever b rich 
in eternal treasure, will desire to relieve the poverty of 
the sordid slave of earth. 

It is with reference to this desire, which he by no means 
intended to suppress or to condemn, the Preacher uses 
the words of the succeeding verse. " Give not that which 
ia boly to the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls be- 
fore swine." There is certainly some difGcully in the 
■ tverse^ because it implies the passing of a severe judg- 
liaent on those from whom we withhold this precious 
^^earl. The passages of Scripture that command us to 
S3 
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ofTer the gospel to all men, and invite all to partake of 
its treasures, are so many, that thoug'h we know all will 
not accept it, or be in any wise the richer for its abun* 
(lance, yet there is no individual of whom we may say, it 
is not for him. We consider, therefore, that this pro* 
hibilion refers rather to the lime, the manner, the circantf 
stance in which the gift is offered, than to the unworthi* 
ness of any individual to receive it. For alas ! who ' 
worthy ! Assuredly not we, when we accepted the pearii 
if indeed we have the happines to possess it. Not th« 
dog is more unholy, nor the swine more debased, thaB 
the beings to whom this holy thing is given, and this 
peart is cast, until tlie gift itself has made them other* 
wise. It is not for us, not the best and wisest of us, tO 
cnncUide that any one is too vile or too corrupt to btf 
t^ld of iho redemption that is in Jesus Christ. Bnt 
there are limes to speak and times to be silent, and nof 
withstanding what we have said, we believe this admonU 
tion to be of every-day utility. 

The opposition needlessly excited, the persecution uiU 
necessarily provoked, the profane mockery which those 
who use it are secretly ashamed of, are very often the 
suit of ill-judged zeal for the propagation of Irntb, mis' 
timed, mismanaged obtrusion of the subject when it is not 
ucceptible. We would speak with great tenderness of ty* 
sort of mistake— for we love the overflow of an hones! 
earnest spirit, though its fulness sometimes may outpai 
the bounds of cold and calculating policy. ButwearecoB 
lident of having seen a great deal of mischief done to reB 
gion, and a great deal of sinful retaliation provoked, by tb< 
injudicious proceedings of Christians in general society 
We have heard the subject of religion forced into thi 
Cronvcrsntton in a connexion that has appeared to usi 
profanation of its holiness ; and the language of Scripturt 
so adinixed with talk profane — we do not mean il 
mockery, but with really pious intent — as to force froirf 
us a smile at the ludicrous association. This is alwayi^ 
dangerous. The holy vessels of the temple, once pro* 
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fened, could never be re-purilied — the sacred le^t 
once degraded to Gecular familiarity, not easily resumes 
its avful saDctity, We can better forgive those who 
bave argued for hoars against our valued faith, than 
dioBe who have for a moment made us Inugh at it ; for 
|he one has probably done us less injury than the other. 
It may be replied, that wherever a Christian is, he ought 
not to feel religion out of place, nor should he he partner 
in any conversation in which its introduction is ludicrous. 
Then let him not go there — let him not be there. That 
u indeed n question worth eoDsidering; ^ but it is not to 
tbe present point. Certain it is that there are times and 
circumstances, in which the introduction of holy things b 
painful and embarrassing to those that love them, and in 
those who do not, excite nothing but ridicule and resent- 
ment. Like tbe swine, they know not what tbe Pearl is 
you thus cast before them — they take it to be something 
else. If it be the promises and blessings of the gospel, 
they take it to be an ostentatious exhibition of your own 
knowledge and advantages — if it be its threatenings, it 
seems like a personal insult offered to themselves, an 
impertinent intrusion of unasked counsel. And if the 
polish of society, or the forbearance of personal esteem, 
prevent their turning to rend the improvident exposer of 
the ill-piized jewel, they will vent their bitterness against 
the thing itself — they will trample it under their feet as a 
despised thing, and the ridicule and insult the servant 
may escape, will pass over to the Master und ihe 
Master's cause. 

It is not for cowardice that this should be avoided, 
nor for our own sakes; though by the text that seems 
in some cases an admitted cause of silence. But it is 
for the sake of the religion which we thus unwittingly 
expose to misconstruction and to shame, by making it 
the bone of secular contention, for wit to play upon and 
learning to dispute against. And for the sake, more 
especially, of those whose good is the object we have iu 
_iriew~for where we can do them no good, we may do 
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them harm — ^we give occasion to the commission of 
fresh sin — we provoke them to heap np the measure of 
their g^ilt, too full already, by profane and bitter 
words— and by our ill-timed importunity, we close their 
hearts against a subject, which at some more fevourable 
moment we might have found them willing to entertain. 
Our Saviour himself, When on earth, seems to have 
waited his opportunity to speak. Except when his fol- 
lowers were assembled to bear expressly what he would 
say — a- very different case, as is that of the appointed 
minister in his appointed place, standing forth to speak 
to those who are come purposely to hear him, where we 
cannot think that any plea of expedience should restrain 
the messenger in the delivery of his message— Jesus 
himself came always cautiously and • gradually to l» 
point; very often waiting till a question was put to Mini 
or exciting curiosity first, by some remark unconnected 
with his subject. He could, indeed, create for himsielf 
the opportunities to speak, by acting on the hearts' of 
those around him, and suggesting the words to which he 
would reply. And so he can for us. Our task is to 
walk after his manner through the world, the truth for 
ever in our hearts, its language for ever ready on our 
lips, and the love of it present ever to our feelings; wait- 
ing and watching the opportunity to set it forth, happy 
and not ashamed when the occasion comes. It is hiis to 
find the occasion, to make it plain to us, to incline the 
ear to listen, and the heart to receive. 
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WICKLIFFE. 



A BLOODY contest for the Papal dignity, now for seve- 
ral years engrossed the attention of their Holinesses ; 
while Wat Tyler and Jack Straw found employment in 
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GoglaDd for John of Gaunt and the bishops ; and " io 
mean season Wickliffe's sect increased privily, and 
ly grew to greater force." In the year 1381, Wii- 
Courtney, before distinguished for oat-scoiding 
ibn of Gaunt, having ri§en to be Archbishop of Can- 
bury, and losing nothing of his dislike to heresy by 
elevation, renewed the pursuit of the transgressors, 
Wickiiffe was threatened with excommunication if 
did not appear. 
> £xcom muni cation is so often mentioned at this period, 
it may be interesting to know how it was performed — 
the manner of cursing with book, bell, and candle, as it 
was expressed. " One of the priests, apparelled in 
white, ascended into the pulpit," and there first preached 
against the heretic. Then said the prelate, " By the 
authority of God the Father Almighty, and of the 
Virgin Mary, of St. Peter and Paul, and of the holy 
saints, we excommunicate, we utterly curse and ban, 
commit and deliver to the devil of hell, him or her, 
;«ihatsoever he or she be, that have, in spite of God and 
Peter, whose church this is, in spite of all holy saints, 
in spite of our mast Holy Father the Pope, God's 
ticar here on earth, and in spite of the Rev. Father in 
God, John our Diocesan, and the worshipful canons, 
masters, and priests, and clerks, which serve God daily 
ia this cathedral church," Sec. [here citing the nature of 
the crime.] Excommunicate be he, or she, or they, and 
delivered over to the devil us perpetual malefactors and 
schismatics : cursed be they in cities and towns, in fields, 
in ways, in paths, in houses, out of houses, and in all 
other places; standing, lying, or rising, walking, running, 
waking, sleeping, eating, drinking, and whatsoever thing 
they do beside. We separate them from the thresholdk 
and from ail the good things of the church, from the par- 
ticipation of the holy mass, from all sacraments, chapels, 
and altars ; from holy bread, and holy water ; from all 
the merits of God's priests and religious men, and from 
their cloisters; from all their pardons, privileges* 
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grants, and immunities, which all the holy fathers, Fopoi 
of Rome, have granted to them; and we give them* 
utterly to the power of the fiend, and let us quench theiti 
souls, if they be dead this night, in the paiiis of bell fira^^ 
as this candle is now qoenched and put out ; [and witfit 
that he put out one of the candles] and let us pray to 
God, if they he alive, that their eyes may be pat oat, ac 
this candle is ; [so he put out the other candle] and 
let us pray to God and to our Lady, and to St. Petea 
and Paul, and all the holy saints, that all the senses <^; 
their body may fail them, and that they may Lave n 
feeling, as now the light of tliis candle is gone [and a 
he put out the third candle] except they come openljt' 
DOW and confess their blasphemy, and by repentance, j 
in them shall be, make satisfaction to God, to our Lady^t 
and to St. Peter and Paul, and all holy saints, and i 
the worshipful company of this cathedral church ; and a* 
this holy cross and staif now falieth down, so might tbefp 
except they repent and show themselves " — and one t ' 
ing away the cross, the staff fell down. After the imi' 
precations were over, the priest, according to sod 
forms, subjoined these words: "Fiat, Fiat: Do t 
the book: Quench the candles: Ring the bells: Ameiqi 
Amen ! " And then the book is clapped together, 
candles blown out, and the bells rung, with a most dreaih 
ful noise made by the congregation present, bewailing 
the accursed persons concerned iu that black doom doh 
nounced against them. i~ 

Thus pursued with " curse and ban," Wickliffe seem 
for a time to have shrunk from the contest, "Tbfe 
which thing," says his biographer, "when Wickliffe nii 
derstood, forsaking the Pope and all the clergy, be 
thought to appeal unto the king's most escellent msf 
jesty, but the duke of Lancaster coming between, foiM 
bad him, that he should not hereafter attempt or bej '" 
any such matters, but rather submit himself onto thN 
censure and judgment of his ordinary. Whereby Wiokt 
liSe, being beset with troubles and vexatious, as it wetOj 
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ii Ibe midst of tbe waves, he was forced once again to 
make confession of his doctrine : id the which coofessian, 
to avoid the rigor of things, lie answered, making his 
declaration and qualifying his afiaeilions after such a sort, 
that he did mitigate and assuage the rigour of his ene- 
mies." The enemies of the reformer thence took occa- 
sion to say that he recanted. Though we have do idea 
that Wickltlfe hud a disposition to martyrdom, we can- 
not suppose this to have been the case ; as we find Lim 
still going on in the same course, and still pursued by 
the same weapons of vengeance. Why the duke of 
Lancaster forsook )tis friend, does not appear, but he 
never after gave open encouragement to the party. 

We now find the king beginning to write " letters 
patent " against tbe heresy, commanding tbe University 
of Osford to exterminate the sect, to refuse them their 
bouses, to forbid their books, and have no dealings with 
them, on pain of forfeiting all their privileges. His ma- 
jesty's " letters patent" were as little effectaal as the 
bolls of his holiness. The University was deeply in- 
fected with tbe heresy, and some of tbe members openly 
and in tbe pulpit, defended the Wicklifiites, or as they 
now were called, Lollards. The origin of the term b un- 
certain: some derive it from a sect of persons of that 
name in Germany : others say it came from Lolium, the 
Core Cockle, " because as that weed is a great damage 
to the wbeat among which it grows, so the Lollards, 
their enemies said, corrupted and spoiled tbe well-meau- 
ing faithful among whom they were conversant ; " and we 
find the Pope using this figure in his address to the 
University. 

In 1382, active measures were instituted by the 
bishops to apprehend the oft'endera, whom they went on 
aommoning in vain. Some appeared and submitted; 
but the chief, Wickliffe and Nicholas Herford, did 
neither, and were excommunicated. Tbe bishops next 
addressed a memorial to tbe king for aid to execute 
iheir sentence; to which Richard, among other things. 
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replies: — "This ve cannot but something' marvel at in 
j'our said letters. First to see joa men of the cburoli 
and angels of peace, to be so desirous of blood. Se- 
Goudly, to consider you again so fierce in prosecutiag 
tiie breach of yoor law, and yet so cold in pursuing the 
breach of the express law of God and bis commaiid- 
raents. Thirdly, to behold the unstable doubleness in 
yonr proceedings, who, pretending in your public sen- 
tence to become as intreatcrs for them to ns in the 
bowels of Jesus Christ, that we will withdraw from them 
the rigour of our severity, and yet in your letters, you 
be they who most set on us : " and ends his epistle thus 
beautifully: — "Tliia one man, for not appearing before 
you, you think worthy of death ; whose life you would 
have condemned notwithstanding, if he had appeared. 
It is no reason, if the squirrel climbing the tree from tbe 
lion's claws would not appear, being sent for to be de- 
voured, that the eagle therefore seize upon him without 
any just cause declared against the party." It is evidmt 
thrsughout, that the king, though issuing decrees against 
(he heresy, had no mind to punish the heretics. The 
pretensions of the Pope and the clergy had become too 
troublesome to be anxiously upheld by royalty. Princes 
were not sorry to see them thus humbled and embn- i 
rassed. ' 

Where Wickliffe was all this time, does not appear- 
probably in exile or concealment. We find him address- 
ing a letter to Pope Urban to excuse himself from ap- 
pearing before him, in which he again sets forth has 
opinions, " That the gospel of Christ is the whole body 
of God's law. Again I do give and hold the hishop of 
Rome, forasmuch as he is the vicar of Christ here on 
earth, to be bound most of all other men unto the law of 
the g-ospel. For the greatness among Christ's disciples, 
did not consist in worldly dignity or honours, but in the 
near and exact following of Christ, in bis life and man- 
ners. Whereupon I do gather out of the heart of the 
law of (he Lord, that Christ for the time of his pilgrim*., 
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age here, was a most poor man, abjeciing aud castiog otT 
all worldly rule and honour. Hereby 1 do gather fully, 
that DO faithful man ought to follow, neither the Pope 
lumself, neither any of the holy men, but in such points as 
he hath followed the Lord Jesas Christ. Hereof I' do 
^ther, as a counsel that the pope ougiit to leare unto 
the secular power all temporal dominion and rule." Ai 
these are the only points on which we find Wickliffe de- 
fending himself, we must suppose they are the only 
questions on which he had been charged with heresy by 
the church of Rome. 

" Thus much wrote John Wickliffe unto Pope Urban. 
But this Pope Urban, otherwise termed Turhanus, was 
so hot in his wars against Clement the French Pope, his 
adversary, that be had no leisure, and less list, to attend 
onto "Wickliffe'a matters. By the occasion of which 
Mhism, God so provided for poor WicklifTe, that he was 
in some more rest and quietness ; and returning again 
within short space, either from his banishment, or from 
some other place where he was secretly kept, heare- 
paired to his parish of Lutterworth, where he was a 
parson, and there quietly departing this mortal life, slept 
in peace in the Lord, in the beginning of the year 1384, 
apoa Silvester's day." 

Wickliffe's character and doctrines have been a 
subject of much critical discussion, into which we 
need not enter. No man has doubted the honest 
zeal with which he advocated truth, as far as he per- 
ceived it, or the excellence of his whole hfe and conver- 
sation. Very far into that truth, as hidden by the dark 
▼eil of popery, we cannot think he saw — though many 
have maintained otherwise. It was forty-one years after 
he had peacefully died and been quietly buried in his 
parish church of Lutterworth, that the fury of the clergy 
revived against him, venting its impotent wrath upon his 
bones, which were dug up and burned. 

That Wickliffe lived in safety and died in peace, may 
certaioly be attribntod to tha disposition of the c 
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wards him: for when Henry had asnrped the throne 
of Richardy many of his followers suffered martyrdom. 
His doctrines had spread far, even before his death : he 
himself asserts that a third of the clergy wlBre of his 
opinions ; the University of Oxford evidently leaned to 
them; and after his death they spread rapidly. It is 
from his book that John Huss, the Bohemian martyr, b 
said to have first receiyed the truths of the reformed re- 
ligion. ** There chanced at that time, a certain student 
of the country of Bohemia to be at Oxford, one of a 
wealthy house and of a noble stock. Who retorBUig 
home, carried with him certain books of Wickliffe. It 
chanced the same time, a certain nobleman in the city of 
Prague, had founded and builded a great church, giving 
it great lands, and finding two preachers every day, to 
preach both holy day and working day to the people. 
Of the which two preachers John Huss was one, a man 
of great knowledge, of a pregnant wit, and excellently 
fiEivoured for his worthy life amongst them. This John 
Iluy haying familiarity with this young man, io readiiig 
and perusing these books of Wickliffe, took sueh plea- 
sure and fruit in reading thereof, that not only he began 
to defend this author openly in the schools, but ako in 
his sermons ; commending him for a good man, a holy 
man, a heavenly man, wishing himself when he should 
die, to be there placed where the soul of Wickliffe 
should be." Doubtless these doctrines were communi- 
cated also to Bohemia, by means of Anne, the wife of 
king Richard^ to whose influence we should be disposed 
to give some part of the credit, for the forbearance of 
that monarch towards the reformers. '^ Certain it is, 
says the biogi^apher, '^ that Anne, his wife, most rightly 
deserveth singular commendation; who, at the same 
time living with the king, had the gospels of Christ in 
English, with four doctors (commentators) upon the 
same. This Anne was a Bohemian born, and sister to 
Winceslaus, king of Bohemia before. The said virtuous 
Anne, after she had lived with king Bidiard 



aboul eleven years, changed this mortal life, and wa« 
baried at Wesfminater," In her funeral sermon she 
was commended, " in that she being so great a lady, and 
also an alien, would study so lowly, so virtuous books;" 
and had them " not for a show banging at her girdle." 

" Some have contended, that Dr. Wickliffe was not the 
first translator of the bible into English. The truth 
seems to be that he was the first who translated the 
whole together, of which It is probable others might 
have given detached parts. It does not, however, 
appear that Dr. Wickliffe understood Ihe Hebrew lan- 
gnage. His method was to collect what Latin bibles he 
could find; from these he made one correct copy, and 
from that translated." This is one of the heaviest 
charges of his contemporaries against him. " Christ en- 
tiQsted his Gospel," they said, "to the clergy and 
doctors of the church, to minister it to the laity and 
weaker sort, according to their exigencies and several 
occasions. But this Master John Wickliffe, by translat- 
ing it, has made it vulgar; and has laid it more open to 
the laity and even to women that can read, than it used 
to be to the most learned of the clergy, and those of the 
best understanding; and thus the Gospel jewel, the 
evangelical pearl, is thrown about and trodden ander 
foot by swine." 

"The zeal of the bishops to suppress Wickliffe's bible, 
only made it, as is generally the case, the more sought 
after. They who were able among the reformers, pur- 
chased copies ; and they who were not able, procured 
at least transcripts of particular gospels, or epistles, as 
their inchnalions led. In after times, when Lollardy in- 
creased, and the flames were kindled, it was a common 
practice to fasten abont the neck of the condemned 
heretic, such of the scraps of scripture as were found in 
his possession, which generally shared his fate." 

Wickliffe wrote a great number of books ; but as they 
were publickly burned forty years afterwards both in 
£ligland and Bohemia, and penalties attached to has'mg 
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or concealing them, few of his writiog:a remain. "Tim 
Ditmber of the volumes which he (the archbishop of 
Prague) is said to have burned, most escellentiy written 
and richly adorned with bosses of gold and rich cover- 
ings, were above the number of two hundred." W» 
have a curious specimen of Wickliffe's style of writing' 
and reasoning, in his answer to the king respecting bh 
right to retain in time of necessity the money usually 
paid to the Pope. " l''irst, 1 prove it thus : Every na- 
tural body haih power given it of God to resist against 
bis contrary, and to preserve itself in due estate, at: 
philosophers know very well. Insomuch that bodies' 
vithoutlife, are endued with such kind of power, as it ii 
evident, unto whom hardness is given to resist those 
things that would break it, and coldness to withstaoK 
the heat that dissolveth it. Forasmuch then as tian 
kingdom of England, after the manner and phrase of ll 
scriptures, ought to be one body, and the clergy with thai 
commonalty the members thereof, it seemeth that 1' 
same kingdom hath such power given it of God ; an^ 
so much the more apparent, by how much the same bod^ 
is more precious uato God, adorned with virtue i 
knowledge. Forasmuch therefore as there is no powei 
given of God unto any creature, for any end or purpose^ 
but that he may lawfully use the same to that end aiiil 
purpose ; it followeth that our kingdom may lawfuUj 
keep back and detain their treasure for the defence o 
itself, in what case soever necessity do require the same* 
Secondarily, the same is proved by the law of the Gospel 
For the Pope cannot challenge the treasure of this king» 
dom, but under the title of alms, and consequently undoi 
the pretence of the works of mercy, according to tbi 
rules of charity. But in case aforesaid, the title of almi 
ought utterly to cease : ergo, the right and title of cbal 
lenging the treasure of our realm shall cea^e also in tb 
presupposed necessity. Forasmuch as all charity had 
bis beginning of himself, it were no work of charity, bo) 
of mere madness, to send awny the treasure* of t^ 
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realm uiifo foreigo nations, whereby the realm itsell' msy 
fall ioto ruin, under the pretence of such charity." 



THE LISTEN ER.— No. XXXIV. 

It was one of those splendid days before midsummer, 
tfhen every thing seems to have reached the perfection 
of its beauty, and to luxuriate in the fulness of its 
enjoyment. The leaf had blown full, but it had not 
faded, neither had the dust or the drought spoiled ita 
brightness. Of the field, the hedge, the woodland, 
every flower had blown, but as yet they had not died— 
there seemed scarcely spacB enough in nature for the 
revel of tiieir beauty. All creation teemed with in- 
crease of life, without the feeling that fiometimes 
assimilates it with increase of sulfering — a feeling of 
life's disproportionate supply. The character of this 
hour was abundance— prodigal abundance. The seed 
was in the grass, the berry was in the blossom, the wheat 
was in the blade ; and the barrenness of winter was for- 
gotten. It was evening, but there was no cold to 
ehrink the limbs, no dews to chill the blood. Beneath 
the thick foliage of the underwood, over grass and 
Sowers, where the mower had never whet his scythe, I 
-walked as dry as if on the artificial carpet of the draw- 
ing-room. We have not in England many such days as 
these : in the few we have, there is a concentration of 
delight, of luxurious ecstacy in our sensations, that if we 
bad them always we could scarcely know; but this 
makes not to my tale. 

I was walking in soch a place, at such a moment, 
when I observed a group of young people busy, with no 
common earnestness, in making a bouquet of flowers 
from the wood. And much was the difficulty, and many 
were the dangers they seemed disposed to encouuter, to 
effect their purpose. If a houeysuckle of iairer promiw 
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than those below, hung high upon the branobes, lon^ 
and patieut were the contrivances to reach it, aod great 
the destruction of niusliu and ribbou that ensued. If > 
rose-bud of deeper red than usual was caught sight of, 
many were the scratches endured to ravish the well- 
guarded treasure from its bed of thorns. And present!/' 
they were on their knees io the herbage, in spite Of 
sting-nettles and thistles, to steal some more hidden 
treasure — it might be the sweet violet, or the pretty 
myosolis. From the eagerness with which these beao* 
ties were collected, and the taste with which they wer» 
chosen, the bouquet was forming for some favorite pur* 
pose. 

Casting roy eyes at that moment on the ground, I s 
under my feet, a bed of small, white 6owers, They loo 
had looked down upon it, and several times tbeir feel 
had trodden over it— but they had not stooped to galhw • 
any. I picked a piece — the tiny stars that formed each 
separate flower, of the purest and most brilliant white, 
arranging themselves into a head, formed a group a 
rich as it was delicate. The ibread-like stems that sup- 
ported them, the circles round it of slender leaves, mi< 
nutely cut and fringed, gave such elegance and light* 
ness to the whole, it seemed 6t(ed to be the flower ( 
fairy-laud. But a still greater charm was the exquisttrt 
perfume of the many blossoms — too delicate, like iti 
beauty, to be perceived at a distance, but exqulsitfl! 
when approached. Perhaps because I was enamoured 
of its charms, perhaps because others had neglected bbcI 
despised it, I left the rose among its thorns, and t): 
woodbine on its heights, and gathered myself a bouqui 
of this small flower, contemplating its beauty, and feaslc 
on its perfumes during the remainder of my walk, M 
flowers died — the pure white took the hue of decay, an 
the perfume of the blossoms passed. With still lingeri 
ing attachment, I placed the withered branches in my 
vork-box; as they dried there, they acquired the mosl 
delightful and refreahing scent, and became themselveBi 
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Ireasure — one carefully collected, I have been told, by 
ladies in other conntries, to perfume Ibeir drawers — and 
for weeks and months that it remained there, I found no 
diminution of its sweetness. 

Many a time since, as I have walked the paths of so- 
ciety, have circumstances called back to memory my sweet 
woodroffe — fenced by no thorns, armed with no stings, 
planted on no heights inaccessible — attainable without 
cost, and yet passed by, its beauty and its sweetness uo- 
perceived. And there is one thing in particular to which 
1 have compared it. It is so despised a thing, that I 
scarcely know by what name I should call it, or if there is a 
name by which what I mean will be exactly understood. 
I would call it Good-nature, but in the received language 
of society, a good-natured person means a fool — or, at 
best, a character that having no prominence of feature, 
good or bad, that can be seized upon, is dismissed with 
a sentence of harmless uselessbess, under the appellation 
of ^od-nature. Good-temper is not the thing I mean. 
I have seen most decidedly good tempers with a great 
deficiency of this quality — and I have seen it subsist 
where the temper, when put to trial, has proved by no 
means a good one. I have seen so much virtue, so 
much excellence, so much benevolence subsist vithont 
it, and I have seen it pre-eminently exhibited among so 
much vice, that I am satisfied il Is a virtue and a beauty 
of itself, and independently of every other ; and one too 
much neglected and too much despised. For want of a 
better name, I will call it Good-humour. In the com- 
monest acceptation of words, when we say a person is 
good-humoured, I do not think it expresses what I mean 
— but when we say any one is in good humour, I think 
it does exactly. So let it be understood that by good- 
humoured, I mean always iu a good humour. 

This plant, alas ! is not, like my sweet Woodroffe, of 
the growth of England. Whether by something in our 
physical formation, or by the infiuerice of our skies, I 
fear it is an exotic with us, and must be cultivated with 
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some diiigeiiee ere it will flourish. But that it ^n grow 
in England, I am sure — and that in every bosom swayed 
by christian principles, it ought to be implanted, if it i« 
not indigenous, I am doubly sure. I hsAve known too 
little of foreign society, to give it as my own observation ; 
but from all that may be learned otherwise fhanr by per'> 
sonal intercourso, I do not understand that Uiere id any 
other country where people get out df humouv gratiutt-^ 
ously and for nothing, as we do in Englan^b-^nd I am 
sure if that is the case, it is no small iadooement to seek 
the influence of fairer skies ; for what with our own ill^ 
humour, and other people's ill- humour, half the pleasure 
of existence is destroyed — and what itf wor^, virtue, and 
piety, and truth, lose half dieir charms — man is ififureid, 
and God is ofiended. 

I go into a family where there is nothing estemd 
to interrupt the happiness of its members, and no- 
thing wanting that can essentially promote it; and I 
find every body as intent on making troubles^ as if it- 
were their misery to have none. At breakfast, peace 
is disturbed, and the blessing of abundance forg6tt6il> 
because an egg is not boiled enough-'^hough five nA- 
nutes and hot water would soon boil it more. After 
breakfast, a walk or a ride is rendered tborougUy dis»- 
gpreeable, and the delights of scenery and sunshiae disre^ 
garded, because no one will say whether they pre* 
fer to go up hill or down, though it is evident all wiB be 
dissatisfied who jbave not their choice. At noon, everj 
body begins to gtxxui and gr u mble because the day is so lu>t ; 
which, if it would cool them, might be excused^ At din* 
ner, the gentleman is out of humour, because the i^indow 
is open — whereas nothing can be so easy as to getup and 
shut it; the lady is out of humour because the butcher 
has served beef instead of mutton— -though no one at 
table cares whether they eat mutton or beef; the 
daughter is out of humour because she is sitting on 
the wn)ng side of the table — thotigh she had no reason 
on eartbfor preferring the other side b^t because she in 
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Dol sitting there; the boys are out of humour becanse a 
shower prevents their going out — though, till it began, 
they had not discovered that they wished to go out; the 
servant is out of humour because the bell has rung a se- 
cond time before he has time to answer it the first ; the 
dog — the least unreasonable, as I (houghl, of the party — 
is out of humour because he has been kicked, and trod- 
den upon, and scolded for being in the way, when he 
, might as well be put quietly out of the way. The 
eveniDg, in a family party of well-informed, accomplished 
and agreeable people, did they happen to be in a good 
humour, could not otherwise Ihan pass very pleasantly. 
But here every thing goes wrong. Maria is vexed 
because Sarah opens ibe instrument first. Sarah will 
not play because Mary is vexed, and Mary will not 
play for about the same reason — and so neither plays. 
Jaue cannot do her work because Anne has lost her 
needle, though five hundred other needles were offered 
to her choice, neither can she quietly leave her work 
imdoDe. When one takes up a book, another pro- 
nounces it rude, disagreeable and unsociable to read 
in company — though a full half hour has passed since 
any one opened their Hps, If one laughs, the other 
is sure to wonder what there is to laugh at — if one com- 
plains, the other is certain there can be uotbing the mat- 
ter. Whatever is praised, nobody else can see the 
merit of — though if it had first been censured, some one 
would have found it all perfection. It may be sup- 
posed this family are remarkably ill-uatured. So far 
from it, there is not among them one who does not love 
the other most sincerely, or would hurt a hair of the 
other's head, to serve a sel&sh interest. 

I go into another family where the hand of ad- 
versity presses hard — where unaccustomed penury has 
abridged the indulgences, and overhanging evil sad- 
dened the bosoms of its inmates. I see the father come 
home after a day of anxious exertions for his family, and 
instead of being greeted with cheerfulness and smiles, to 
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ligfateo his boiK>iii of its cares^ or at least to requite him 
for their endurance, he finds nothing but superfluous ill<- 
humour, and useless contradictions, and teazing import- 
tunities. Why this, why that, why not the other? If ho 
wants any thing, it Is the only thing that cannot be had 
•—if he complains of any thing, it is the very thing that 
must be— ^he cannot put so much as his hat or his stick 
down, but it is in the wrong place. His . wearied mind 
is regaled with nothing, but complaints of servants, com^ 
plaints of children, complaints of every thing. If he 
tries to cheer the spirits with some pleasant communica- 
tion, his own are liamped by the humour with which it 
is received. If anxiety has made him irritable, instead 
of being soothed and pacified by compliance and fprbeav- 
ance, he is goaded afresh with idle bickerings, an4 us^ 
less opposition— and this from a wife, from children who 
in. the genuine afi^ection of their hearts, would^gladly^ 
were it possible, take the load from off his bosom, and 
bear it all themselves. 

I see the mistress of a house, a very pattern of do- 
mestick virtue, the most just, humane, well-meaning 
person in the universe, whose whole care in life is to do 
her own duty, and see that others do theirs — by a^regOr 
lar seasoning of ill-humour, I see her succeed id making 
every body's business irksome and disagreeable. If any 
one comes near, they are always in the way^^^ they 
keep at a distance, they are always out of the wayrt-*> 
if they do any thing without bidding, they are too.huwf 
by half — ^if they wait to be bidden, they, never think for 
themselves. If you ofier her advice, she likes, people te 
mind their own. business-^— if nobody interferes with hm^ 
she has every thing to bear alone. The very thing sbe 
lets you see she desires of you, she refuses when you 
ofier it; and the very thing she has done to please yoa, 
due undoes as soon as she sees yon are pleased with it. 
If you do a kindness to any one about her, she wUl de«- 
feat it or empoison it, though she would have done it 
lierself, jf yon had not. Yety for I know her welly dM.ii 
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Dot a selfish nor an unfeeling* woman in matters of im- 
porlance — sbe would sacriiiGe her own convenience for 
Ijie benefit of the meanest of her family. 

I see the geuerous benefactor, who divides her income 
vith the unfortunate, who looks out for sorrow that ^e 
may lessen it, and for need, that she may supply it — at 
great expeoce, and perhaps the sacrifice of many of her 
superfluities, she has brought the afflicted into her house 
or under her protection ; and day by day I see tier em- 
poison the cup she fills for them, nud make bitter the 
bread she supplies to them, by little ill-humoured sus- 
picions, and captious answers, and side-way remarks, and 
broad hints, and bve-words; not one of which has the 
shadow of a raeaniog or a cause — and by perpetual weaf- 
iag ou a wounded spirit, the more susceptible in propor- 
tion as it is grateful, consumes tlie heart with useless 
irritation, that she might as well have left to break with 
the weight of its own sorrow. 

I see people compelled to live together, and who 
would not, by the offer of a kingdom, be induced to live 
apart, managing matters as if the disturbing of each 
other's peace was the only object of their unions con- 
tending for a thousand little things that neither cares 
about, though in really important matters, either has 
pleasure in yielding to the other. I hear many a daogh- 
ter quarrel with her mother,* and many a wife dispute 
with her husband, whether they shall go out of one door 
or the other, when, if she were called upon to give up 
house, doors, and all, for her mother's or her husband's 
sake, she would do it without a word. And I see 
again, where, from necessity or choice, every thing is 
yielded to the will of another, so much ill grace in 
the doing, so many bitter words and sullen looks, that 
more pain and provocation is given by compliance, than 
would be by resistance. 

I know families of young people, upon whom thou- 
sands have been expended to make them agreeable, and 
who bare taken us much pains to ootnmend themselves 
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to the approbation of society and ibe affeotioQ of eac^l 
other, as their parcDts have taken for them: and tbey 
are the most agreeable, entertaining, affectionate young 
people in the universe, wAen they happen to be in a good 
bumoiir. But as to any possible calculation when that 
may be, you might as well trust Moore's Almanack for a 
fine day. Never have I been able to discover by the 
affinities ofcause and consequence, or any other affinities, 
by what laws these ladies or any other ladies get in and 
out of bumonr. You must take your chance with them, 
and that but a poor one : it is a summer day indeed in 
which you do not find some one out of humour, with 
something or with nothing, with each other or themselves. 
Then, if you are on intimacy, woe betide you — for what- 
ever thing you say is the wrong thing— whatever you 
propose is the disagreeable ibing — whatever you ask is 
the impossible thing. If you are sufficiently a stranger 
to impose deference towards yourself, woe betide you 
still — for all your amusement is to hear sisters, sisters 
most really attached to each other, snapping and snarl- 
ing, contending and contradicting, like nothing but the 
little growling dogs that settle all their quarrels on the 
pavement, to the no small annoyance of the passengers. 
I never join a family circle but somebody's humour 
disturbs the rest. I never join a party of pleasure but 
somebody's humour makes it disagreeable. These are 
small matters; but it is the perpetual dropping that 
wears out the stone, and not the sudden shower — and 
it Is these small frettings of ill-humour that consume 
the peace of our bosoms, and attaint the character 
of domestic happiness in England, which else has there, 
and perhaps there only, its full and perfect lovelinesa. 
That this propensity to ill-humour is the effect of a fo^y 
atmosphere and a sluggish circulation, T have no more 
doubt than of the tendency of an Italian sky, or a doze 
of Hydraggin to relieve it. But w« do not abide an 
evil contentedly, merely because we know the cause ; 
rftther we go more hopefully to find a cure. Whetbj 
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»ecan help feeling out of humour I will uol be positive; 
tbough by the habit of reflection and resistance I l)iink 
we may. That we can avoid making others foci it, I um 
tjnite positive. I know one who from the languor of a 
coDsumptire habit, feels always ill and dispirited in tho 
morning : when asked why she never speaks at brcnkfunt- 
lime, she says it is lest under those sensations she may 
speak ill-naturedly. I know one who from mental oxer- 
tien at uight, feels for the few first hours of the day all 
the langnor and exhaustion of disease. Having the i-ard 
of children, she never reproves them or given (hem 
orders till the sensation goes off, because she fcelit that 
she must wait to be in a good-humour herself before she 
can judge of any thing, much less venture a roproHclj. 
This case is more clearly physical than most — and 
yet it can thus be governed. I oflen hear htdlr^H uny 
ID their families, " Do not leaze me to-day, for I am un- 
well." I should not have the least objection to hear 
them say, " Do not teaze me to-day, for I am in nn ill- 
humour" — the candour of the confession on one part and 
the shame of it on the other, might put an end to ill- 
humoar on both. That all can coiitroul their humours 
is certain; because all do, when there is a necessity for it. 
In certain companies, in the presence of those we fnar, 
or with whom we have some purpose to effect, either tho 
ill-humour is conquered or it is concealed. However 
the venom be native in our bosoms, the sting is put forth 
but at our pleasure — and strange as it is, we reserve it 

_j£>r our best and dearest ; for the torment of our home 

^■■nd the misery of our families. 

^B" You who in character are jet unnamed, who are 

"•fretting and toiling yourselveft to be hereafter culled 
clever women, sensible women, elegant or accomplished 
or benevolent women, has it ever come into your mind 
to earn the title of good-humoured women ? Perhaps 
not, for you use the appellation in contempt; and cede 
it to those who can claim no character beside. You 
_ h>ve heard it used so, and you have not re&eeted on ttie 
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term or on the thing it means. Of this be persuaded. 
Good-humour will lighten sorrows that talent can bJlC 
reuder more acute. Good-humour will bear you tbrau^ 
difficulties that the strongest sense cannot help you to 
evade. Good-humour will preserve affections beauty 
and elegance can do little more than win. Good-humout 
will lessen the sufferings of humanity more than thol^s 
sands of gold and silver, which but administer to thv 
body while the other spares the mind. Good-humotrf 
will remain a blessing when others are gone by — like tbct 
Woodroffe that was sweet in my drawer, when thi 
Hose had perished, and the Woodbine was forgotten. 
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CONVERSATION X. 

General position of Primitive Rocks — Trap, or Greenslooe. 

Matilda. — Now we have gone through the Primitiw 
Rocks, I suppose. I think I have a clear idea of then 
as separate substances, broken up and put into my hands 
but I should like a sketch of them as they lie heapei 
together beneath the soil. I had no idea of the ordfl 
that seems to exist among the materials of which tb 
earth is composed. Can you show ua a sketch of the! 
position in any known spot of earth, in which that pod 
tion has been actually ascertained? 

Mrs. L. — Without any difficulty. Geological map 
have been made of many parts of the world. I hav 
copied for you a small part of one, containing a distrii 
in Cornwall, the neighbourhood of Dartmoor, where thi 
Primitive Rocks are to be traced rising successively t 
the surface, uniutermixed with the secondary — the w^ 
in which I would first show them to you, as with t' 
seoondaryyou are not yet acquainted. {Plate H, Fig. 1^ 
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50D nill trace the varions substances in their natatal 
order of occurrence. Try if you can explain for yonr- 
telves the different way in which the rocks are attempted 
to be represented. 

Anne. — The Granite, the lowest, though at one 
point rising highest, is drawn in blocks, as if pnt together 
by the bands of some slcilful mason. I recollect you 
explained to us that this was the case ; being split and 
cbasmed at right angles, so as to divide it into enormous 
blocks. The slate is striped, to represent, I suppose, the 
thin layers into which it splits itself. And here is the 
Serpentine, in small quantity, and imitating in miniature 
the formation of the Granite. But now I am puzzled — 
here is one I never heard of — and drawn so smooth, that 
I suppose it is in no way stratified. It is written Green- 
stone or Trap. 

Mrs. L. — It is one of a singular class of rocks, which 
I have not yet mentioned. They occur indiscriminately 
in Primary and Secondary countries, and are not less 
varied in their characters and aspects, than in their situ- 
ation. Werner calls them Trap Rocks — Dr. Hutton 
calls them Whinstoues, They have been termed Pri- 
mary Trap, Transition Trap, Alluvial or Floetz Trap, 
according to the substances among which they are found. 
By the term Greenstone, we mean a compound of Horn- 
blende and Felspar, differing extremely in its appearance, 
being sometimes so fine-grained as to appear homoge- 
UGOus; at other times presenting distinct and often large 
crystals of Hornblende. 

Greenstone is met with in many parts of England, im- 
mediately upon Granite and Primary Rocks, as you see 
it here ; and it assumes the character of its neighbours, 
breaking into large blocks and masses of very irregular 
appearance. In this state it is seen in Cornwall, at the 
Lizard Point. Upon the north side of the Welsh moun- 
tains, a chain of Greenstone follows the Slate, which in 
some places is columnar, as upon the Cader Idris, and it 
forms a singular cavity near the summit of that mountain. 



ir«rjr W^e the crat^ of n volcano." The Greenstones ii£' 
far bat little from Syenite, coDtaining more Hornblende* 
which usually gives them a dark green colonr, (Fig.2J: 
the particles are often so small, as to resemble a ftimple 
substance-— sometimes spotted. 

Mat. — Indeed it now comes to my mind thiit yoa 
mentioned Greenstone in speaking of Syenite. 

Mrs. L.-^I was in hopes you would recollect this — 
they are nearly the same thing in appearance and in com- 
position; but the Greenstone has never the ' reddish 
tint of the Syenite ; nor has it quite so crystalline an ap* 
pearance as the other Primitive Rocks. Zs there any 
thing else in the plate that t^kes your attention? . 

Anne. — I observe that the Grgmte runs into Am 
Blica in several places, as do the others into those ad* 
joining — but nothing penetrates into the Granite. 

Mrs, L. — ^Tbi^ is the case — and it waste this appear- 
ance I alluded ia, # Ibrmer conversation, when apeeJdag 
pf the original formation of the Granite. It is an as» 
certained fact, that the Granite does, in the manner de» 
scribed in the plate, project itself, in branch-like veim, 
into the solid masses that surround it, of materials no 
less impenetrable than itself— whereas nothing has ever 
luicn found to have penetrated the Granite. Of the con- 
clusions to be drawn from this, there is much differencie 
of opinion. Had all these substances been fused, or dis- 
solved together, they would most likely have intermixed 
—certainly could not have assumed their present posi- 
tion. Had the Granite been first and unchangeably 
moulded, whence should have issued these projecting 
veins? The only conjecture that seems to account for 
it; i^ that after the Granite had been moulded and the 
other rocks disposed in their beds above it, some great 
internal convulsion may not only have disrupted but 
melted the Granite, forcing it upwards between the su- 
perincumbent rocks, and driving the fluid mass into the 
cxevices and creeks occasioned by the rupture^ 
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Hat. — But wben aod how could this great explosion 
[ take place? 

Mrs. L. — That, indeed, I cannot pretend to tell you. 
' Most liicely before mnn was an inhabitant of earth; and 
this is the more probable, from there being in these first 
formations no traces of organic substances. You remem- 
ber, I trust, what I mean by that term, for I now wish 
iu some degree to recapitulate. 

Anne. — Certainly — the remains of any thing that once 
had life, whether animal or vegetable. I should like to 
see some. 

Mrs. L. — In good time. I purposely postpone this 
most interesting subject till we come to treat of the sub- 
stances that contain tbem. 

Mat. — But may we not suppose the Granite to he 
as it pleased God to make it, without assigning any other 
cause? 

Mrs. L.' — However it came to have its present form, 
it is most ceHainly as it pleased God to make it. With 
something of your sagacitv, a recent writer has been 
very angry that any one should suppose eifher fire or 
vater necessary to crystalize Granite, or any eruption 
or deposition necessary to give it its present form. 
Sat I see neither piety nor sense in this evasion of a 
question of natural and legitimate curiosity. God made 
the lire, and he made the water, and be made the Gra- 
Dite; and he gave them all the properties they have of 
acting on each other, and his purpose iu doing so was, 
that they should produce exactly such a world as they have 
produced, and answer the purpose for which he intended 
tbem. But the Creator does not — He does notwbh to 
work in mystery and darkness. He lets us see how his 
creatures perform their unconscious task before our eye.s 
— be lets us enquire into the works that were finished 
and completed before we cEune Into existence — and the 
more we enquire, and the further we seek, the more our 
wonder and our admiration grow. I caunot see bov 
Gtod'i creative power is the more honoured by saying 

V a 
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that be formed the Granite mass as it is, and becaui^ it 
pleased him, than by proviDg, or rather conjectaringy for 
it is DO more» that within the oncie uabroken mass of 
rock, he inclosed a nucleus of fire, or something that un- 
der oertaia circumstances would cause eombustioft, for 
the purpose of disrupting the mass he placed around 
it. We do not, we cannot, if we wished it, get 
rid of a first great Cause. Say the fire formed the 
Granite — who formed the fire? Say the fire was the 
natural result of certain substances meeting together, as 
we know it often is — who made those substances I And 
resolve the world into atoms, as some have absurdly 
taught, and have said those atoms formed themselves 
by their natural properties, into the existing state of 
things ; they do not yet achieve their wicked purpose of 
excluding God from his creation— for how came there to 
be atoms, and how came they possessed of such natural 
properties, but by the hand of the Creator, working for 
his own. especial purpose, and giving them such proper* 
ties as would eventually conduce to his own ends? 

Mat. — But is it possible that the force of any fire 
should burst and dissolve such an impenetrable mass*? 

Mrs. L. — ^You know not what the mass was before it 
was so disrupted and dissolved — crystalization makes 
most substances harder than they were before. But if it 
should have been as hard as it is now, it is impossible to 
calculate or to limit the force of confined combustion. 
You have seen the smallest quantity of gunpowder, 
placed in a fissure, explode the solid rock. Consider 
tha tremendous volcano, that shakes the very earth in 
which it i& imprisoned, and sends into the air its torrents 
of liquified minerals. 

Ahne. — T confess imagination need but stretch itself 
a little, to fancy the whole mass of eaifth exploded and 
dissolved • 

Mrs. L. — ^The Creator, when it pleases hhn, has 
many ways to do it, even in the existing properties of 
tilings. You know that some people fancy, when the 
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earth is coDsumed with fire, aa he has said U shall he, b 
comet will approach to ignite it. 

Mat. — Yes, and I remember well, wheo, many years 
ago, a comet came nearer to the earth than usual, the 
vulgar thought the time of destructioa was at band. 

Mas. L. — This would be a means — but not a tieces* 
fiary one. God generally, I may say in this world always 
works by means; and therefore it is likely that he will 
use them when be destroys it, although he need not. 
He may, if he pleases, bring a comet to ignite the earth 
— or he may rain fire and brirasfone from above as be did 
when Sodom and Gomorrha were consumed — but I be- 
lieve neither would be necessary to effect this great 
combustion. 

Anne. — But if it can be effected by natural means, 
will not the unbeliever say it comes to pass by accident? 

Mrs. L. — That they will say at any rate, to their own 
eternal condemnation. They may say it was by accident 
the world was drowned — but it was not by accident that 
God predicted it forty years before. They may say it was 
by accident, or rather in the common course of human 
wars, that the Romans laid Jerusalem in ruins, as they 
did many other cities. But it could not be by accident, 
nor in the course of natural events, that the time, and 
the manner, and the consequences of that seige, even to 
the minute particulars, bad been declared to these 
people, and written in their sacred records centuries be- 
fore. But we have something wandered from our 
subject. I have only further to remark, that as to the 
inconsistency of this supposed process of combustion 
and crystalization with the Mosaic account of the Cretb- 
tion, I have before explained to you, in our seventh con- 
versation, why I do not think they in any way affect 
each other. I think Moses has not told us how the mass 
of the void, and unformed, and uninhabited earth was 
made, or when : though truly he tells us who had made 
it, and for what purpose he was now about to use it. 

Anne. — I should like to know more about VolcanoB 
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•—those strange fires that lie for eyer, bmied io the 
bowels of the earth. I wonder they are sp quiet. 

Mrs. L.-— When you niideratand the nature of corn- 
bastion better, you will perceive that the fires which 
i^ue thence, are not necessarily there. Did it ever 
come into your head to wonder that the coals lie so cold 
and quiet in the cellar? With respect to Volcanos, it lA 
a subject we have in reserve — but I think it will be 
better to take it up when we come to examine their real 
and known effects, rather than while touching only on 
those that are conjectural. Is there any thing in omr 
past lessons you desire to recapitulate? I wish you 
could give me some idea of what you retmn of thenr« 

Mat. — Certainly I think I have gained some new 
ideas and some increase of knowledge : at any rate I 
have gained a desire to know more. 

Anne. — I have formed to myself what seems to me 
a pretty clear notion of the disposition of strata— -their 
inclination to the horizon, which puzzled me at first— 
their successive appearance on the surface and occasionid 
kitermixture. The properties of mineral substances too, 
and the terms used for them, I think I understand — and 
though I am certain I shall not recognize each individual 
substance wherever I see it, I know the essential differ- 
enpes, and by often seeing and examining specimens, I 
fancy I should come to distinguish them more readily. 

Mrs. L. — I doubt not you would. As in entering a 
family of strangers where there is a strong family like- 
ness, you at first mistake one sister for another — ^but on 
more familiarity, begin to wonder how you could be so 
stupid as not to know them apart. 
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CONVERSATION VIII. 



The Imngo, orperfict Iruect- 

Henry. — We left one part of the iasect unexamined 
in eur last conversation, respecting which I feel some 
little curiodity. 

Papa. — You mean the head. It is generally larger 
in the perfect insect than id the larva ; and is supposed 
to be with insects, as it is with most other animals, Ibe 
principal seat of the senses. Internally it contains the 
brainy and externally, the mouth, eyes, s lemmata, and 
antenns, 

Hknry. — I was not aware that insects had a braio 
ia the head. 

Papa. — It was the opinion of Linn^ue, und of other 
natnralists who followed him, that they had not ; but the 
diligent and attentive observations of the indefatigable 
Cuvier, have placed it beyond a doubt that insects, as 
well as most other animals, have a genuine brain. It is 
not, however, constantly of the same structure in all 
insects; nor indeed, in the same insect in all its states. 
But as this is a subject that will not interest Anne much, 
we will wave it for the present, and devote our atten- 
tion to the eKternai parts. The mouth of insects is curi- 
ously formed \ but it varies so exceedingly in different 
species, that it would he tedious to describe if at large. 
It is generally placed somewhat underneath the front 
part of the head, but in a few, it is situated below the 
breast. A vast number, including the beetle, bee, and 
locaat tribes, with some others, have it furnished with 
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jaws; but of extremely various construction!!: " Bom« 
are sharp, and armed with spines and braaches for tear- 
ing flesh; others hooked for seizing;, and, at the same 
time, hollow for suction ; some are adapted, like shears, 
for gnawing leaves ; others, more resembling grind- 
stones, are of a strength and solidity sufficient to reduce 
the hardest wood to powder." Those insects intended 
to live on liquid food, to whom jaws would have been 
useless, have mouths of a totally different form. The 
innnnterable tribes of moths and butterflies, that eat no- 
thing but the honey secreted in the nectaries of flowers, 
which are frequently situated at the bottom of a tube of 
great length, have a slender tubular tongue, sometimes 
three inches long ; which, when at rest, is spirally rolled 
up, like the main spring of a watch, into a convenient 
eompass. This tongue, which they have the power of 
instantly unrolling, they dart into the bottom of a flower, 
and draw up by it a supply of the delicious nectar. 
Another numerous race, the whole of the order Hem- 
ptera, which includes the bug and cicada tribes, abstract 
the juices of plants or of animals, by means of a holfow 
grooved beak, often jointed, and containing three 
bristle -fomied lancets ; which, at the same time that 
they pierce the food, apply to each other so accurately, 
that they form one air-light tube, through which the 
little animals suck up their repast. 

Anna. — What sort of months have flies, papa 
have noticed some that appear to have Uttle trui 
something like that of the elephant. 

Papa. — They have a sucker formed on the same 
general plan as that of the Hemiptera, but of a much 
more complicated and varied structure. It is, in like 
manner, composed of a grooved case, inclosing several 
lancets; but the case, although horny and beak-like in 
some, is in others fleshy, flexible, and resembling, as you 
remark, the proboscis of an elephant. The number and 
form of their lancets are extremely various: some have 
but one ; others, three ; others, four ; and the bl9od> 
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thirsty gnat has five ; some acutely sharpened at the ex- 
tremity, and others jagged like a saw on one side. 

Henry. — The variations in the mouths of insects are, 
iodeed, nuoierous. 

Papa. — They are so maoy, that the classification of 
all insects, in the Fabrician system, is founded on this 
character. 

Henry. — But I believe some, though furnished with 
the organs of feeding, make no use of them, and cou- 
siune no food whatever in their perfect state. 

Papa. — Many do not. The moth of the silkworm, 
and several others of the same order, the different 
species of (Eslrus, and (he Ephemera are of this des- 
cription : they all live so short a time in the imago state, 
that they require no food. It may be laid down as a 
general rule, as I believe I have before remarked to yon, 
that insects in their perfect state, eat much less than in 
that of larvte : the voracious caterpillar, when become a 
batterfly, takes only a small quantity of honey ; and the 
gluttonous maggot, when transformed into a fly, is con- 
tented with sipping a drop or two of any sweet liquid. 

Anna. — Are not the eyes of insects very curious? 

Papa. — ^They are very differently formed from those 
of other animals. Most insects have two, wliich are 
composed of a transparent crustaceous set of lenses, so 
hard as to require no covering to protect them. These, 
like multiplying glasses, have innumerable surfaces, od 
every one of which the objects are distinctly formed ; so 
that, if a candle be held opposite to them, it appears 
multiplied almost to infinity. 

Anne. — Then every single object they see is multi- 
plied to an immense number, 

Papa. — O, no; I do not suppose that. Youhavetwo 
eyes, but you do not see things double, do you ? By 
the compound construction of their eyes, their power of 
vision is probably strengthened, and their field of view 
enlarged. It seems, indeed, admirably adapted to their 
coayenience ; for as the eyes of insects are immoveable. 
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they would have lost sight of many things, if they had 
been formed hke those of other aoimals ; but as some or 
other of these minute hemispheres is always directed to- 
wards objects, from whatever quarter they present them- 
selves, nothing can pass unobserved. These lenses, 
which amount to a greater or less uamber in different 
insects, give to the naked eye the appearance of net- 
work. Mr, Leeuwenhock counted 3181 of them in the 
eye of a beetle ; 8000 in that of the common housefly, 
and 12.544 in that of a dragon-fly. 

Henry. — Mr, Leeuwenhock, I think, made soi 
curious experimeuts with the eye of a dragen-l 
With the aid of a microscope, used as a telescope, 
viewed the steeple of a church through it: he c( 
plainly see the steeple, though not apparently largir 
than the point of a fine needle. He also looked at ft 
house ; and could discern the front, distinguish the doon 
and windows, and perceive whether the windows von 
shut or open. 

Papa. — ^At least so he fancied. 

Anne. — You mentioned stemmata, papa; what are 
they? 

Papa. — The stemmata, my dear, are three smooth, 
glossy, hemispherical dots, situated at the top of the 
head; and supposed to be additional organs of sight; 
for it has been found that the insect can guide its fiiglii 
by them, even when deprived of its eyes; but if thoy 
also be destroyed, it becomes completely blind, and will 
not venture to use its wings. The stemmata are oiort^ 
conspicuous in bees and wasps, and other hymenapti 
insects. The anteancB, or horns, are a very curious 
of the insect's head -. they seem also to be an extremt 
important medium of sense ; for if an insect be deprived 
of them, it is observed to become listless and inactive. 

Anna. — You mean what are sometimes called feelers, 
papa. 

Papa, — No, my dear ; I mean those two little 
which appear on. each ude of the bead in aU 
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insects, and indeed not unfrequently in larvsa too : tb« 
palpi, or feelers, are distinct from these, and are placed 
at the mouth: they are naked, more numerous, and 
\ imaller. 

(Henrv. — The feelers are considered as the organs 
of touch, are they not i 
Papa. — Yes; and it is probable that they are so; 
for the insect generally agitates them and presses its 
food with tbem before it begins to eat. They are not, 
however, like the antennae, c^ommon to all insects, for 
many whole genera are destitute of them. All perfect 
insects have two, and only two, antennee : but they 
differ so much ia form and size, in different individuals, 
that tbey are considered by entomologists of material 
importance in distinguishing the various genera and 
species, and also the Rexes. 

Anna. — I suppose it is with the antenuse of insects 
jM with the plumage of birds ; the males have the most 
beautiful. 

Papa. — Yes; those of the male are frequently plu- 
moze, or ornamented with tufts of feathers; while those 
of the female appear like a delicate thread, entirely 
smooth. This is observable throughout the moth tribe : 
among beetles also the males are often distinguishable 
from the other sex by the superior size and beauty of 
Ihese organs. The continual motion of the antennas 
and the extreme sensibility they appear to possess, paint 
ihetn out to be exquisite organs of more than one 
ijense : perhaps of some that we have no idea of. They 
e probably the seat of bearing, and also the medium of 
conversation ; for insects have been observed to touch 
•enteonn when tbey meet, as if to greet their acquaint- 
LDoe, or to communicate some information to them. 
Henby, — Are they not the organs of smell alsol 
Papa. — Some have thought so ; but it appears more 
probable that as insects breathe through theii sides, they 
smell through them too. Z. Z, 
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DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH TB££S. 

No. X. 

Stcamobe— -Acer Pseudo-— Platanus. 

The Sycamore is the larger species of Maple, of 
iiehich tree ^e have spoken before. The elegant form 
of its drooping leaves makes it very beautiful to the 
eye, but it is not a favourite with the planter on the 
score of utility. 

** The Sycamore, or Wild Fig-tree, falsely so called, is our Acer 
Majus, or broad-leaved Mas, one of the Maples, and is much more 
in reputation for its shade than it deserves; for the honey-dew 
leaves, which fall early, like those of the Ash, turn to mucilage, 
producing noxious insects, and putrify with the first moisture of 
the season, so as they contaminate and mar our walks; and are 
therefore, by my consent, to be banished from all curious gardens 
and avenues/' — EvELYir. 

*' Tfab is a large growing tree, and adapted to increase the 
variety in our woods and fields. It is very proper, if kept down, 
for underwood, because it shoots fast fix>m the stool, and makes 
excellent fuel. There is no tree more proper than this to make 
large plantations near the sea ; for the spray, which is prejudicial to 
most trees, seems to have no bad effe'ct upon it. The Sycamore is 
not only a large timber tree, but will stand long on the soil before it 
decays* This may be seen from what St. Hierome says, who lived 
in the fourth century after Christ, namely, that he saw the Sycamore 
tree Zaccheus climbed up to see our Seviour ride in triumph to 
Jerusalem. — Husteb, 

*^ There is in Germany a better sort of Sycamore than ours, 
(nor are ours indigenous,) wherewith they make saddle-trees, and 
divers other things for use. Our own is excellent for trenchers, cart 
and nlough timber, being light, tough, and not mncli inferior to Ash 
itseli, and if the trees be very tall and handsomei they are more 
tolerable for distant walks, especially where other better trees 
prosper not so well, or where a sudden shade is expected. Some 
commend them to thicken copses, especially in parks, as least apt to 
be the spoil of deer, and that it is good for nre-wood. This tree being 
wound^U bleeds a great part of the year; the liquor emulating' that 
of the Birch, which happening to few of the rest, (that is, to bleed 
winter and summer,) I therefore mention: the sap is sweet and 
wholesome, and in a short time yields sufficient quantity to brew 
with, so as when it is used, one bushel of malt will make as good 
ale, as four bushels with ordinary water."— Evelyn. 
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FAREWELL TO MY ROBIN. 

Farewell, my Robin — fare thee well ; 

I've done thee wrong, I rbar; 
Inviting thee, with tempting bait. 

To seek thy breakfast here. ' 

Sating thy simple appetite 

With such unwonted feed ; 
The sweeten'd cake, the moisten*d cramb. 

Thou wert not used to need. 

And now, to-morrow thou wilt.oome^ 

To seek the promised store ; 
And day by day thou wilt return. 

But find it never more. 

And oh 1 if ought of human dole, 

Thy little bosom share ; 
If ere the thoughts that mortals think, 

Be known to rankle there : 

If thou, too, hast a heart to love 

What thou must see no more ; 
A memory never to forget 

The things that were before : 

Or confidence, or hope, or doubt. 
Be things that birds can know ; 

Or flush of agoniz*d suspense. 
Within that bosom glow : 

How wilt thou sit through all the day 

Upon thy lonely perch ; 
Or loiter through the myrtle boughs, 

In unavailing search. 

Thine eye intent, thine ear upraised, 

In silent, sad suspense ; 
** A sound — Yes — No — It is not that 

^ Was used to issue thence. 

** Colder and colder giows the day, 
" And colder blows the wind ; 

** The fleecy shower is in the cloud, 
** The famine is behind. 
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" But where is she who used to come 
<< Ere summer flowers were gone, 

*' And welcome me, her Robin Red, 
** On each bright Autumn mom. 

'* There were no clouds in heaven then, 

*' No famine on the way ; 
^ Then there was herbage in the field, 

" And berries on the spray. 

** Ah ! can it be, that she who loved 
<< When Summer suns were shining, 

'< Will leave me now that they are gone 
*^ In cold and hunger pining ? 

" To-morrow, yes, to-morrow — and 

'< I shall not wait in vain : 
*< Twill be a long, a bitter night — 

'^ Then she will come again*"* 

Ah ! Robin Red, she's gone away^ 
Where she cannot, cannot hear — 

And she'll not come, though days and nights 
Be longer, colder far. 

Robin, she has forgotten thee — 
And now the snows may coine : 

Thou hast no friend to cherish thee,. 
Or sorrow for thy doom. 

Farewell to thee, my Robin Red — 

If nature kind has been. 
Exposing thee to ills without, 

To teach thee none within ; 

And ne'er has given^ thee a heart 

To feel and suffer thus ; 
She's been more pitiful to thee. 

Than she has seem'd to us« 
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THE NEGRO MOTHER. 

The sable mother kissed her babe. 

Upon the bare earth laid ; 
And gazing on it when it cried, 

'She thus in sorrow said : — 
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** Baby, I have no lullaby 

To whisper thee to sleep : 
I may not bid thee hush, poor boy, 

For thou wert bora to weep. 

Thy mother wept at thought of the« 

Or ever thou wert here ; 
And O when first she looked on thee» 

How bitter came the tear. , 

When England's mothers hush their babM, 

There's music in the song ; 
They sing of things so fine, so fair. 

Of days so bright and long. 

But I, poor baby, I have nought 

To sing about to thee, 
But stripes, and chains,^ unthankful toil, 

And hopeless slavery. 

The fearful, frightful images, 
That fill thy mother's breast — 

Twere a strange lullaby, methinks. 
To put my babe to rest. 

England's mothers sing to Heaven 

In voices swelled with joy 
For thousand blessings from the God 

Who made their sleeping boy. 

But who made thee, poor baby, who ? 

If White man's God were he, 
He gave thee to the White man too-— 

He made thee not for me* 

Ah I would that Black men had a God ! 

Then would I sing o'er thee. 
Whene'er thou criest, a mother's soog 

Of such fond melody — 

In hymns so loud, so sad, I'd sing 

The sorrows of our state, 
That he would take my baby back^ 

And save him from his fate.** 

X 8 
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THE CHURCH tLoOR. 
from Geoi^ge Herheri't Foem^ 1€>17. 

Mark you the floor? that squaiHg and speckled itoBe, 
Which looks so firm aod strong^ 
Is Patience. 

And th' other, black and grave^ whtrilwith eaob oac 
Is chequer*d all along^ 
Humility. 

• — 

The gentle rising, which on either hand 
Leads to the choir above, 
Is Confidence. 

But the sweet cement, which in one sure band 
Ties the whole frame, is Lotb 
And Charity. 
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Oh I here on earth while journeying, 

£*en o'er the dewy paths of youth, 
I feel the bitter pangs which spring 

To soil each draught of hope or truth; 
And when I give my soul release, 

And linger o'er a sweeter scene, 
Sit by a holier light of peace — 

Oh I purer than it e'et hath been — 
It soars, it trembles — and how blest 
The antepast of its long rest. 
But short this raptured vision, and 
Self, and pride, and lust, the band 
That ever torture and dismay^ 
Hurry it to its kindred clay. 
Thus fluctuates this frail soul of mine ; 
One moment seeks a flight diving ; 
Then plunges to the depths of sin, 
Fettered and bound, till fresher light breaks in. 
So shoots upon her foam white wing. 

Along her arrovtry, transient course, 
Then droops and dips when wearying. 

To give her fainting flight new force, 
Yon restless ^a (trtif—on the wave, 
|{er houscy and home, she finds hergrave,. 
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And «hen on high she Sings her fono. 
There clusten sliU the gathering stortu — 
Het't is the hean that tiuiiers for repose, 
Hie sleepless eye that trembles foe iu close. 
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T7u Oeography of the Glohe, ^c. By J. D. Buller. 
Harvey and Darton. 1826. 
The person vho should discover a new method of 
teAching Geography, would do worthy service to the 
tfmefl, and win the thanks of ail the teachers and all the 
learners in the kiugdom, who have gone on learning and 
teaching, hitherto, without coming to the expected result 
of knowing. There are few of us who remember to have 
worn out the corners of half a dozen Goldsmiths and 
dnthries, but must remember also how few were tlie 
ideas, and how confused the knowledge that remained 
friHn this consumption of printed paper : and yet when 
H comes to our turn to teach geography to our children, 
ire are forced to begin in the same way, because, to the 
best of our knowledge, there is no other way. Im- 
pressed with this need of improvement, our attention is 
dways arrested by the anntmciation of any new geogra- 
pliical publication, and we sent for Mr. Butler's as soon as 
we saw it advertised. We find, however, that it pre- 
sents nothing new, and offers no improvement on the old 
system of teaching Geography. It leaves us to commit 
to memory a. pell-mell of names and circumstances, that, 
learned through every year of our Uvea from seven to 
seventeen, as it most likely will be, will not leave on the 
mind any thing of a connected, map-like perception of 
the arrangement of places and their concomitants, on 
the surface of the globe. We do not mean to depreciate 
this book — as what it is, it is particularly well arranged, 
1 will JQstljr take precedence of those now in use of 
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the same kind. It is of the same kind, and as sttdi only 
we can recommend it in preference to them. 

Mach time used to be spent in drawing maps, paint- 
ingy and lettering them with great exactness. Soma 
improvement could not fail to be derived from this, bat 
it was a costly one in time : the maps were useless lum- 
ber when finished ; and perhaps the knowledge acquired 
by the simple drawing, was not sufficient to repay the 
expenditure of time in colouring, shadowing, Sec. beside 
that as these maps were merely copied, it was at the 
choice of the copyist whether she would think any thing 
about Geography while she did them, or make line^ for 
line where she saw it, as instinctively as she would copy 
patterns for muslin- work. On the whole,' we are not 
sorry this tedious operation is out of fashion. Could the 
memory in any way *be made to draw maps and mark 
places in them, we see how it might be very useful. 
The study 6f Geography on plain, unlettered maps, after 
the manner of Gaultier, we have found advantageous, 
and are inclined to think his Geography, as yet the best 
for practical utility ; though it is a cumbrous concern, 
with six useless pages to one useful one, and that one 
capable of improvement. Under all systems, the study 
of the globes should be made an indispensable part of 
education : we are much surprised that it is not so, and 
that so much absolute ignorance of their use, and the 
manner of using them, and the things to be learned by 
them, betrays itself in well-educated girls. • We should 
place it among the things of course, as much as Gram- 
mar and Geography, instead of ranging it, as is usual, 
among the things extraneous. 

OsriCf a Missionary Tale ; with the Garden and other 
Poems. By Charlotte Elizabeth. Second Edition. 
Nisbet, Berners-Street. 1826. Price 6s. 

These Poems are the production, undoubtedly, of a 
pious and a feeling mind. Of Osric, we may safely say 
that it b free from all that mixture of romance aad pas- 
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NOD that makes the unioa of poetic fiction witU reUgiun 
generally objectionable for young minds. It is a prett; 
and a well told tale, and if the poetry is not of the highest 
class, there is nothing to object against it, except the 
bad taste of attempting to make Scripture phrassa, and 
those not the most elegant, harmonize in verse. It 
woald puzzle a better poet than Charlotte Elizabeth to 
make a good line with the phrase, " leaveu the whom 
lamp." And what is the motive for attempting it I W* 
think the following stanzas the best specimen of tlw 

THE WINTER ROSE. 

U&iL and farewell, ihou lovely guest, 

I nay not woo Itiy aUy, 
The buBB that paint thy blushing vest 

Are fading iWt away, 
Ijke the retiring tints that die 
At evening from the western sky, 

And melt in misty grey. 
The morning aun thy beauties hailed 

I'resh from their mossy cell. 
At eve his beam, in sorrow veiled, 

Bade thee a sad farewell; 
^^fo-moriow'a ray shall gild Lhe ipot 
Einiere, loosened from their fairy knot, 

The witheiiog petals fell. 
Alas I on thy forsaken stem 

My heart shall long recline, 
And mourn lhe transitory gem. 

And make lhe story mine: 
Sb on my Joyless wintry hour 
hlh oped some bright and fragrant flowtl, 

With tints as soft as thine. 
^like thee the virion camo and went. 

Like thee it bloomed and fell. 
Id momentary pity sent. 

Of fairer climes to tell: 
So frail its form, so short Its slay, 
Til at nought the lingering heart could lay. 

But hail, and fare ihee well. 

Th» Complete Governess ; a course of Mental Inalrue- 

tionfor Ladies. By an experienced Teacher. Knight 

and Lacey, London. 18^. Price IQs. Gd. 

Thb Complete Governess, like most other complete 

L fovernesses, coutaios a little of every thing and not much 
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of any thing. We do not mean to say tins is the cas^ 
with the Lady who writes it — on the contrary, we sh^ 
judge it to be the work of one who knows much of many 
things, and is capable of giving instruction well. When 
eyery branch of study is to be reduced to the compass 
of one volume, there can be little more of each than is 
contained in Pinnock's Catechisms. Not that the matter 
of this volume is to be likened to any catechisms, being, 
as far as it goes, neither childish nor superficial. But 
when we have the history of all the world, from the 
creation to the holy alliance, in about eighty pages, and 
other things in proportion, what can it be ? Still what 
there is, is good. The class of persons to whom we 
think the work would be most useful, is to young go- 
vernesses, who are setting off to teach every thing of 
which at present they understand nothing. We are 
quite of the author's opinion that nothing has undergone 
80 little improvement of late, or needs it so much, as our 
common school-books. 

Bishop Hall, his Life and Times, Sfc. By the Rev. 
John Jones. Seeley and Son, Fleet-street. 1820. 
Price 14«. 

These memoirs are from among the exhaustless 
stores of biographic information, gathered from the days 
of Charles and the Commonwealth ; about which it seems 
impossible to wear out our curiosity, every new work 
unfolding new matter of interest. Bishop Hall was 
among the most distinguished of the English Prelates 
for piety and learning, at that period of disgrace and 
suffering to the church. His moderate and peaceful dis- 
position was indeed ill suited to the times ; and like most 
temporizers, He seems to have been mistrusted of both 
parties. He frequently complains of being suspected of 
Puritanism ; probably because his moral sense and reli- 
gious principles could not abide the corruptions of the 
church. At the same time, in comipliance with the 
w^hes of Laud, he appei^rs to have advaqced farther in 
defence of the establishment, than hii own opinioni 
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would have led him. Very much the same thing ap- 
pears ID his controversial writings, at the time of the 
Synod of Dort — aeitber party liked his attempt to find a 
middle way: in limes of warm contention, this compro- 
tDisiag disposition seldom succeeds in pleasing either 
side. Bishop Hall's account of himself is most heauti- 
fully interesting; and the remainder of the volume we 
think very much so; containing more of the ecclesiastical 
bistory of the period, than other works we have seen of 
the kind — with a bias certainly to one side — but who 
writes of those days without a bias? The writings of 
bishop Half, especially his meditations, have ever heen 
the favourites of the pious and devout. His love of 
peace and simplicity in religion, are well charaoterised 
in his sermon to the Synod of Dort, in which 

**He observed, ainonj; many excellent things, that there were two 
sons o( theolug:y, scholastic and popular ; the one respects llie fouo- 
dnlioQ, the other ihe forln and ornaments of the building: the one 
relates lo the things which ought to be known, the other to the things 
which may be known i the knowledge or Ihe one makes a Chiiatian ; 
of the other a disputer. Or, the one makes a dieine, the other po- 
luhei him. That if Sl Paul should come into the world again, ha 
would not understand Ihe subtle disputes between ihe Jesuits and 
Ihe Dominicans. That the Catechism of the .Apostles consisted only 
of six articles ; that of the modern theoloEry was like the guanlUi/ of 
mathematicians, which is divisible ud injiiuiuni." 

He concluded with an earnest exhortation to peace 
and unauimity among Christians: — " Study to be quiet," 
said he, " we are brethren — let us be fellow-servants — ■ 

what have vre do with the infamous title of reinaiiilriinls, and contra' 
rauanstriDils, of Catvitdslt and Jrmimani. We are Chrialiana — let us 
' be like-minded.'' 



FUNERAL OF INFANTS IN SPAIN. 

E moral accountabieneaa of a humiin being, as I have observed 
before, does not, according to Catholic divines, begin till the seventh 
year; conaequeotly such u die without attaioiug that age, are, bf 
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the effects of their haptism, indubitably entitled to a place tnh'eawi. 
The death of an infant is therefore a matter of rejoicing to all but 
those in whose bosoms nature speaks too loud to be controlled by 
argument. The friends who call upon the parents, contribute to 
aggravate their bittemessy by wishing them joy for having increased 
the number of angels. The usual address on these occasions is 
Angelitos al Cielol Little Angels to Heaven — an unfeeling com- 
|»liment, which never fails to draw a fresh gush of tears from the 
eyes of a mother. Every circumstance of the funeral is meant to 
force joy upon the' mourners. The child, dressed in white garments, 
and crowned with a wreath of flowers, is followed by the officiating 
priest in silk robes of the same colour; and the clergymen who 
attend him to the house from whence the funeral proceeds to the 
church, sing in joyful strains the psalm Laudate* puai, Dommumf 
while the bells are heard ringing a lively peal. The coffin, without 
a lid, exposes to the view the little corpse covered with flowers, as 
four well-dressed children bear it, amidst the lighted tapers of the 
clergy. No black dress, no signs of mourning whatever are seen 
even among the nearest relatives; the service at church bespeaks 
triumph, and the organ mixes its enlivening sounds with the hymns, 
which thank death for snatching a tender soul, -when, thrdugh a 
slight and transient tribute of pain, jit could obtain an exemption 
from the power of sorrow. Yet no funerals are graced with more 
tears; nor can dirges and penitential mournings produce even a 
shadow of the tender melancholy which seizes the mind at this view 
of the formal and afiected joy with which a Catholic infant is laid in 
the grave. 



MINERAL FOOD. 

The Ottomaques on the banks of the Meta and the OrponOco^feed 
on a fat, unctuous earth, or a species of pipe clay, tinged with a little 
oxyde of iron. They collect this clay very carefully, distinguishing it 
by the taste : they knead it into balls of four or six inches in diameter, 
which they bake slightly before a slow fire. Whole stadcs of such 
provisions are seen piled up in their huts. These dods are soaked 
m water when about to be used ; and each individual eats about a 
pound of the material every day. The only addition which they oc- 
casionally make to this unnatural fare, consists in small fisii, limds, 
and fern roots. The quantity of clay which die Ottomaques consume, 
and the greediness with which they devour it, seem to prove that the 
organs of digestion have the power of extracting from it something 
convertible into animal substance. HuMBOLDTt 
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Fassistant of education. 



A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 



The much-famed Peloponuesian war was thus begun, 
about the year 472, but ve are sparing of dates, because 
we fiud them at this time given so uncertainly. In the first 
year of this var, Archidamus led the Spartans almost to the 
walls of Athens, and laid waste their country, while they 
inreturn ravagedthe coasts of Laconia with troops landed 
from their fleets. The second year Archidamus again 
entered Attica, bnt after forty days was compelled to 
retDrn, by the appearance of Pericles and the Athenian 
army in the Peloponnesus. The third year the Spartans 
besieged Plataia, but without success. In the fourth, 
they again entered Attica and destroyed the harvest, 
by which the Athenians were greatly distressed ; the 
Bfytelenians also revolted from them, and Plattea yielded 
to the Spartans, and was razed to the ground. In this 
year also Archidamus died, after a long and honourable 
reign, with the character of being one of the best kings 
Sparta ever had. Of two sons that he left, Agis and 
Agesilaus, the elder succeeded him. B. C 468. 

Agis pursued the war in Attica, but while engaged 
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there, the enemy, with equal success, waged war in bis 
territories or those of his allies ; thus committing mutual 
and unavailing injury. Sparta sent her famous general 
Brasidas, to encounter the Athenian general and histo- 
rian, Thucydides. On the whole, the fortune of Lace- 
deemon seemed to prevail ; the favour of the surrounding 
states inclining also to their side. Brasidas fell in the 
midst of signal victory ; his loss on the one hand and &e 
defeat on the other, induced the rivals to a temporary 
truce. He is considered one of the bravest and least 
boastful of Spartan heroes. It is told of him, that look- 
ing one day among some dried figs, he caught a mouse, 
which immediately bit his fingers ; whereupon he let it 
go, observing to his companions, that creatures which 
have but little strength can get rid of invaders, if they 
dare exert the little they have. We may observe the 
Greek historians are very fond of recording the words, as 
well as the deeds of their heroes: when fully to be 
depended upon, such records are highly interesting ; and 
when we consider that these historians were the contem- 
poraries, and often the companions of their heroes, there 
is no reason to doubt the truth of such anecdotes in 
general. ^ 

After ten years of war, a short peace was concluded : 
but however necessary to Athens and Sparta, peace did 
not suit their allies, whose only hope of keeping their 
independence between such neighbours, was by perpe- 
tually embroiling them with each other. Argos, a city 
lying north of Sparta, had now grown into a considerable 
republick, and began to raise a confederacy among the 
smaller states against Lacedsemon. The Athenians 
showed so much disposition to join them, it was evident 
the peace would not last long ; and some affront offefred 
the Lacedasmpnians at the Olympic games, provoked 
still further animpsities. These periodical festivities 
are of so great fame in Grecian story, we mast not pass 
them without such explanation of them as we have to 
give. 
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The Olympiads, it appears, were not, as some ima^ne, 
celebrated every five jears, nor, strictly speaking, every 
four years. Tliej were held in the second month of 
every fifth year, that is, the second month after the 
completion of four full years : which makes the calcula- 
tion of dates by Olympiads, the Greek mode of reckon- 
ing, not so immediately clear. They began on the 
eleventh day of the lunar month, and lasted till the 
fifteenth, when the moon was full. All the states of 
Greece were used to assemble there for running, wrest- 
ling, chariot- racing, and various other sports. Of their 
first institution the accounts are various. Slrabo relates 
it, that an ^tolian colony, with some of Hercules' pos- 
terity, having subdued the Pissean towns, among them 
Olympia, instituted these solemnities in honour of the 
^ds. The care and management of the games belonged 
originally to the Pisxans, afterwards to the Eleans, by 
whom the Pisceans had been exterminated. The Eleans, 
in consequence, enjoyed for the most part a profound 
tranquillity, the Greeks, from reUgious rrspect to their 
charge of the games, never suffering the sound of war to 
be heard amongst them. During the celebrations, there 
was a ntiiversal truce, that all the inhabitants of Greece 
might be at liberty to attend. The security the Eleaus 
enjoyed, made them addict themselves more to husbandry 
than any other people of this warlike race. They were 
under no restraint or apprehension in their fields, being 
considered as the servants of the Olympian Jupiter. At 
the first, there was one judge only; at the fifteenth 
.Olympiad, they were increased to two ; and eventually 
to fifteen. All persons who desired to contend in these 
.fames were obliged to appear ten months before at Elis, 
,and reside there till the games were over, preparing 
themselves, after an established manner, for the exercises. 
At the assembly, ibe Hellanodicse, that is, (be Elean 
judges, sat naked, having the victoral crown before them; 
which, when the games were over, they presented to him 
tff yfUota they judged it due. At these famed solem^ties 
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kings and people delighted to assemble^ aud even the 
gods, we are informed, were busily engaged there. 
JjODg after the military glory of Greece had departed, 
the celebratiog of her games remained — we still hear of 
them in the decline of the Roman Empire. By the 
Olympiads, as we have observed, the Greeks reckoned 
their years — that is, the time of which we are now writing 
was said to be the second year of the ninetieth Olympiad. 

In this year, the Lacedsemontans made a formidable 
attack upon the Arglves. When the armies met, and 
should have engaged, Agis, the Spartan, and the Argiv* 
captains proposed a truce and returned. This was tittle 
satisfactory to either party. Agis was fined by bis snb- 
jects, and would have had his house razed, had he not 
promised to redeem bis honour by some great exploit in 
the next campaign. The Argives were equally dis- 
pleased, and their commanders obliged to take to the 
sanctuary for protection. War was of course renewed, 
and Athens sent forces to aid the Argives, under com< 
mand of Alcibiades. The two armies, the largest that 
the Greeks had ever raised against each other, and com- 
manded by two of their most famous generals, A^s oq 
the one side and Aicibiades on the other, met at Man- 
tinea, a place between Argos and Sparta. The Argives 
being the more numerous, some one advised Agis not to 
fight ; to which he answered, " If we would rule many^ 
we most fight many," The victory on the side of Sparta 
w-as complete, after an obstinate resistance, in which tba 
Argives and their allies lost 1100 men, the Spartans 
about 300 ; the allies of Sparta did little and suffered 
little. The few that fell in these famous battles at 
first surprises us, till we remember that these mighty na- 
tions were single cities, and their mighty armies a feir 
thousand soldiers. The battle of Mantinea left the 
afiTairs of all Greece in great confusion. B.C. 426. 

In the year 420, Agis and Pausanias being kings 
Sparta, the Peloponnesian war was renewed, and Sicily 
became for a time the seat of contention. We hari 
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hitherto made no mention of this country ; it was early 
peopled, most probably by colonies from Asia or from 
Greece, and was at tbis time a government of import- 
ance. Syracuse will hereafter claim a brief history of 
its own, and to that we defer the subject. Now and 
throughout, it was the seat of contention between its 
greater neighbours, one attacking and another defending 
it; rather, perhaps, to expend their mutual jealousies, 
than from regard to the interests of the kingdom itself. 
The Athenians were now the assailants of Syracuse, 
and the Lacediemonians sent armies to its defence. It 
was at this period the famous Alclbiades, expelled from 
Athens, came to amuse himself in Sparta, to the in- 
crease of the subsisting animosity, and little to the 
benefit of either party ; his proOigacy corrupting the 
Spartans, at the same time that the advice he gave 
them against his country, put Athens greatly in their 
power. While success attended the Laced^moiiian 
arms under Gylippus in Sicily, Agis led his forces into 
Attica. And it was now that tbe great hero of Spartan 
story, Lysander, first appeared, in command of the 
maritime forces. His character was truly Spartan, as 
his education had been. He passed his early years 
under all the severe restrictions of Lycurgus' institu- 
tions, which rendered him bold, hardy, patient, and 
capable of every sort of endurance. He was naturally 
ambitious, of great and indefatigable talents, at the 
same time modest and pleasing in his deportment. 
But all that is essential to a virtuous character, every 
where but in Sparta, seems to have been wanting in 
him. To serve bis own purposes, he was supple and 
complying, without sincerity. He showed little prefer- 
ence for his country or for Greece, and laboured but to 
increase his own power and authority. Falsehood and 
dishonesty, the predominants of his character, were his 
boast rather than his shame^t was his common saying, 
that " children are cheated with play-things, and men 
yith oaths;" and therefore he kept his oath no longer , 
Y 3 
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than it served his purpose. When Lysander came first 
into command, the Athenians had greatly the superiority 
by sea, but in a few years he reduced their power to 
nothing. Having gained the confidence of the Ephe- 
sians, and engaged them in the Spartan interest, or 
rather in his own, he taught them how conveniently 
their port was situated for trade, brought in his fleets 
there to refit, and made their interests subservient to his 
views. He next intrigued with the Persian court, in 
order to procure gold ; which, despised as it was in his 
country, he knew to be essential to his success. Ag^s 
meantime was employed against Athens, and all with 
' that city was adverse, till Alcibiades was restored, when 
'' for a time, fortune seemed again to incline to them* 
They lost, however, these advantages, as was much their 
custom, by caprice and injustice : on occasion of a slight 
defeat at sea, they dismissed Alcibiades from the com- 
mand, and with him all the promise of success. In 
B.C. 406, Lysander sailed to the Hellespont, where, 
after receiving large supplies from Cyrus the Persian, 
he drew together his fleet; but finding the Athenians 
much superior in numbers, avoided an engagement; and 
skilfully escaping them, appeared on the coasts of 
Greece, and sailed over to Attica to shew to Agis, who 
was there with the land army, the noble fleet he had 
collected. Then having intelligence that the Athenian 
fleet approached, he sailed away to the Hellespont^ 
whither they still pursued him, and he retired to the 
river Agos. Conon, with the grand fleet of Athens, for 
many days braved and insulted him there, in hope to 
provoke a battle, which Lysander bore with persevering 
patience; till on a sudden, when the Athenians bad 
disembarked their forces, he attacked them unawares 
by land and sea. Conon saw that all was lost, and with 
eight galleys only and a small body of men, fled away 
to Cyprus; the rest fell into the hands of Lysander, 
thus at once terminating the maritime power of Athens 
and the Pelopontiesian war. 
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The particnlan of Athens' fall ve shall reserve for 
the history of that people. When this victory bad put 
every thing- in Lysander's power, he acted rather as the 
universal monafch of Greece, than the general of Sparts. 
He visited the neighbouring cities, and changed their 
goverament at his pleasure, giving them Spartan magis- 
trates. These men, elevated by force, ruled without 
regard to the welfare of the people, and by thus render- 
ing the superiority of Lacedsemon hateful, of course 
prepared for It future enemies. The wealth Lysander 
had collected, he sent to Sparta with outice thai h« 
would appear before Athens with two hundred sail. In 
coufidence of this promise, the two kings, with all their 
land forces, repaired thither to meet him, and Athens 
fell. The decree by which that so famous city was 
sentenced to destruction, is given thus — " Know, this is 
the decree of the Lacedaemonians. Pull ye down the 
Pyrieum and the Long walls, quit all the towns you are 
now possessed of, and keep within your own territories. 
We grant you peace upon these conditions, provided 
yoD yield also to what further be thought reasonable, 
and receive again your exiles. As for the number of 
ships you may keep, observe hereafter the orders we 
shall give on that head." Lysander deprived them of 
all their ships but twelve, and having the fort ili cations 
delivered into his hands, entered Athens in triumph on 
the anniversary of the" battle of Salamis, in which the 
Athenian navy once had saved the liberties of Greece. 
Ue caused the walls to be demolished to the sound of 
musick, which played also while the Athenian ships 
vere burning; himself and Lis commanders having 
garlands on their heads. The government of Athens 
was then changed, the thirty tyrants restored, and a 
liacedsemonian garrison left in possession of the citadel. 

At Sparta, meantime, amid the rejoicing and the 
praises bestowed on Lysander, there were Eome, who, 
regarding her constitution rather than her glory, ex- 
pressed (heir apprehensions, and strongly resisted th« j 
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admission of the treasures Lysander had remitted^ as 
contrary to the law of Lycurgus, positively prohibitii^ 
the reception of money in Sparta. It was ait last 
agreed that money might be received for the iise of the 
state, but not for the possession of private individuals — 
a compromise that rendered the law of very little efiect. 
Lysander meantime was in the Hellespont, resoiniBg 
his former practices, changing governments, subduing 
cities, largely rewarding his friends, and oppressing all 
whom he suspected to be his enemies. In Greece he 
had set up his own statue, and those of his favonrijte 
commanders, in brass; and dedicated two stars to 
Castor and Pollux, to keep up a belief he had pro- 
pagated, that these stars were seen in the rig^g of 
his ship in the late battle. In Asia his ambitious inteor- 
ference became so offensive, that secret emissaries wer^ 
sent to Sparta to complain: and to the inexpressibie 
surprise of Lysander, a messenger of state appeared 
suddenly before him, bearing the Scyntale, on which 
was written the sentence of his recall. The Scyntale, 
often spoken of in Spartan history, is thus described. 
When the ma^strates gave their commission to any 
admiral or general, they took two round pieces of wood, 
both exactly equal in breadth and thickness ; one they 
kept themselves, the other was delivered to their 
officer; so that when they had any thing of moment 
they woufd secretly convey to him, they cut a long 
narrow scroll of parchment, and rolling it about their 
own staff, one fold close upon another, they wrote their 
business on it : when they had written what they bad to 
say, they took off the parchment and sent it to the 
general ; he applied it to his own staff, which being just 
like that of the magistrates, the folds fell in with each 
other, exactly as they did at the writing ; and the cha- 
racters which, before it was wrapped up, were con- 
fusedly disjoined and altogether unintelligible, appeared 
then very plainly. It seems that beside this State 
Scyntale, private men made use of a similar contrivance 
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to prevent deceits in cootracts, but these were exactly 
like our tallies. 

At this time king A^s died, and the snccession was 
disputed between Agesilaus, his brother, and Leoty- 
chides bis sod, supposed to be illegitimate. The influ- 
ence of Lysander carried it in favour of Agesilaus, 
afterward.s one of the most distinguished of Lacedas- 
laonian princes. Agesilaus was a younger son: though 
ibe laws of Lycurgus did not require the heir apparent 
to the throne to partake the same rigid educalion, the 
jonnger children of the king were no less severely bred 
thau the meanest citizen, which contributed to make 
A^gesilaus what he was; ambitious and aspiring, yet 
amiable and beloved. He was brave, active, and of 
high spirit; gentle, yielding, and fond of bis country 1o 
excess : to its interests he sacrificed not only his own 
peace and safety, but even his honour and his reputa- 
tion. Whatever his country commanded he considered 
right ; and obeyed, whether the action were to win him 
hoDojir or digrace. Instead of opposing the Ephori or 
the senate, who had not desired his succession, he 
treated them with the utmost ciTiJity, even with con- 
fidence and affection. Those who were of the opposite 
party at the time of his election, he was always studious 
to oblige; he preferred them whenever their merit 
claimed it, and relieved them when in misfortune: in 
short, he acted so prudently and kindly in every tiling, 
that at last the Ephori, finding no bad qualities to com- 
plain of, took offence at bis good ones, and fined him 
for monopolizing the affections of the people — a orimQ 
paly in the constitution of Sparta, 
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ON SiRLECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE, 



We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced ; toe 
have mourned to you, and ye have not wept. — 
Luke vii. 32. 

The irreligious never want a pretext for raillery and 
reproach against genuine piety. If it be seen, in char- 
acters of sadness, with a grave and downcast \o€k, 
deeply serious and intently earnest amid .surroan4ilig 
levity, then why so melancholy? Why not. prove the 
value of his religion, by looking happy ? Wfaj not hon- 
onr God by grateful, cheerful enjoyment of his gifts? 
JS, on the contrary, piety be commixed with habitual 
gaiety of heart, and cheerful confidence amid the storms 
of life, then he is just as gay as other people — ^he enjoys 
the world as much as any body — he need not pretend to 
more seriousness than others. We hear thes^ things 
perpetually repeated : both ways the assertion is truth, 
but the inference is false ; for in either the Christian lias 
reason on his side. He has a right to be sad when all 
beside are gay, and he has a right to be gay when all be- 
side are sad. He cannot dance to the world's piping, 
nor weep to the world's mourning. He has causes for 
sorrow that they know nothing of; and never so much 
as when he looks on their insensible, unreflecting gaietjr* 
Perhaps while they are piping to him, and he will not 
dance, his mind is painfully intent upon their fatOj^ to 
perish eternally when the dance is done — perhaps the 
voice of mirth recalls to memory wasted years and a 
neglected God — perhaps in the very circumstances that 
have made others merry, he sees the colouring of the sin 
he dreads. If he would smile with him, he could not, 
for a weight is on his bosom their musick cannot heave ' 
fi^om it. And if, when the voice of mourning is in the 
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streets, tte Cbristian sheds do tear — if there is a com- 
posure and a cheerfulDess iu Lim amid GurrouDding 
difficulties; — has he not reason too? His heart, accus- 
tomed to sit lightly on the vorld, is ready to forego or to 
enjoy it. If it be a time of losing, he has treasures else- 
where that the casualties of fortiioe cannot reach — if it 
be a time of gaining, he can take with double cheerful- 
ness the proBered loan, nneoipoisoned with the dread of 
future reckonings. It may be that in the world's mourn- 
ing, he ^ees nothing but the miscalculation of a morbid 
eartfaUaess, taking good for evil and evil for good : or if 
it be ittdeed evil, he may see in it only the merciful in- 
tsTpOsition of heaven to avert a greater. The bosom of 
piety can weep for sorrow and can dance for joy — but 
not at folly's bidding. 

And seekest thott great things for thyself? Seek ihem 
not : for, behold, I will bring evil upon all flesh, saith 
the Lord. — Jeremiah xlv. 5. 

When the prophet took this message from the Lord, 
Jerusalem was near to fall — the great things, the high 
things, wealth, power, and name, were about to change 
themselves into servitude and desolation. Of what 
value were they all at such a momeiit - What was the 
prince more than the peasant, but a victim ready for the 
greater fall. To one who had believed the approaching 
desolation, how pitiable, how almost ridiculous would 
have seemed at that moment the struggles for prece- 
dence and possession that were going on in Jerusalem. 
Yet wiser were they than we — for they did not know 
what was at hand, or believe^ the prophecy that was pro- 
phesied against them. We know the evils the Lord 
brings upon all flesh in the common course of Providence 
— the sudden and more especial evils that overwhelm a 
people, a family, an individual. We see perpetually 
how little at such times avail the great things for which 
we have bartered our peace, if not our conscience ; nay, 
how much they tend to expose us to the storm, and sub- 
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ject oar bosoms to the deeper misery. But we Inay ai 
well take our chance ia the game — ^here are great tldngs 
and good things to be played for — ^we will at least try to 
exalt ourselves and our children in the world — if we do < 
not succeed, we can lose nothing by the attempt. Ah I . 
false and foolish ! If it were a chance, which it is not, • 
it is not worth the stake you lay upon the board. Yoa 
may win it, and not have it— you may hold the prize be- 
tween your fingers, with a sum marked on it of many 
figures, and find it no more valuable than the bank- 
rupt's bond. And say you, you have lost nothing I 
You have lost every thing that was essentially and per- 
manently your own. You have lost years of quiet, calm 
enjoyment of the small things you possessed. You have 
lost your bosom's peace and contentedness — ^for the time 
pkst in anxious solicitude, for the time to come in bitter 
disappointment. ** I will bring evil on all flesh." The 
Ix)rd must keep his word. Where his enemies are, 
there must he bring the battle — ^where sin is perpetrat- 
ing, sin's consequence must come. O would his people 
not share in it, let them not be found in the midst, pur- 
suing the great things of life with as much eagerness, 
struggling to be uppermost with as much passion, as if 
they did not know that Babylon must fall, as Jerusalem 
fell before her — that all must fall which is founded upon 
earth. 

As wild asses in the desert go they forth to their 

work. — Job xxiv. 5. 

It may be good or it may be evil works — ^it is no mat- 
ter — good cannot come of it, if, like the insensible and • 
heedless brute, man, rational, responsible, immortal 
man, goes forth to his day's-work without reference of it 
to Him to whom he owes it all, and on whom it all de- 
pends. Every one, when he rises in the morning, has a - 
day's-work before him — A day's- work, alas ! not seldom, 
of mischievous trifling, or degrading idleness. Or it • 
may be of toil— or it may be of tears — or it may be of 
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jonest asefolness, or intellectual improTemenl. Yonug-, 
Nd, idle, basj — each one rises up to his day's-work, and 
ill do it before he lies down again, though it be do 
kore than to eat, and drink, and play. Now whether it 
jB good or evil, or neither, that we go about, it cannot 
rosper if it be begun independently of God. The ud- 
led brute gets him at day-break from his lair, goes 
nrth to the waste, takes what he can get, and lays him 
1 again. And man for the most part does the same. 
Perhaps he says a prayer in the moriung about some- 
thing, he scarce knows what — it seldom concerns the 
day's-work. The first-waked thought of our bosoms is 
renerally the busiuess, pleasure, pain of the coming day; 
JDUt the thought of God seldom intermixes with it. 
"What have I to do to-day?" is the almost uuiversal 
jflection'of the idle as well as the busy, in the first hour 
>oFwakefulQess. How good would it be if a prayerful 
T l«membrance of the Deity came always associated with 
tlie thought, as a thing of course and inseparable. By 
habit we might teach it to do so. And what an effect it 
would have upon the day's-work. Guilt would not dare 
to lay its plans at all — and folly would be so shamed of 
her devices, she could not choose but to amend them. 
Earthly activity would receive such a check from refiec- 
tiveness, as like the additional ballast thrown into the 
vessel when the wind blows strong, would save it from 
many a shoal and many a wreck. Care would drink 
down a draught of such composing and heart-cheering 
influence, as would not lose its power through all the 
irksome day's-work. And then the work would succeed. 
Pleasure would not lie down again poisoned by its enjoy- 
ments — and earth would not ring, as it does now, with 
the clamours of disappointed efi'orts and abortive 
schemes, the remorseful sighs of perverted talent and 
misspeni time. 
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Uorgu^l marche devant la mine, 

Des qd'on s'eDorgueillit de sa propre pi6t6, on est 
d6jlt dangereusement tombe et en 6tat de faire encore 
de plus lourdes chutes. L'Ecriture ne promet de se- 
cours qu'aux ^mes humili^es, abattues, qui renoncant k 
elles-mSmes^ ont sans cesse leur recourisi k I'assistance de 
Tesprit de Dieu. Pour ceux qui pep k peu se flatten t 
de se soutenir de leurs propres forces, ils ont tout k 
craindre. Que celui qui ^st debout prenne garde qu'il 
ne tombe. Si St. Pierre efit eu moios de presomption 
il efit plus ais^ment kviik sa chute. Ne t'^I^ve done 
point par orgueil> mais crains ! Si les saints ont kik 
Taincus par les tentations; s'ils sent quelque-fois re- 
tomb6s dans de grandes craintes d^puis leur convei'sion, 
qui ne doit trembler pour soi-mSme I Les personnes les 
plusayanc6es dans la sanctification sont obligees d^avouer, 
qu'apr^s avoir si souvent 6prouv6 leur foiblesse, elles 
ne sauroit se fier un moment k leur propre coeur. Quel 
sujet de confusion et d'humilit^! Chassons done les 
moindres pens6es d'une vaine confidence, comme nos 
plus dangereuses ennemis. Ce n'est qu'en nous defiant 
beaucoup de nous-mSmes, et en implorant avec ardeur 
et avec foi le secours de la gr&ce» que nous pouvous de* 
meurer debout. Superyillb. 
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LECTURE T^E TWENTY-SECOND. 

Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock f and it shall be opened unto you : for every 
one that seeketh findeth ; and to him that knocketh 
it shall be opened. — Matt vii. 7, 8. 
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Nothing tan explain the contrast between man as he 
is, io conduct, condition, character, and man, as In all 
common calculation and reasonable deduction he might be 
expected to be, under the circumstances in which the Gos- 
pel places him, except the simple truth that he does not 
believe the Gospel. On the one hand, a creature ruined, 
and in misery, and in danger, and in alarm — a criminal 
penned up in a close prison-house from which he cannot 
escape till he is dismissed to execution~~a debtor im- 
mured and tasked to pay from day to day in toil and suf- 
fering the growing interest of his debt, while the undi- 
minished capital remains to be exacted at the last — a 
rebel, outlawed and afraid to return, branded and ashamed 
to return, sick and unable to return, yet liable to punish- 
ment for every moment of bis absence. On the other 
band, unconditional pardon without a plea — an amicable 
adjustment of the debt without a payment — restora- 
tiOTi to privilege and protection, the forfeiture reversed, 
the disgraceful stain wiped off, the disease in perpetuity 
recovered — and this all offered and to be had for the 
mere asking. And yet the culprit remains for execution, 
the debtor toils on In prison, and the outlaw pines in 
banishment. This is so impossible, so contrary to all 
reason, and to the very nature of things, it admits but of 
one possible explanation ; either the thing is in itself not 
true, or it is unknown or disbelieved by those whom it 
concerns. If the former part of the position were true, 
it might be supposed not much proof of the latter would 
be waited for; the mere report would be enough; and 
not till many bad applied in vain, had knocked and it had 
not been opened, had asked and had not received, had 
sought every where, and no where found what had been 
promised, would the anxious hope be yielded that at 
least it might be true. Some great, some over-ruling 
canse there therefore must he, why this so natural course 
of things does not take place, when the offer of salvation 
is made to ruined man by the Gospel of Christ. This 
explanation is only to be found in Scripture ; and if thera 
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be one proof more strong than every other, of the truXk 
of Scripture, it is the prophetic annuDciatioD, the exai 
description and full exposition of this anomaly, that so , 
would be, and so it is to be ; with the source whence : 
springs, the aspect it would wear, and the final issue aq 
event of it. 

We compare man in his sublunary state to a crimini 
oondemned, to an insolvent debtor, to a reckless prodb 
gal, or a leprous invalid — but, alas! there is a point 
which he bears no parallel with these. The chained ai 
sentenced cntprit clanks his chains and shudders, ai 
listens with horror to the barring of the doors, and wit]|t 
intenser horror slill awaits tbeir last anbarring. ^ 
debtor consumes bis days and nights in mournful calca^ 
lation of his debt, with the images of bankruptcy and in 
prisonmcnt before him^-or if he will not connt the reel 
oning that is against bin), there is no oblivion of it in h 
cankered bosoip. And strange and impossible it wei 
indeed, that the outcast and suffering leper should forgi 
his foulness. Man is like none of these. In some stagf|| 
of his experience he may resemble each; but the mass 
mankind in their unregenerate, unawakened state, a 
not like any thing to which they have been compared-- 
no, not even to the dead body in its grave — dead 
not knowing it, buried and not perceiving it. For tl 
dead body lies still, and cold, and harmless — it doesni 
need any thing — it is not in danger of any thing — 
makes no mistakes to aggravate and perpetuate its coi 
dition. The condition of man has no parallel in i 
strangeness. He walks about his splendid sepulchre 
and treads the pavement of his beautiful prison-house, as 
if he were alive, and well, and free. He talks, and acta, 
and reasons as if he were — he takes for musick the 
clanking of his chain— for royal purple the grave- 
clothes that are about him — he demands payment of ' ' 
creditor, and expects stars and ribbons from the ki 
who has outlawed him. And it is in vain you intr< 
him with tears and promises to be advised of his coai 
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tiou. What nonsense! In vain the creditor sends in 
his demand, the king- issues edicts against him, the keeper 
hrin^ ibe sentenoe of death iato his cell, the moth of 
sorrow frets oat bis garment, and the worm of age coor 
sumes his leprous frame. No — he is not, he will not be 
undeceived — still safe, still healthy, free, aod needing 
nothing. 

What wonder, then, that all as much in vain, unread, 
nnvalned, and so little used, stands the beautiful promise 
of our test, unlimited in its extent, unconditional in its 
oSers, and never yet falsified to any hnman being who 
believed it, and acted on the belief to try if it were true. 
Kothing but the most obstinate disbelief, not so much of 
the promise, for that in a moment of real distress would 
be tried at a ventnre, hut of our need of such things as 
are promised, can account for the actual condition of the • 
greater part of the world; not asking, not seeking, not 
knocking, nay, nor so much as desiring to he made par- 
takers in the purchase of the Redeemer's blood, and of 
course not admitted to a participation iu it. 

But what are the things thus bountifully, thus freely 
given for the asking? Nothing, it is true, is in these 
words specified, aud yet it is impossible to mistake what 
it is. The words stand explained by the contest. Tfaings 
impossible to man iu his unregeocrate state, had been 
required by Jesus of his disciples. Doubtless the hearts 
of some among his hearers grew proud within them as 
he spake, and as they ever have done, and as still they 
most impiously do, charged their Lord with injustice and 
absurdity, in requiring what he knew to be impossible ; 
and to creatures born in sin and conceived in iniquity, 
prescribing roles of perfect and uuyieldiiig holiuess. 
And doubtless while the proud heart rose high in rebeU 
lion against his words, the spirit of the contrite sunk 
within him as he heard them, and in meek despondency 
Would have said, " Who is sufficient for these things?" 
Penetrated by omniscience, as they were engendered in 
the bosom of his audience during the progress of hit 
X 3 
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sermon, the fear of the bumble and the revolt of tb«( 
proud are answered at once, and answered for ever. 

Much that is required of us of God is, be it admitted, 
coutrary to our nature, though consonant entirely witii 
our interest and our duly : and without admitting for &> 
moment that our sinful nature excuses us in sin, being 
itself a punishment, and a consequence of first transgresr 
sion, and now a deliberate preference and choice, still if 
must be confessed that such a nature is incapable oiQ 
good, and consequently cannot be or do the thing 
required. Let a man but examine closely into bis ovu- 
heart, its propensities and powers, with all that b in ai^'. 
tion upon it perpetually from without, measuring ii 
with the rigid letter of ibis discourse in particular, or tbs^ 
precepts of the Gospel in ^neral, and the impossibili^ 
of earning to himself the character of Christ's disciple, a%' 
it is here described, will become sufficiently appareotc 
Man cannot unassisted do what he is bidden. Yet saj: 
not that God mocks his creatures, telling them in ontt 
sentence to do no evil, and in another assuring tbeiftt 
tbat they can do no good — pronouncing him at oiw 
moment an unsightly tboi^n, and the next requiring it. 
should bring forth grapes. Man in bis nature is 
worthless thorn, and as such might justly be sentencecb' 
to tbe burning, and be left so. But this is not the de« 
sign or the intention of any portion of the Gospel — i 
not this tbe condemnation of any of us who read it. I$i 
it were, the pains might have been spared — the preachei 
might have been silent— and the command and tbe r&v 
qnirement were indeed a mockery. But this, the result 
of our corrupted nature, is not the judgment by whicb 
any one who hears the Gospel will be finally condemnedi 
The world sat in darkness indeed, and most justly migbt 
have been left there — for itself had extinguished tboi 
light ; it was darkness of its own choosing, and its owi 
loving — ^how well loved, the rejected offers of tlw( 
Gospel prove. But this is the condemnation — I 
when light came into that darkness, tbe darkness hate^ 
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it— men closed their eyes that they might not look at it 
— they did their best, every ungodly spirit to this mo- 
ment does his best, to obscure and put it out. And 
Oh ! if it were possible that at that last great day, when 
man shall stand in judgment, he might iipon the plea of 
iuSrmity be acquitted upon every other count, hov 
could he get over this one, this great, this comprehen- 
sive sentence — "Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, 
and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened to yon." 
And what t why every thing that you ought to have and 
have not — every thing that you ought to be and are not 
— every thing that you are commanded to do and 
oaanot — power, principle, purity, perfection, beginning 
in time and completed in eternity — fur as this sentence 
stands, it is impossible it should have any other meaning. 
Our Saviour began with the principles and blessings of 
religion ; he next eshihited its fruits ; and now he comes 
to the means by which it is to be attained : and doing 
10, puts to silence the proud who boast that they will not, 
and the humble who fear that they cannot comply with 
the previous terms of bis discourse. 

To the uuawakened and the careless sinner, we know 
that the rich promise comes in vain. They will not ask 
what they do not desire, or go after what they do not 
oare about, even though they were sure that they might 
have it. To them this sentence stands a useless item, till 
the time when it will be produced to their utter condemna- 
tion, and by recollection of its slighted offers, perfect the 
bitterness of eternal misery. 

But to those who are persuaded that it is a duty and 
necessity to put away the saying and the doing of them 
of old time, the established practices and opiuious of the 
world, aud take up and abide by those of the Lord 
they follow ; and at the same time feel how diffi- 
cult, how contrary to nature, how impossible it is; this 
sentence comes rich in encouragement and big with 
blessing. It is ample, it is sufficient, it is sure. Why 
do we not believe it more and use it more? If half the 
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time we spend in forming resolutions of amendment 
were spent in prayer to be amended, we should make 
more progress in practice, and we should acquire iiora 
honesty in principle, for that is for the most part what a 
wanting. It is true that this, text does not tell us by 
what means our sanctification is effected. Jesus had not 
then died, nor had he disclosed to his disciples the nature 
rf the meritorious sacrifice he was about to make for sin,' 
or the cleansing influence of his imparted Spirit. Alt 
this is explained to us elsewhere : butno where is the pro- 
mise that so it shall be, mo/e positively and comprehen- 
sively pledged than it is here. 

It is so common, so fearfully, because carelessly 
common, to hear people sighing over their own evil 
nature, wishing they wei'e more religious, and Vaguely 
resolving that they will be, and that with much seeming 
honesty, that perceiving they do not in reality amend, 
we might be tempted to doubt whether God does not 
sometimes break this promise, and refuse the influence 
of his Spirit to those that ask it. But have theyasked t 
Have not the impatience and irritation of a goaded con- 
science been' in the stead of earnest slipplication for 
relief? The self-upbraidings uttered before men, in 
the stead of lowly confession before God ? Or if they 
have asked, how have they asked and what? For in 
tbis as in all other cases, we ask and have not, because 
we ask amiss. In the first place no deliverance from' 
sin, from its bondage here or its punishment hereafter, 
has been promised to any body, but for the merits' sake 
and through the death of Jesus Christ. They, there- 
fore, who bring their miseries to the throne of grace, 
without keeping their minds intently fixed on the cross 
of Ohrist, which alone entitles them to appear there at 
all, are likely to knock long, or ever the door of peace 
will open to them. It is fearful to observe how com- 
pletely Christ is left out in what some people please to 
call their Christianity : and how assiduously some per- 
sons will go on wishing to be religious, trying to be 
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religious, without any reference to the Saviour, except 
Si a matter of mere formality and careless credeuce. 
As well might the bitten Israelite, when commatided to 
look upon the serpent Moses raised, have turned hii 
back to it and prayed to Heaveu for a cure. His 
prayer might be honest, but it would not be heard. Id 
If tfae nest place, there is auch a thing as asking, seeking, 
Bjud knocking, without desiriog. The lips may utter 
^bd the feet may go after, while the heart stays at 
Hl^me, employed about other matters. When iirst 
1 swakened to a sense of their spiritual necessities, and 
in their consciences disquieted, people will seek relief, 
after their own manner, with great earnestness — they 
will enquire of every body, run every where, hear ser- 
mons, make many prayers, and read religious books 
with as much avidity as the suSering patient swallows 
down his medicines. But the heart is at home, meao- 
time — essentially al home — in itself, with itself, about 
itself — engrossed, pre-occupied, enslaved to self. Some- 
thing indeed they do desire ; but not what they are ask- 
ing. 1'hey desire to be ridden of the torments of a re- 
proachful conscience and the terrors of eternal punish- 
■ipent — they desire to leave the husks of an unsatisfying 
jiforld, and sit down at their Father's table to the fatted 
fidf. But, Oh ! do they desire with any thing like an 
Ipnest feeling, to have every thing removed that stands 
between them and the consummation of their wishes- 
Hie right hand and the right eye i Do they honestly 
wish to forego every thing that opposes their salvation 
and conformity with the will of God, and turns the 
acale of preference towards the earth — the approbation 
qf men, the indulgence of sense, the gratification of 
liiielf ■ Is it holiness they want, or happiness without it? 
flThe one was never yet denied to those that sought it— 
F Ihe other is a demand loo exorbitant for Omnipotence 
I itself. God has it not to give. 

Alas! when our Father in heaven oSers us all things 
[ for one honest wish, he sets too high a price on it for 
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such poor purchasers — and Dever, never would the gat9 
of faeavea be opened to the knock of aoy Inearthed 
spirit, did not himself make honest the falseness and 
insincerity of our desires. But this should not dis- 
courage us from earnest application. If we have come 
to believe in our own spiritual misery, it is something — 
if we have gone on to believe that He, and He only 
can relieve it, it is a step further — if we are not quite 
sure yet whether we wish to be relieved or not, let ua 
lower our demand, and before we pray to be made holy, 
pray for a wish to be made holy. It is of God and not 
of ourselves, that we have come thus far: and if we be 
lying before the door of mercy, without the power of 
lifting up our hand to knock, He who has invited us 
thither, will surely not so leave us. This part of oar 
■nbject we shall have occasion to pursue. 



THE LISTENER.— No. XXXV. 

Since 6rst I became a Listener till now, I have Ttn 
sisted all controversy. I had at first many disputatiooi 
correspoudents. Some Ihought people never bad sail 
what I heard them say — some thought I did not walk ii 
the garden so early as I said I did — others alleged thS 
I called things by the wrong names — others again judgei 
it unwise to tell a lady her ornaments were disarranged^ 
lest it should draw the attention of others to the circuin^ 
stance, not before observed. All very good objections- 
but if I had answered them, there would have oome a 
answer to the answer — and then an answer to the ai 
Bwer's answer — and while we were settling these contn 
verted points of doctrine, our readers, as is sometimai 
the case elsewhere, would have suspended all amendmeiH 
of their practice till ihey could decide who was right a 
the Doatroversy. lu this peace-loving determinatton i 




keep the field and give no batlle, I bave remained up to 
the prrseat momeut. It dow comes to pass, that I have 
written, as my readers know, a paper in defence of a 
much injured and neg;lected person. Scarcely had it 
passed from my hands to the printers, when I received 
from an anonymous correspondent, a direct attack upon 
this object of my solicitude — containing too, her birth, 
parentage and education, together with her death and 
remains. What am I to do ? Leave my Protfeg^e to 
her fate, and my correspondent to her etymology, and 
take no more note of the raaffer! This might be the 
best way, and would certainly be (he shortest—particu- 
larly as my fire is going out, and this paper would just 
do to light it up — and it is such an easy way of getting 
rid of contradiction, which no man loves, to say nothing 
of women. But then am I quite sure I am right? la 
Good-humour a good thing or a bad thing? Js Good- 
temper the same thing, or a worse thing, or a better 
thing? Have I in my late description mistaken the one 
for the other? My readers shall for once be judges; 
and I beg them to be impartial, for there is much troth 
io my correspondent's words. I will insert the paper of 
E. M., and then explain myself with reference t« it. 
But as I like persons with tlieti accidents, better than 
accidents personified — vulgariter, a story better than an 
allegory — I shall beg to introduce too living beings, 
whom I have looked out among my acquaintance for the 
express purpose. 



ON THE OIFFERBNCG BETWEEN GOOD-TEHPEB 
AND GOOD-IIUMOUE. 

I have often reflected with surprise on the misappli- 
cation of these terms, and the result of my cogitations has 
fallen into the shape of an allegory. Should it lead one 
reader to consider that it is not the mere excitement of 
gaiety or the efl'ervescence of youthful spirits which 
forms that most raluable state of mind which may realljr 
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be termed Good-temper, I shall consider the time em- j 
ployed on the following pages well bestowed, 

I dreamed I was in a foreign land, the air was soft,J 
the trees wore the refreshing garment peculiar to life j 
spring, the birds sang sweetly, and all was so fair and So 
beautiful, that hke most of the offspring of Adam, I was 
quite wearied by the monotony of the scene, and after 
joarneying in melmicholy rousing for some miles, I at 
length met a group of people surrounding two very 
Io»ely g'irls; the uncommon resemblance between them 
convinced me they must be sisters, and soon the multi- 
tade departed, leaving me in company with these attrae 
live beings. One of the Nymphs, after observing A 
attentively, thus addressed me: "Stranger," said sh< 
" you look unhappy and dejected, would you not prefiA 
company to journeying thus aloue ; if you will allow nA 
to accompany you, I promise you will no longer find tnt 
way tedious ; my name is Good-humour, the ofiTspring it 
Gaiety and Self-satisfaction." She was proceeding, whei 
the other Nymph interrupted her, saying — "Trust a4 
tliat smiling deceitful girl, but take me as a companioif 
my name is Good-temper, the offspring of BenevoleiK!! 
and Humility, who were nursed in the fostering bosom i 
Religion. Surely the daughter of such parents will H 
preferred to the child of Gaiety and Self-satisfaction ; sM 
is fed on the smiles of the world, and as soon as this nd 
certain supply fails, her place will be supplied by Disa^ 
pointment and Vexation ; but I cannot force ray compa 
on you, neither can I attend you unless accompaniei 
by my parents and our ancient nnrse ? She was proceed- 
ing, when two gay looking girls called Vanity and 
Coquetry, who called themselves my friends, joined oi,^ 
and to my infinite regret the nymph who was speakiiMl 
departed, saying they were her bitterest enemies, aaflH 
she could not remain in company with them; but Gootk" 
humour instantly shook hands with them, and without 
further deliberation we set forward on our journey. The 
path was for some time delightfully smooth; suDBhioe 
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aiid verdure surrounded us, and two lovely boys named 
Hope and Joy strewed flowers before us. I was, how- 
ever, frequently alarmed lo find that Good-humour 
direateoed to leave me if the slightestaccident occurred; 
and as I proceeded, my dislike to my fellow-travellers, 
Vauity and Coquetry, increased. Continually full of 
gaiety and mirth, it would he endless to relate the false 
steps tliey caused me to take, and they continually in- 
troduced acquaintance even worse than themselves, Folly 
and Deceit; and I need not add. Misery peeped io, clad 
in smiles, but wearing sorrow in her heart's core. As I 
advanced, the scene which at first appeared so pleasant, 
was totally changed, and instead of a smooth plain, the 
path was covered with nettles and brambles ; and if we 
passed these without serious isijury, still we saw nothing 
before us but a dark brown heath. Vanity and Coquetry 
were literally starved to death; and the two little 

■ cherubims, Hope and Joy, Qed, and bore with them the 
beautiful landscape I had seen in the distance. Amid 
this gloom a flower sometimes appeared, but discontented 
and uobappy, I trampled on instead of cherishing it. 
Good-humour had by this time entirely vanished, and 
behold in her place Regret, and Disappointment, and Re- 
morse, and now had the path been ever so inviting, with . 
such companions it would be impossible to enjoy it. I 
was sinking into despair, when a better spirit whispered, 
you are not wedded to the companion you have chosen. 
Call loudly on the friends who can best assist you. I 
immediately uttered the following prayer. " Religion, 
nurse of Benevolence and Humility, and you children of 
Religion, assist me ; bring hither your amiable oSspring 
(o drive away the foul fiends who torment me." Of- 
ten did I utter this prayer; sincerity framed it, and it 
was answered. A form of resplendent brightness ap- 
peared, who cheered me by her smile, and when our in- 

.timacy increased, she drove away my tormentors and 

gave me as companions Sorrow and Repentance : their 

appearance alarmed me, and I feared I had onlv 

roL. VI. A a 
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changed one evil for another, until told by Humility that 
I deserved still worse treatment for beginning my jour- 
ney with companions so worthless, and Benevolence, by 
teaching me to clear the thorns from the path of my fel- 
low travellers, thus made my own more smooth. Then 
did the amiable nymph Good-temper appear ; I clasped 
her to my heart, and said — " Forgive, sweet maiden, 
my former neglect ; but where is my friend, your sister 
Good-humour?" "You are wrong," said Good-temper, 
" in imagining she is my sister ; did she not own herself 
the offspring of Gaiety and Self-satisfaction, the friend 
of gratified Vanity and Coquetry ? She seldom remains 
after the first stage of the journey through life, and flies 
at the appearance of Sorrow and Vexation, while T, 
taught by Religion, expect them as the lot of mortality, 
and consider them as sent by a higher power, warning 
his children that this is not the garden of life, but that 
they are hastening to a certain, a purchased inheritance, 
where all will be fair, and beautiful, and happy. WH 
you now accept me as a companion?" I seized her 
hand, the scene changed, flowers again sprang up, and 
if less brilliant and captivating than the first, they were 
more durable. Instead of the rose, the fleeting emblem 
of love, the amaranth appeared, and a like change took 
place with all that before appeared so lovely. Hope no 
more ran dancing before, but, leaning on her anchor, she 
pointed to a prospect which although veiled appeared 
more enticing than any thing I had seen in the early 
part of my journey. A sober, steady maiden, called 
Contentment, with her hand-maid Cheerfulness, took 
away the rough stones which might have impeded my 
progress ; and thus was T happily pursuing my journey, 
when I awoke, pleased with my dream, and hoping that 
my waking moments might be benefited by it. E. M. 



I am acquainted, very intimately acquainted with two 
ladies; they are cousins. My correspondent, if she 
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happened to see tliem id her sleep, would call them 
Good-hiimour and Good-tpmper. As I never dream, 
I shall call iLem Susan and Amelia. They were so 
much alike, that careless people made the same mistake 
is my friend in her vision, and thought Ihem sisters. 
As a physiogDODiist, proud of ray discrimination, I must 
loaint^n that they were not alike, and need not to have 
been mistaken. They were brought up together, and 
with the same prospects in life. Now it might have 
happened that Good-temper, that is, Amelia, had heea 
^o good-humoured — and that Good-humour, that is, 
Susan, had been good-tempered — and there would 
have been an end of my story. But the case is other- 
wise. Susan was not good-tempered, and Amelia was 
not good-humoured, as I am prepared to prove. 

When I first knew them, they were in the nursery, 
I often qnestioned the nurse respecting their disposi- 
tions; to which her answer was, "Why, Ma'am, my 
mistress thinks, and to be sure she must know best, that 
Miss Amelia has the best heart at the bottom — but we 
all like Miss Susan best. She is very naughty, to be 
lure, DOW and then — but is not so tiresome as Miss 
Amelia." My own observation sufficiently illustrated her 
neauing. So long as things went on in their usual way 
Susan was the most pleasant child in the world. If 
Amelia ran to the rocking-horse before her when she 
was going to ride, which she always did if she perceived 
the intention, she began rocking her with all her might, 
laughing as if that had been her first design. When 
something was to be divided, though her nurse owned 
the eldest should have the first choice, Susan would cry, 
" Never mind, Amelia shall have which she likes — and 
the air of delight with which she look what was left, 
proved that she really did not mind. Like most good< 
humoured people, her compliance was pretty largely 
drawn upon. It was, Susan do this, and, Susan go there 
— let your cousin have that, and, help your cousin to do 
Ibis, But all was good to Siuaa : she frisked about like 
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a butterfly, that, driven from one flower, settles iipo0 
another, and loses nothing of its gaiety. All strangers 
liked her ; for she answered cheerfully to every question 
put to her, smiled at every thing that was said to please 
her; when noticed, was playful and communicative ; 
when lefl alone, amused herself and troubled nobody. 

But in vain to poor Amelia things went in the usaal 
way — the right way for her they could not go. When 
in a good-Humour, she was a most generous child, and 
would do any thing to oblige another — but this did not 
happen once a week. " I dont like this, I dont like 
that — I wish you would do this, I wish you would not do 
that"-«haDging the choice more rapidly than it wa» 
possible to comply with it; and when it was complied 
with, not a bit the better pleased — this was the musick 
through all the days beside. It is proverbially said of a 
person, we need not name, that he is in a good-humour 
when he is pleased : but this was not the case with 
Amelia — she >^as often pleased — delighted in her little 
heart at having carried her point. But she took care 
nobody sh(>uld see it, and sat pouting on, as if she had 
^till been under contradiction. With strangers she was 
extremely disagreeable: if jested with, sulked and 
turned away — seldom answered a question, but made a 
point of asking them when she saw it was inconvenient 
to attend to her. The child, I thought, was detestable^ 
and certainly never happy. 

But there came a day — I mention one, but there 
were many such — when outrageous noises drew me to 
the nursery. Susan had, in mischievous playfulness^ 
thrown a favourite picture of Amelia^s into the fire. 
Amelia, with her usual whine, but dot meaning really to 
hurt her cousin — ^she never had been known to hurt a 
worm — had pushed her over a stool, and caused ber a 
. severe fall. I found Susan in an outrageous passion^ 
screaming and stamping; while Amelia, overwhelmed 
with grief for what she had done, was using every possi^ 
ble means to comfort and appease her. Though not ia 
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fact the aggressor, since she had no more inlvntiuii uf 
injuring her cousin, than her cousin of vexing her, nhehad 
forgotten all wrong — wna begging her pardon a thoiiHund 
and a thousand times, offering her dolls, bookH, evury 
tiling she possessed to make it up, and never ovon told 
ne the provocation she had received — every thought of 
lerself was lost in the idea thut her cousin wuh hurt. 
Busan was in fact not hurt, but she chose to scream on, 
nd she refused all compromise and competiNatioii. No 
rover of persuasion or command could force her fu 
Sss her cousin, then or throughout ihe day; though poor 
Amelia did nothing but court and solicit ber fo ptiaco. 
Wben I alluded to the picture, which 1 knew she felt 
me loss of, she answered sweetly, " If I had burned 
Susan's picture, she would have laughed; and I ought 
have laughed, fur she only did it in fun, and not to 

iave pushed her down." Susan recovered her cureless 

[ood-humour to every body else, but would not km or 
lay with her cousin — and two dayi aftcrwardi), seeing 
fer in the right position for ber purpose, pushed ber 
town over the same stool. 

' When I knew these girls again, they were just grow- 
Og into women, and beginning to take their places iu 
Society. How they had been educated, or what means 
I been tried to correct their faults, I know not; but 
Siey were not corrected. The first time I met them 
8 at a party, given by a lady something their inferior, 
1 courting their acquaintance. As it often happens 
b such cases, this party was not quite so agreeable as it 
lad been meant to be. Some whose coming had been 
Vaunted about, bad not thought proper to appear — those 
irbo bad come, were, some way or other, not themselves, 
OJit of humoui — and as party-giving ladies well 
mow, all things at such limes go perversely. Musick 
tried; and my young friends, I perceived, were 
boked to as leading performers. The piano proved to 
e oat of tune. Amelia arose from it in the middle of 
> duet, jingled the false note to make the calamity more 
A a 3 
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cvidenf, and bring la its height the mortification andt' 
confusion of the lady, said it was impossible to play oUk 
such a thing, and suUenty resumed her seat at a distance,. 
Susan played on with hearty good-humour — made aaf 
amusement of the occasional discord — and if there cami 
less musiek, there came more mirth, than if the stringj 
had not broken. As notes of excuse kept arriving ia^j 
stead of company, Amelia grew more and more humour« 
some. She would do nolliing she was asked^ — -woalcL 
know nothing about any thing that was spoken of— ( 
yawned ou purpose, and then apologised for being aaj 
rude — complained of the air of small rooms, and thflt; 
stupidity of large parlies — in short, took every means tfki 
expose the awkwardness and increase the embarrassmeaQ 
of the family. Susan was never happier in her life — sam 
nothing amiss, except to make it a source of amuseraentj 
— set every body at ease by being so, and made evei^ 
body happy by appearing so, and exerting her powers io, 
proportion to the want of them in others, entertained th6( 
whole party. Let not my correspondent say she wai 
coquetting, or showing off. She was amongst her infe- 
riors, whom she had not the smallest desire to attcact—s; 
but she was in a good humour, and wished to make ev 
one else so : there was no affectation in it ; for if no4^ 
pleased with the party, she was pleased with the inteatioii) 
to please her. 1 saw them afterwards in a different claai; 
of company. Amelia, who now could not condescend to. 
please because nobody was there, was then dogged he^ 
cause she herself was nobodij. She could neither laugbs 
at a good story, nor give credit to a true one, nor sbomi 
interest in the most interesting eshibitious of talent, wis- 
dom, or virtue — the large room was as much loo cold, 
as the small one bad been too warm : but as nobodj 
here c^red whether Amelia was pleased or not, she had 
all the fruits of her ill-humour to her own share. Susafl 
was just as happy as before, though acting a diffeven^ 
part — she listened with as much zest as she before hadfi 
talked, entered into every thing with evident delightif 
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and evinced just as much willingness to receive pleasure, 
uehe bad before done to afford it. 

It Foay be tkoaght Amelia's conduct arose from pride. 
I bad proof of Ibe contrarv. With them at borne a few 
days after, a dispute arose. Tbe tadj of tbe first party 
bad asked tbem to introduce her to the lady of the se- 
cond parly ; partly to gratify her vanity, partly to serve 
ber in some essential interests. Amelia wished to con- 
sent—why not serve another when they conld ! Susan 
was positive not ; she was ashamed to acknowledge the 
acquaintance. Amelia thought that a selGsb reason for 
refusing those who had been kind to them ; particularly 
wben they woald he served as well as gratified, Susan 
' did not wish to serve them. Why should she put her- 
I self out of the way to serve people she did not carefftr? 
I Indeed she did not like them — they hebavcd very ill 
about an alTatr last year, and she was glad of an oppor- 
tunity of showing them she resented it, Amelia could 
Dot bear to give them the paiu of a refusal — she would 
1 go to Lady B. herself, and tell her the|wishes|of the D.'s, 
and what very good sort of people they were. Susan 
protested she should not, or she would tell fifty things 
about them to Lady B., and (hereupon put herself into 
a most formidable passion, made up of reproaches to 
ber cousin, and vengeance oq the D.'s for their pre- 
I sumption. 

At home, Ihe same game went on perpetually. 

I' Amelia was the very torment of tbe bouse, by her per- 

!> petual peevishness. There was not one of ber acquain- 

I tance liked her; for if she did like them, she would not 

I show it. Yet if one, any one, was in waut of any thing, 

(■ in distress about any thing, nothing to Amelia was too 

[ much trouble or too much sacrifice. Though she would 

I not put down her hook to amuse her best friend when 

pressnt, she never was heard to utter a harsh word 

against her bitterest enemy when absent. Susan, on the 

contrary, was tbe very oharui, and spirit, and comfort of 

the family. Whatever was wrong, her good-humour 
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pat it right. Every body else might be attended to firsts 
Susaa was never impatient. Praise her, she wodld kiss 
you with delight— reprove ber, she would not recriminate 
a word — the whims and fancies of those about her were 
only opportunities for showing her conciliating and self- 
forgetting disposition : she seemed to perceive them^ but 
to accommodate to them as much as possible surround- 
ing circumstances. But Susan was resentful when 
wronged, and implacable when offended, and selfish 
when any material interest was in question. 

I saw these girls become wives and mothers — living 
in domestick prosperity under the influence of religious 
principle, and eventually falling into sudden adversity. 
Susan now knew that she was resentful, implacable, and 
self-interested ; and she knew that these passions were 
deeply sinful. She knew that the favour her good- 
humour won her from the world, was a poor equivalent 
for the approbation of Him, who, in secret, beheld the 
obliquity of her character. Bitter indeed was her secret 
anguish, when she felt these tempers rising in her bosom. 
Ceaseless were the prayers that went up to heaven for 
power to subdue them ; and not less severe the struggles 
outwardly to restrain them. When they broke forth 
into action, she made, as soon as she recovered herself, 
every possible reparation. Meantime her house was the 
happiest of houses ; religion seemed to be the parent of 
the loveliness it but assumed, and nowhere was it so be- 
loved and so admired. Servants served willingly a mis^ 
tress who was sure to be pleased with their services, and 
patient of their faults. The husband adored a woman 
who, come home in what humour he would, was always 
in a humour to accomodate herself to his. The children 
— there is nothing on earth so catching as good-humour 
—every body in the house was happy : and though now 
and then mama did still go into a passion, and exhibit 
violent symptoms of a proud self-will, husband and chil- 
dren were content to wait recovery, as the privileged 
possessor of cloudless skies abides the summer storms—* 
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fttte to be followed by moaths of unbroken suDshine. 
And when the time of adversilj arrived, while the evil 
§piril sunk before (he humbling stroke, the gay good- 
Imraour shone with treble lustre. With the same cbeer- 
fabess with which she once coiniiiaaded a retinue of 
Bervauts, she now did Iheir work. If the husband missed 
ihe luxuries of his table, he never missed the smile witb 
which he was welcomed fo it. If want and disease 
[)reyed upon her frame, no one heard of it — Mama had 
time for every thing, streogth for every thing, spirits for 
every thing. The vulgariiy aud narrow-mindedness of 
those among whom she was now cast, never seemed to 
annoy Susan, or disgust her, and therefore her superi- 
ority never gave offence to them ; though it secretly 
governed and guided them to good. Contrite and 
ashamed of her faults, Susan claimed no merit for her 
good-humour — nor indeed was it any, for it was the ^ft 
of nature — but it was beautiful, it repaired every thing 
to her family, it was adored by all, and the name of God 
had honour by her means. 

Amelia had a kind husband and good children, but 
they could not please her — she had servants, but they 
would not stay with her — abundance, but she would 
not enjoy it — religion, but she made it uuamiable. Her 
hasband had bad health — she nursed him with devoted 
and anxious fondness when he was ill, and teazed him 
ill again with petty annoyances, as soon as he began to 
recover. If she was indisposed, nobody else might 
enjoy their health. The children could not get through 
iheir lessons, because Mama was out of humour — the 
servants neglected their work because mistress was 
cross — the friends would not accept the husband's in- 
vitations for fear madam should be in on ill humour. 
The poor were loaded with her bounties, and worn out 
of their lives with her ill-humoured interference. Provi- 
dence, I hope, had thanks in secret for her abun- 
dant blessings; but there was only fretting und grum- 
bling before men. Amelia was religious —she , 
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have sacrificed her dearest interest for religion : 1 believe 
she would have gone to the stake for it. Bat it never 
came to Amelia's mind that trifling ill-humours were sins. 
She knew she loved her fellow-creatures, and spent her 
life in serving them ; she loved her God, and would 
forego any desire rather than break his laws deliberately ; 
and she laboured incessantly to instruct and influence 
others to his service. Whether that she found no direct 
law against ill-humour ; or whether that by long-indulged 
habit she had become insensible to her own fretfnlness, 
I know not — but I have small reason to think she prayed 
earnestly against it, since I never saw the eflTect of 
prayer in adequate improvement. And when poverty 
came, trebly embittered was the draught she mixed of 
it, by her querulous and fretful humour. Her husband, 
feeling himself the cause, though blameless, of her trou- 
bles, was wounded and heart-rent with every fresh be- 
trayal of her selfish sensibility. Her children, the objects 
of her peevish anxieties and fretful cares, were discou- 
raged by finding themselves a source of uneasiness in- 
stead of comfort. Those among whom she was cast, 
falsely attributed to pride and contempt her unconcilia- 
ting manners. As ungraciously as she once conferred 
.favours she now received them, and was thought ungrate- 
ful, as she before was thought unfeeling — though in fact 
she was neither. Amelia talked of the comforts of reli- 
gion, expressed herself acquiescent in the will of heaven, 
which I really believe she felt — but no one believed her, 
for the tone of whining discontent with which she spoke, 
and the impatience of every little contradiction or in- 
commodity that intervened while she was speaking. Why 
does not religion make her happy? — ^Why does not reli- 
gion make her amiable? was the question asked of 
those who knew not. Those who knew, were aware 
that religion, beautiful ever in itself, was disguised by 
the peevishness of long-indulged, and now, perhaps, un- 
vanquishable ill-humour. Humanity cannot say, that 
Amelia ever injured intentionally any human being-^ 
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ietj cannot say Amelia disgraced her professiop of it, by 

any act of deliberate selflbhness, injustice, or inbiiraanity. 
Yet few persons, in tiie sum total, ever gave more pain, 
or spoiled more enjoyment than poor Amelia. 

My tale is told. If it be thought Good-temper is the 
better character, I have no objection: one fault is not 
the leas a fault for the discovery of a worse. My object 

IIS to illustrate the difference, not to palliate either. 
Trar 
Mat.. — Now, I believe, we are to enter upon the 
ransition Class. Shall we lind more confusion and dif- 
uculty here than in the former part of our study i 

Mas. L. — 1 am not aware that you will. Few things 
are really difficult to industry and attention — though 
vheu careless ignorance casts a first look on any branch 
of study newly presented to it, confusion and difficulty are 
all it sees. In the commencement of our conversations 
I mentioned, and wonld now repeat, the uncertainty of 
all division of classes. Though I purposed to adopt 
the three divisions of Primary, Transition, and Se- 
condary, I am aware of having already broken the line of 
separation between thera ; nor could I avoid doing so, 
while quoting from authors who use different terms, with- 
out creating more confusion than I should clear, by ex- 
planations and distinctions. 

Ajnne. — I have been sensible that you have sometimes 
called a substance Transition and sometimes Seooudary; 
but as you told us at first that some authors cut up the 
middle division, and put half of it in the Primary and 
half in the Secondary, and bo have no Transition, I could 
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easily understand the change of words. It is better we 
should keep out of our minds the notion of distinct divi- 
sion, than have perpetually before us a determined line 
of separation. 

Mrs. L. — I think it is better. Divisions in every 
study are adapted to clear and disentangle, as it were, 
our ideas of the whole ; and they af e almost indispensable 
where the subject is wide. But, notwithstanding this, 
where no real boundary exists, the determined idea of 
one perpetually present to the mind, very greatly puz-^ 
zles and misleads us. In the Geological divisions we 
have made, however indeterminate the line that separates 
them, the differences between the Primary and Secondary 
Classes are well marked and decided. We will keep 
the term Transition for the intermediate substances, 
which is what it expresses — a gradual and not always 
perceptible transition from the certainly Secondary class. 
They have also been distinguished by the terms Strati- 
fied and Unstratified Rocks, which terms you understand, 
I expect. 

Mat. — Yes — the Unstratified are those in solid shape- 
less masses — the Stratified those that split themselves 
into parallel beds. 

Mrs. L. — ^The Transition, Secondary, and Strati- 
fied Rocks, are distinguished by several well-marked 
characters from the Primary and Unstratified. One 
general and leading circumstance may be observed with 
regard to them, which is, that they never attain the great 
elevation of the Primary bodies ; this has been referred 
to the comparative readiness with which they yield to the 
assaults of the weather, and other causes of decomposi- 
tion and disintegration. 

Mat. — ^That is certainly a probable cause, for being 
in fact the uppermost, we should expect them to be 
the higher rocks. But to what height do they attain ; or 
are they never in fact high enough to be called moun- 
tains ? 

Mrs. L. — " The highest known mountains in the world 
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are those of Thibet, constituting the Himalayan chain. 
Of this chain, the highest peak, covered with eternal 
snow, is called Dwawalagiri or White Mountain; it is 
the Mont Blanc of the Indian Alps, and rises to the 
uetonishing altitude of 26,46^ feet above the level of the 
plains of Goraklipur; or upon the lowest computation, 
26,862 feet above the level of the ocean. This is about 
600 feet higher than Cbimborazo, 11,000 feet higher 
than Mont Blanc, and 22,000 feet higher than the most 
elevated peak in the'British dominious, which, indeed, 
makes Ben Nevia seem very insignificant, though its 
summit is close upon the verge of perpetual snow in this 
climate. There can he no doubt that the loitj peaks of 
the Thibet chain are Granite, though we learu that the 
hills which border them are Secondary, and contain 
remains of spiral shells, iu which the untutored mind of 
the Hindoo discerns traces of Visbuu, his deity. The 
elevation of Secondary Rocks vill in great measure de- 
pend upon that of the primary materials beneath them. 
Thus in the Andes they attain 12,000 feet; in the Alps 
7,000; and iu this country not more than 3,500." 

Akne. — And are these Kocks as much inferior in 
quantity as iu height to the Primitive? 

Mrs. L. — We cannot apeak much of quantity, if you 
remember that we never reached the base of the Primi- 
tive to discover where they ended. " But that the Se- 
condary Rocks are much more limited than the Primary, 
in their extent as well as in their depth, is so obvious as 
scarcely to need a remark. Were they not indeed often 
deficient, the Primary would not he visible on the sur- 
face. While, in fact, the Primary Rocks constitute, as 
far as we can discern, the mass of the earth, the Second- 
ary are distributed in a very partial and unequal manner. 
The Primary Rocks may also he considered universal, 
since they are found with similar characters over the 
whole globe; and if access could be obtaiued to them, 
they would doubtless also be found to recur in a con- 
tinued and similar genera] succession every where. But 
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the SepQQjda^ @i(rataf eao^ ooly W eoqsideired as imhiersak 
in a more limited aepse^ or inasmuch as siaolac nocks, 
occur, as far as. thei|\ leading distinotioiiis ov specie^ anee. 
coDceniedy in ev.erj^ part of the world, loiodier seape^^ 
they are partia)» sipce thej are aot continjioos. Thero/iS' 
also reaspa to suspeqt that they are. partial in a stilli 
stronger senpe of the teni|>; as the, peculiar ^lavieties^ 
Hfhich occur in onp cpuatry, or OTes a certain. esientoC 
the sur&p^t appear to hai^e no e:sustence ia other rttmote. 
placefiu" ''The deficiencies, of the Secondary Strata- 
may arifte from two causes. They may have been des^ 
troyedi during, the lapse of time, in consequence o£ the 
ordinary effects o£ wear, or of other causes^ respecting 
which we can only conjecture.. There. i& also reason to 
sf^pposci that;^ they have been origiDally* but partial de* 
p^ositei^,; limited to cert^ districts on. the. surfiau^e,. pvo^ 
bably of a.cqncaT^ form, and technically termed Basins* 
This latter opinion is supported, partly by. the peculiar 
manner, in. which the different members of a series come 
suc(qessiv^ly in, contact, with, the Primary. Strata^ tile- 
highest Stratum >coveripgi the widest space, and pai^tljiby^ 
t^e different qxnifiK of succession of the. members in» dif- 
ferent places, and hy the>peculiar limited} characters^ o$ 
the. se.verfi4; deposits.. 

A|fifB.rr-l Iwie not a vjerji clear idea^of what^ yoa 
mi^ap by, a Qa^in^ or of this peculiar deposition of the 
Strata^ 

Mbj^. Iu.: — ^You will understand it by the figure. Where* 
th€^ Ifrimaryand the Secondary Strata are found in con» 
ta^t, tb?t latter, do not always follow in parallel ordei" i» 
the foi^er/but rather meet them^at some angle. Fi^ li 
Pleit0sJ^j, Itl a.Ba^a:Of this description, as I observed to 
you abQ¥e« the highest Stratum occupies the widest spaco^ 
If^Fig, 3r y.QU have the Secondary Strata ag^in> formings 
ai^. aqgle with the Primary; but in thus meeting, the 
sp^rf^iPes of the Secondary are found lying on the* 
edges of the Primary. To this position, the terms Tin* 
camfornmble aiod O^verlying have been applied; aad'aa 
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lyare words of frequent occnrrence, you wilt endea- 

|bvr to remember their import. Where this occurs, it 

ikes the Classes very distinct; but it is by no means 

^meral: the Secondary often follow the Primary in Pa- 

TRllel, or Conformable order, as you have seen the latter 

Mloyr each other. Sometimes the depositions in the 

Basin are in the manner described in Fi(f. 3. Thus me 

^^^b] used for economical purposes is found in beds, oc- 

^fbpyJD^ the sides and bottoms of what are termed Basins, 

^■■wfaicti all the Strata crop out, that is, successively ap- 

^^parat the surface within the edge, and successively dip 

^Htnvards the ventre. 

^Kt Mat. — Are all the Transition or Secondary Strata 
lupposed to be of eijual antiquity? 

Mrs, L. — On the contrary, there are snfficient prool^ 
dmt they are not so. And if these beds were deposited 
y wBler, as is nowTiniversally believed, the bed that is 

t must, of course, be the most ancient. 
^iAnnb.— This appears from their lying so flat and 



Mrs. L. — If they did always so, there would be leSs 
difficulty on the subject; but that is not the case. They 
me oCten abrupt, broken, and almost perpendicular, a 
position in which it seems impossible that water shonld 
deposit Ihem. And therefore, though it is not disputed, 
as in the case of Granite, whether they were deposited 
from water or fire, there is equal disagreement among 
Geologists as to how they came into their present posi- 
tion. In ihe Neptunian system it is supposed that the 
position of the Strata has depended upon the ground 
they have been deposited upon, and that they have partly 
eryslallised and partly subsided upon the inclined, or 

larly vertical sides of primary rocks, or that the falling 

of caverns has occasioned their present irregularities. 

Mat. — Does this appear the most probable case? 
For since we cannot come at certainties, I like 1o know 
the proporlion of probabilities. 

Hub. L. — It certBiDl;f does not, Oa the coHtfary, 
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convulsions, perpetually recurring convulsions are appj| 
rent throughout the whole frame of nature. The lowo^ 
of this series, and that which is with most propria^ 
called Transition Rock, is clearly composed of the mj 
and dislocated portions of the Primary. It is little ma 
than a consolidated mass of gravel and stonei, the wr4 
of those beneath it. It is evident, therefore, that di 
must have been there first in a hitrd and solid fontf 
they must have been subject to some external violence 
probably the action of agitated waters, which tore awi 
these masses, and rounded them by attrition ; for thfi 
would not, you know, have been round when broken of 
as they are now found to be ; and all this must have bee 
done before the bed in which these fragments are founc 
became a hard and solid rock, as it is now. And whil 
the substance of these Strata seems to prove the occm 
rence of one great convulsion, their position seen 
equally to prove a second. For loose, rolling grave 
as this must have been when deposited by the wa(e 
could not have sustained itself on a vertical or deep I 
inclined bed. When we find these Strata, as we ofte 
do, in a nearly perpendicular position, we are forced I 
suppose another great convulsion threw them up, 
they became solid. 

Anne, — Our probabilities here seem to be al 
certainties. 

Mrs. L. — I think they do. It is most likely, f 
other Geologists have suggested, " that tlie materials^ 
the Transition Rocks, immediately lying on the Pru« 
tive, are derived from the destruction of a former ordi 
of things ; that they have been delivered into the oces 
by the rivers, that they have covered the bottom of tl 
sea, and have been hardened, elevated, and revOT8ed| 
the eruption of Granitic and other substances belonj " 
to that class from the bowels of the earth." 

Mat.— That is very curious. Might not this 
happened at the flood ! 

Mrs. L. — We might he inclined to think so, were 
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Mt things to follow that can scarcely have taken placb 
tinoe t^e flood; and some reason also to suppose, that 
■Then the first beds were deposited, the earth was not 
linhabited. Since you are so much disposed to guessing, 
i would ratherconjecture it might have happened when, the 
Tatars being over all the earth, the Creator commauded 
them to retreat, and let the dry land appear — and then, 
jmi know, the earth was not inhabited. But do not mis- 
.take my vague guessing for a Geological certainty. 

Anne. — Certainly this ball of earth is not at all what 
J fancied it. 1 get quite impatient to know the rest. 

Mrs. L. — You have more discoveries to make, I ap- 
Itrebend. The nest peculiarity of the Secondary Rocks 
ia their containing remains of what once had life — proving 
4f coRTSe that these beds were formed afler the creation 
of vegetable and animal substances, which could uot else 
be found buried there. But the most remarkable cir- 
cnmstance is their regular and invariable succession. 
Alt sorts of animals are not found together, as they 
iWould be in case of a sudden destruction now — but 
jtbe same class of animals always in the same Stratum 
ll— hi the Sand-stone one class, the Lime-stone another, 
flnd always the same : so that a Rock ia known by the 
fossils it contains very generally. 
Mat. — ^That is extraordinary. 

Mrs. L.— And it is still more remarkable, that there 
regularity in the succession, rising according to the 
lie of organized beings. In the Primary I have told 
u there are no remains, " In the lowest and most an- 
cient Transition or Secondary, there are the' remains 
chiefly of vegetables — bitumenized wood, and a few shells 
Had ZDopbites, the lowest class of auimiils. Upon these, 
beds occur which contain remains of shells, corals, and 
fish, all of marine origin; and often of a kind no where 
now to be found alive. Approaching the newer rocks, 
relicts of (|uadriipeds, now no longer known, are ob- 
served; and following the deposition of Strata, we ulti- 
iBtely arrive at specimens of lizards, crocodiles, ele- 
II b 3 
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phants, deer, and some other animals; and we occasion* 
ally discover districts containing land and sea*^hells in 
alternating layers. It is impossible not to under* 
stand from this, that whole races of animals have been 
swept from the earth's surface ; that not only species, 
but whole genera have become extinct; that fresh water 
and dry land, inhabited by living things, existed before 
the formation of many of our Secondary Strata ; that 
oviparous quadrupeds began to exist along with fisb, 
nearly at the commencement of the secondary forma- 
tions ; that mammiferous sea-animals are of more an- 
cient formation than land animals ; that a few of these 
now known, existed towards the termination of second- 
ary formations; but that by far the greater number are 
of later date, and probably contemporary with the pre- 
sent order of the earth's surface ; for their bones are only 
discovered in very recent depositions, and are in a state 
of inferior preservation to those of more ancient date ; 
and lastly, it is to be observed, that no fossil human re- 
mains have yet been found." 

Mat. — I am getting almost incredulous. Can you 
show me these things t 

Mrs. L. — Easily. But we have exceeded our time ; 
and I can only now add for the sake of connexion, that 
the remaining peculiarity of Secondary Rocks is. that 
they are the chief repositaries of mineral and metallic 
substances ; and by their decomposition and decay, fur- 
nish materials for the soil in which the vegetable has its 
habitation, and consequently on which the existence of 
animals ultimately depends. 
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ON THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

CONVERSATION IX. 

CLASS ARTICULATA— SUB-CLASS IBSSOISI"' '"' 

' Their Nouet, 

, Anna. — What reason is there, papa, to suppose, that 
jDsectfi communicate ideas to each other by toucbing 
^tenns 'I 

, Papa. — There are very solid reasons for supposing 

Bt, my dear. Notice of danger in an ant-hill, or of the 
Dss of the queen in a bee- hive, has been observed to be 
K;>read among the inhabitants by means oi it. Each, as 
e received the information, communicating it to his 
peighbour by crossing antenna:! witb him, until the whole 
warm was ia a state of agitation and alarm. 

Anna. — Pretty, interesting little creatures! who 
would like to disturb and frighten them? But have 
Jthey no other means of conversing 2 for they make a 
Igreat noise sometimes : I am sure the bees In the iuve 
l^e in a constant buzz. 

Papa. — There is uo doubt that many insects, and 
bees among the number, communicate ideas by sound; 
but the buzz you refer to is not fur that purpose ; it is 
produced by the vibration of the wings of those sta- 
tioned at the entrance of the hive to ventilate it; for 
insects, as well as other animals, exhaust the vital pro- 
perties of the air by respiration, and consequently re- 
quire it to be renewed ; a number of bees are therefore 
always engaged in performing this necessary operation, 
by flapping their wings. 

Henhy. — I believe insects have no voice. 
Papa. — And yet many of them are among the 
noisiest of living creatures. They do not, it is true. 
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utter any sounds from the mouth as we do; but they 
contrive, some by means of drums or elastic implements 
witli which they are furnished, others *with their wings, 
others with their jaws, and others even by striking their 
heads violently against hard substances, to make a great 
stir in the wprid. There are, however, some quiet 
ones, that pass their lives in silence. I believe none of 
the Trichqptera and NeuropUra orders produce any 
sound : and the greater part of the numerous tribes of 
Lepidopterous insects are perfectly silent. 

H-ENRY. — ^The cicada, grasshopper, and cricket 
]^bes, appear to be the noisiest insects. 

Papa. — ^Yes: some of the cicadse are so loud as to 
1^ he^rd at the distance of a mile, and th^ singing of 
one of them in a room will, it is said, silence a whole 
company. 

Anna. — I thought the cicada and grsLsshopper were 
the same : are they not? 

Papa. — No; they belong to different orders: they 
have, however, been confounded with each other. Thfe 
oioadaB are, I believe, chiefly inhabitants of warm vli- 
nates; they were great favourites with the Athenians, 
who were accustomed to fhsten goMen images of tfaetn 
in their hair. One species of them, the TetHx^ weiw 
often kept in cages for the sake of their music ; and 
iw^e -celebrated for their harmonious notes by seven^ of 
the Grecian bards. 

Henry. — rWas not a cicada sitting upon a harp, an 
tisual emUem of the science <^ music among tb« 
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Greeks ' 

* Papa* — ^Yes : and the sound of this insect and of 
the harp, were called by the same name. To excel this 
little animal in song, appears to have been the highest 
OMAmendation of a vocal p^ormer. All the cieadfle, 
however, are not equally harmonious. Virgil acctises 
those of Italy of bursting the very shrubs with their 
Bolser Hieir instrument for producing sound, is a 
8]Mciei of drum of very complicated strvcture. 
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Henry. — And so is that of the grasshopper, is it 
lot? 
fc-PAPA. — It ig. The drom of the grasshopper is more 

iple thau that of the cicada; it is placed on each 
ide of the first segment of the abdomeu, and is acted 

ion by the friction of the thighs and eli/tra. I have 
Understood that people of fashion in Spain keep these 
animals, called there grillo, as the Athenians kept the 
cicada, in cages for the sake of their song, 

Henry, — 1 helieve the males alone are musical, both 

the grasshopper and cicada tribes. 

Papa. — With few exceptions, that is the case : and 
'ihe object of their shrill chirpinRS seems to be to give 

itice to their female compaoions of their presence. 

ae saacj Xenarchui you knon", says, 

" Happy the cicada's lives, 

" Since they all have voiceless wives." 

nie cricket tribe is another very noisy race ; whose 
igoag, like that of the grasshoppers and cicadce, has met 
with admirers : the learned Scaliger, Goldsmith tells us, 
I was particularly delighted with their chirping ; and 
jBsed to keep several of them in a box in a warm situa- 
tion, for his amusement: and in Africa, we are in- 
'Sormed, they have been sold at a high price, under the 
idea that their note has a soothing induenoe, which will 
jtroduce sleep. 

Henry. — I do not think they would have that effect 
pa me ; for no sound is more interrupting and un- 
pleasant than their unceasing din. 

Papa, — And when we add to their noise, the ravages 
they sometimes make, they must he considered, with alt 
their mirtli, very undesirable inmates. Whatever is 
moist, even stockings or linen huug to dry, is to them a 
bonne boucke; indeed Ihey will devour almost any 
'thing that comes in their way. 

Henry. — What causes their chirping, father? 
Papa. — It is caused, I believe, by the friction of th« 
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bases of their elytra, or wiag-easies, against aaek (AJ^er. 
They elevate the elytra so as to form an acate angte 
with the body, and then rub them agaiust -eaek ^oiher 
irith a horizontal snd very brjsk motion. The $eld 
cricket chirps still Biore loudly than the iioilse cricks* 

Anna. — How may we distinguish between the notes 
of the cricket and the grasshopper, papa ? 

Papa. — ^The song of the grasshopper, my deiir, is m 
short chirp, regularly interrupted ; that of the cricket is 
long iiml continued. You magr 'fre(]uently hear them 
both in the fields in summer, where their cheerful notes 
]end additional charms to the glowii^ . beau tie* of a 
summer's evening. 

Henry. — Bees, and flies, and others «if that kiiid^ 
appear to produce sound only when on the wing. 

Papa. — ^That is the case with a great proportion both 
of the hymenopterous and dipterous orders : ** the inde- 
fatigable hive-bee, as she flies from flower to flower, 
4iaii9es 4he obMrver with i»er iium ; wUeh, Siotigfi 
I9anototio«s, pleases by excilii;»g the idea -et happy iii- 
diistry> that wiles the toils of labour with ^ song. 
When she aiights upon a ^ower, and is engaged in col- 
lecting Hs sweets, her hum ceases; but it is r^umed 
^gain the moment she leaves it. The wasp and hornet 
aljBK) are strenuous hummers; and when they enter 'oui: 
Iftparttnents, their hum often brinj^ teiror with it ; but 
the most sonorous flyers among the hymenoptera, ^r^ 
the laiigeor huinble bees, whose booming may be heard 
from a considerable distance, gtadually increasing as 
the animal approaches you ; and^ when, in its wheelinj^ 
flight, it rudely passes close to your 'ear, it almofst ^tuns 
.you by its sharp, shrill, «nd deafening souftd." 

Anna.' — Why is it called humble bee, papa ? I ihmk 
it would foe much more properly called humming bee. 

PAPA.~r-.I think with you, Anna. Its name is most 
likely derived from the German hummel or hummet 
biene, and was probably given it from its sound. 
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Hbmry. — The diplerous insects, such as flies and 
goats, seem to have the noisiest wings. 

PapiV. — I believe they have. The majority of them 
are insects of humming flight; and their hum is fre- 

lently a sound full of alarm to those that hear it. The 

impet of the musqnifo in some countries is more 
i&eaded than the roaring; of the lion ; and it is diflicult 
fox our Anna here to sit complacent, when a gnat is 
buKKing about her. 
. Anna. — Why, no, papa^ to be .sure ; who likes to be 
stung f 

Papa, — Very trne, Anna; no one ivould willingly 
snbniit to it. . 

HsNRY. — I am sorry, Anna, to say, that it is the 
ladies only among this race that take the liberty of bit<- 
Ing youk 

Papa. — ^The musquito, which is merely a large va- 
riety of the common gnat, is a dreadful pest in all hot 
climates; and even in many countries near the pole, 
during, their short summer. 

Henry. — Their buzzing, I have understood, is so 
loud, that it disturbs the rest c*f persons in the night al- 
most as much us their bite would do. 

Anna. — ^Is their buzzing produced simply by their 
wings? 

Papa. — Yes; "in almost every instance the sole in- 
struments tftut cause the noise of flying insects, are their 
wings, or some part near to them ; which, by their fric- 
tion against the trunk, occasion a vibration, — as the 
fingers upon, the strings of a guitar — yielding a sonnd 
more or less acute in proportion to the rapidity of their 
flight; and ordinarily, except perhaps in the case of the 
guat, these sounds .seem perfectly independent of the 
will of the animal." 

I Henry, — I have observed that gnats are not always 
alike noisy. 
Papa. — No. I believe early in the spring, before 
tbgir thitst'for.blood.setzfis.tiliemt they seldom emit any 
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sDUod; but the hotter 1 he weather, the more rapid i 
their flight, and consequently the more noisy they are. 

Henry. — The insects which produce aound by the 
action of their jaws do it when feeding, I suppose. 

Papa.— Yes. "The action of the jaws of a large 
number of Coc It chafers, produces a uoise resembling the 
sawing of timber; that of the locusts has been compared 
to Ibe crackling of a tlame driven by the wind. Indeed the 
collision, at the same instant, of myriads of militons of their 
powerful jaws, must be attended by a considerable sound. 
A little wood-louse too, which on that account has been 
confounded with the death-watch, is said when so en- 
gaged to emit a ticking noise, and the giant cock-roach^ 
which abounds in old timber houses in the warmer parts , 
of the world, makes a sound when the family are asleep 
like a pretty sharp rapping with the knuckles, three of 
four sometimes appearing to answer each other. Oil' 
this account in the West Indies it is called the Drun-' 
mer ; and they sometimes beat such a reveille, that onl|^ 
good sleepers can rest for them. As the animals of thitf 
genus generally come forth in the night for the purpose ' 
of feeding, this noise is also probably connected with' 
that subject." 

Anna. — What is the death-watch, papa? I haw 
often heard of it as an insect producing terror to super' 
stitious people. 

Papa. — T believe, my dear, it is nothing more thatf 
a little beetle, belonging to the timber-boring genatf' 
Anohium. Its sound, which is foolishly suppos* 
predict the death of some one of the family in the honsf 
in which it is heard, is thus produced: "raising itsel 
upon its hind legs, with its body somewhat inclined, i 
beats its head with great force and agility upon the plant 
of position ; and its strokes are so powerful as to makt 
a considerable impression if they fall upon any substan« 
softer than wood. The general number of distim 
strokes, in succession, is from seven to nine or eleven 
they follow each other quickly, and are repeated at n 
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certain intervals. In old hoOBes, where these insects 
abound, they may be heard in warm weather during the 
wliole day. The noise exactly resembles that produced 
bj lapping moderately with the nail upon the table ; and 
ihen familiarized, the insect will answer very readily 
e tap of the nail." 

Anna. — "What does it make (he noise for? 
, Papa. — It is merely a call to its acquaintance ; and 
I no answer be returned in one place, it repeats it 
b another. 

Henry. — I dare say many of the wonderful tales, 
nrbich amuse and terrify the ignorant, of hobgoblins, and 
ptosis, and haunted houses, originated in the sounds 
produced by little insects of this sort. 

Papa. — I have no doubt of it ; and this may serve to 
shew the importance of an acquaintance with natural his- 
tory as a corrective to snperstitious fears- 
There are other noises made by insects on which we 
cannot now enlarge ; for they, as well as the superior 
animals, are influenced hy fear, anger, sorrow, joy, and 
love ; and are often capable of making their passions 
known by appropriate sounds. I will only mention one 
more, the squeaking of the Sphinx Alropos, or death's- 
head hawk-moth, which is one of the few hpidopterous 
insects capable of producing noise. This insect which, 
like the death-watch, exites great trepidation and alarm 
among the ignorant vulgar, when it walks, and more 
particularly when it Is confined, sends forth a strong and 
sharp cry resembling that of a mouse, but more plaintive 
and melancholy. Naturalists are not agreed as to its 
manner of producing this sound ; but the opinion of 
Reaumur, who thought that it came from the mouth, 
and that it was produced by the friction of the palpi 
against the tongue, seems most probably true: for he 
found that when, by means of a pin, he unfolded the 
spiral tongue, the cry ceased; but as soon as it was 
rolled up again between the palpi, it was reuewed. 
_ Henrv. — Do you know, Anna, what renders 
m VOL. VI. c c 
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little animal such an object of terror ? Its plaintive cry 
is one thing ; but another, which points it out as the sure 
harbinger of pestilence and death, is a mairk — ^like a 
deatKs'head — upon its back ! Z* Z. 



PISCRIPTION OF BRITISH TREES. 

No. XI. 

Thb Alder — Betula Alnus. 

This tree is elassed by Linnseiis with Birch, in 
Mbnoecia Tetrandria, ttie male/and female flowers being 
separate on the same plant. Withering places it in 
Tetrandria Digynia, four stamens and two pistils. The 
leaf is in shape not unlike the Hazel, but easily distin- 
guished from it, being smooth and glazed. The flower 
is green, the seed a sort of small cone. 

<' The Alder is gienerally planted for coppice wood, to be cut 
down every ninth or tenth year for poles. The tree will grow to 
the height of about thirty-five or forty feet, and its timber is veiy 
valuable for works intended to lie constantly under water, where 
it will harden and last for ages. In Flanders and in Holland it is 
raised in abundance for the purpose of making piles for the support 
of buildings erected in moist and boggy places.'' — Huster. 

' " Alnus, the Alder, is of all others the most faithful lover of 
watery and boggy places, and those most despised weeping parts, or 
water-galls of forests; crassis paiudibus Aim; for in better and drier 
ground they attract the moisture from it and injure it. There is a 
black sort more affected to woods and drier grounds, and bears a 
black berry, not so frequently found. The shadow of this tree does 
feast and nourish the very grass which grows under it ; und being 
set and well plashed, is an excellent defence to the banks of rivers ; 
so as I wonder it is not more practised about the Thames to fortify 
and prevent the mouldering of the walls from the violent weather 
they are exposed to."— Evelyn. 

** The Alder will not live in a chalky soil. Grass grows well 
beneath its shade. The wood is soft and brittle. Women's shoe- 
heels, ploughmen*s clogs, cogs for mill-wheels, and many turners' 
articles are made of it. Th^ ^rk yields a red colour — with the 
addition of copperas, a blaclT Iff is also used to dye brown, par- 
ticularly thread, and for colours to flb saddened with copperas. It 
i» principally usud.Jikf ,.t||i^ia|^|^^ ftain their nets. In the High 
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lands of Scolknd the boughs, cut in the summer, spread OTer the 
fields, &Dd left during the winter to rot, are found to answer as 
manure. The catkins dye green. If planted in a low meadow, the 
ground sunoundiiig it will become boggy; whereas, if Ash be 
planted, the roots uf which penetrate a great way, and run near the 
surface, the ground will become lirm and dry. In Japan the 
■ .,1 '•_■" 






e black, and sold ready dried. — Withehirg. 



" Of old they made boats of the greater part of Ihii tree, and 
excepting Noah's Ark, the first vessels we read of were made of this 
material. 



" And aa then, so now, are over-grown Alders frequently sought 
after for such buildings as lie continually under water, where it will 
harden like a very stone; whereas, being kept in an unconslsmt 
temper, it rots immediately, because its natural humidity is of so 
near affinity with its adventitious, as Scaliger asoigns the cause, 
Vitruvius tells us, that the morasses about Ravenna in Italy were piled 
with this timber to superstruct upon, and highly commends it. I 
find also they used it under that famous bridge at Venice, the 
Bialto, which passes over the Grand Canal, bearing a vast weight. 
Joan. Banhinus pretends, that in tract of time it turns to stone ; 
which perhaps it may seem to be, as well as other aquatics, where 
it meets with some lapidescenl quality in ihs earth and water. — 

" The poles of Alder are as useful as those of Willow j but the 
coals far exceed them, especially for gunpowder. The wood is 
likewise tiseful for piles, pumps, hop'potes, water-pipes, troughs, 
sluices, &c. Tlie bark is precious for dyers, and some tanners and 
leather-dressers use it, and with it and tlie fmit, instead of galls, tliey 
make ink. The fresh leaves alone applied to the naked sole of the 
foot, infinitely refresh the surbated traveller. The bark macerated 
in water, with a little rust of iron, makes a black dye, which may 
also be used for ink. As to other uses, the swelling bunches which 
DOW and then found in the old trees, afford the inlayer pieces 
enriously chambleted and very hard. — Evelyn. 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



Os the wild heath of nature cast, 
I wandered far and wandered long; 

And found but vanity at last 

In natuie's paths, For all were wrong. 



^ 
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I knew not then the living way 
Which leads to true and lasting bliss ; 

Knew not Hwas folly led astray. 
To seek it in a wodd like this. 

Sow often had I sprung to gr^et 
The meteors dancing here and there ; 

How often ran with eager feet 
To follow what appeared so fair. 

The eye of God beheld his child — 
That eye of lore which cannot sleep, 

Looked on the wanderer and smiled 
Nor ceased to watch, nor failed to keep- 

At length he sent a gracious word. 
Which bid the weary heart rejoice ; 

That blessed sound the wanderer heard. 
And said, ^ It is my Father's voioek*' 

I tunned to see from whence it came. 
When, lo ! a wond*rous cross appeared. 

Whereon in sorrow, sin, and shamci- 
Hung He who had my spirit cheered. 

JehoYah*s radiant glory shone 

Around that patient sufferer^ head ; 

Brightly it beamed and beamed idone 
For all the meteor fires had fled. 

1 heard it said, my sins had nailed 
The Tictim to th* accursed tree: 

I heard his merits had prevailed 
To open heaven wide to me. 

Then tears that give the heart relief 

Began alternately to roll, 
I ^ept — my soul was pierced with grief; 

I wept— for joy possessed my soul. 

I looked again — exalted high, 
Was he who on the cross had hung: 

I saw his throne of majesty, 
I heard Ms praise by angels suog^ 
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And now my happiness I found, 

Andy folded to my Father's breast, 
I live to point to all around 

The wanderer's everlasting rest. Iota. 



THE MISSIONARY'S PRAYER. 

Spirit of celestial grace, 
Shine on this benighted soul — 

Bend the proud and stubborn spirit^ 
Bend it to thy soft con trout. 

We with faint and faltering accents 
Have essayed to tell the tale — 

But, without thy gracious blessing. 
Nothing can our words prevail. 

'Tis the tale so big with mercy, 

Angels stoop'd from heaven to hear- 
But man insensible receives it 
On a closed and careless ear. 

Holy Spirit, aid our efforts. 
Wake him from the sleep of sin : 

Cold ourselves, we cannot warm him — 
light thy gentle fires within. 

Softly breathing on his bosom 
Wake his soul and bid him live : 

It is ours to ask the blessing — 
It is only thine to give. 



SWEETEST IN DEATH, 

There was a pale, a gentle flower- 
No sun-beam ere had kiss'd before 

A thing so sweet, so fair — 
It grew untill'd, it grew alone, 
Nor ever by its side was one 

That seem'd to be its peer. 

c c 3 



It was not where the dew-drops lay, 
It was Aot where d^ sub-beams pky^ 

Blossom'd that lovely tfain^— 
'Twas where t^ winter wind was cofd. 
And summer heats their thunders roU'd, 

And clouds hung, menacing. 

It was upon the dreary space 
Of an unsheltered wilderness^ 

That grew that gentle flower — 
It bore the briar, it bore the the thorn — 
But never, never had it borne 

A single flower before. 

And there it grew, and there it grew^ 
Whether the winds^ of winter l^ew, 

Or summer thunders roU'd — 
Shining in peerless- beanly there, 
The only good, the only &ir^ 

And lovely to behold. 

But 'twas not till a foe more rude 
And pitiless than storm or flood, 

Came of that desert forth,. 
And, loathing of its beauty, press*d 
A villain foot upon its breast, 

And crushed it to fte earth — 

It was not until east away, 

And bruis'd and broken^ ftdl^n it lay 

With stem and branches riven — 
That, sweetest in- tiie deepest grief, 
The perfume of its wounded leaf 

Exhal'd itself to Heaven. 

Was such the fate, and such the charm, 
Of Aaron's Rose, or Gilead's Balm ? 

Or tell it we of One, 
Fair where was nothing fair beside, 
But never, never till he died^. 

In all his sweetness known? 
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WRITTEN, AFTER READING THE MEMOIRS OF 

MISS JANfe TAYLOR. 

I FEEL thy pensive mood IF stealing, 
O'er my bosom's inward feelti^ 
Gifted S[»rit — now on high 1 
Yet, why heaves the oppressive sigh, 
And this the only theme ; that thou wert bom to die. 

To die-^ah I nOf tl^ saiitted Spirit 
Only now dotb life inherit^ 
All the bliss of Heaven is thine. 
All the mourner's task is mine. 
And o'er thine hallowed urn I liow Che cypress twine. 

Long had thy pen my heart instmctetf, 
Sti^ght to its inmost t^oughtia^ cDndtietied, 
"Efe that I met thee, — just to see^^^ 
And, oh 1 the sight was exstacy — 
An gentle virtues meet^ and sweetly blend in thee^ 

Such dwell not long embodied Either ; 
I watched them upwaYd' soaritig thiiHn^, 
Silent, I looi'd with boding Kmot, 
Lest that the hour was dTaiirti!Bg^Adar^ 
When I for thee should ^ed thift tributai^ tearv 

Oh ! could thy virtues' loveliest vest--" 
Deign on my bosom's form to rest — 
Enwrapp'd with such attire, 
I would not ask tiny fyrfe— 
Titter by fav for thee—sthing with ethereal' wii«. 

Now, clothed with spotless puiity,^ 
Allied to heavenly majesty^ 
Thy harp, attuned before. 
Its sweetest lays shall pour 
Before thy Saviour's throne, with angels evermore. 

Upsiison. 



REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

Izram, a Mexican Tale, and other Poems, By Cliar- 
lotte Elizabeth, aiitbor of Osric, &c. J. Nbbet. 
1826. Price &. 

We have great pleasure in announciog to our young 
friends aDother work by the sweet christian poet who calls 
herself Charlotte Elizabeth. It is so seldom aiiy poetic 
fiction appears which they will at once like to read and 
be the better for reading, we cannot but hope the pious 
author will give them many such opportunities of relaxa^ 
lion from severer studies. We cannot say we like the 
story of this poem better than Osric, because there was 
something in the simplicity and pathos of that which 
particularly pleased us : but we like the poetry better. 
The account Izram gives of himself is very beautiful. 
Were it not too long for our space, we should like to 
insert the whole passage. We find it difficult to extract 
from the long poem a short specimen that will do justice 
to the whole, and therefore prefer giving one of the 
smaller pieces that make up the volume ; one of several 
that are equally good. The principal part of the volume 
is the Mexican Tale — descriptive of scenes and circum- 
stances with which we are so little familiar, they may, 
perhaps, not at tirst seem natural. But we suppose, 
&om the continued choice of the same subjects, that the 
author has been herself familiar with them, and paints 
the things she remembers : in such a case the novelty 
gives to the description but the greater interest. 

THE MARINER'S MIDNIGHT HYMN. 
O TUOU, who didst prepare 

The ocean's caverned cell, 
AaA led the gnlhering water there 

To meet and dwell; 
Toised in our reeling bark, 

On this lumultuou) sea. 
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I ways, O Laid, nc mark, 



Tbj wond'rci 

And sing ti 
How terrible art tbou 

In all thy wonders shewn; 
Though veiled is that eternal brow, 

Tliy steps unknown: 
Invisible to sight, 

But, oh, to faith how near! 
Beneath the gloomiest cloud of night 

Thou beamest here. 
Bome on the darkening wave, 

In measured sweep we ^o, 
Nor dread th' unfuthomahle giave 

That yawns below ; 
For He is nigh, who Irod 

Amid that foamiug spray, 
Whose billows owned th' incaraale Oo4, 

And died away. 
1.6 1 slumber's balmy seal 

Imprint our tranquil eyes. 
Though deep beneath the watei^ steal, 

And swelling rise: 
Though swells the cooflueDt tide, 

And beetles far above — 
We know in whom our souU confide, 

With fearless love, 
Snatch'd from a darker deep, 

And waves of wilder foam. 
Thou, Lord, those trusting noula tiilt keep. 

And waft them home — 
Home, where no tempests sound. 

Ho angry waters roar. 
Nor troublous billows beuve around 

The peaceful shore. 

HJt Companion for Pilgrims, kc. fire. London. Nisbet, 
1825. Price a*. 
This little book is, as it professes to be, a selection of 
Hymns, not we believe originals, of Texts, and short 
Meditations upon them, one for each week in the year. 
If there is nothing in it particularly to admire, there is 
ootbing to object to. We tliiuk it may be a very ac- 
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ceptable present to the pious poor. We do not mean to 
the poor exclusively, but we believe it is to them, that 
tbis sort of brief periodical reading is most acceptable. 

The Christian Hearer. By the Rev. Edward Bicker- 
steth. Seeley and Son, London. 1826. Price 5i. 
Fob the truth and piety of this work, the name rf 
the Author is a better pledge than any opinioa we caa 
give. That the preaching of the Gospel is an important 
mbsion received in direct command from Heaven, 
we suppose, a truth uncontested by any who accept 
the written word of God : and if there be a command 
to preach to all, there must be a reciprocal duty, 
implied, though not expressed, for all to listen. Wo 
are aware there is at this time, a great propensity to 
sermon-going; we imagine there is in human nature' 
itself, a disposition to prefer it to other more important 
exercises of devotion. To be convinced that it is pre- 
ferred, we need but to cast our eye over an ordinary con- 
gregation, brought together to hear a popular preacher. 
During the prayers, mark the listless lounge, the vacant, 
if not wandering eye — the half-impatient, half-enduring 
expression, with which the congregation seem to be 
waiting for what they came for. When alt are seated 
for the sermon, mark again the attitude of mute and_ 
deep attention — the eye intently fixed — the emotions of 
paio or pleasure, approbation or offence, that wail upon 
the preacher's words. It is impossible to doubt that the 

L greater part of the congregation, perhaps of most congre* 
gations, come to church to hear and not to worship. 
Should this be so! But never let us depreciate ot. 
neglect the preached Gospel. The bosom of piety knowf 
what needful warning, what holy encouragement, wl 
sweet consolation it is used to gather from the lips 
these messengers of Heaven : so much, that rather thaS' 
forego it, every temporal advantage of situation will 
be often sacrificed ; and justly — while the blessing of 
Heaven so peculiarly attending it to the conversion of. 
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I the careless, passes heavy condemnatioii on all who wil- 
lingly ueglect it. 

Tbere is still, to the youag Christian especially, a 
warning needed, not to mistake the love of hear- 
ing sermons for a love of religion, nor the habit of 
hearing them for a proof of devotion. There is some- 
thing in the excitation of a sermon that our hnman 
nature loves — it draws tears that are not of sorrow, 
and excites terrors that are not of conviction — the 
spirit goes away fervid, but not broken; gratified, 
bat not amended. Send us to our closets, to commune 
with God for the same length of time upon the same 
subject, and the task perhaps would be disgusting and 
wearisome to us. Yet we must — we hope we are not 
wrong — we must put meditation and prayer before hear- 
ing, in the scale of religious exercises, as to duty and 
as to utility. "We speak only against an inordinate pre- 
ference of this duty, privilege, pleasure — call it either, 
for it is all — and mean but to iotimate that the tendency 
among us now is rather to overvalue than to neglect it. 
It is on these points, the manner of hearing sermons to 
advantage, and the many possibilities of hearing without 
advantage, that we think the above work so particularly 
good, containing beside many pions and useful observa- 
tions on other matters. 



Therb ia a. pleasing Chriaimaa custom in Germany. Tlie children 
make Utile presents lo their parents and to eacli other, and the pa- 
rents to their children. For three or four monthj before Christmas 
the girls are all busy, and the boys save up their pocket money to 
buy these presents. What the present is lo be is cautiously kept 
secret; and the girls have a world of contrivances lo conceal it — 
such as working when they are out on visits, and the others are not 
with thetn— getting up in the morning before day-light, &c. Then, 
on the evening before Chrislmas day, one of the parlours Is lighted 
up by the children, into which the pnrenls must not enter; a great 
yew bough is fastened on the table at a little distance from the wall, 
B multitude of little tapers are fixed in the bough, but uot so as to 
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bum it till they are nearly consumed, and coloured paper.bangs and 
flutters from the twigs. Under this bough the children lay- out in 
great order the presents they mean for their parents, still concealing 
in their pockets what they intend for each other. Then the parents 
are introduced, and each presents his little gift ; they then bnng out 
the remainder one by one from their pockets, and present them 
with kisses and embraces. All their little treasures on which so 
much pleasurable Jabour has been expended, are reciprocally given, 
and the fond parental approval bestowed on patient industry and 
self-denial, causes their beaming looks, their sparkling eyes — parents 
and children are mutually happy — it is a joyful scene. The shadow 
of the bough and its appendages on the wall, and arching over on 
the ceiling, make a pretty picture ; and then the raptures of the vay 
little ones, when at last the twigs and their needles began to take 
fire and <nap— all are delighted. On the next day (Christmas day) in 
the great parlour, the parents lay out on the table the presents for' 
their children. A scene of more sober joy succeeds ; as on this day, 
after an old custom, the mother says privately to each of her daugh- 
ters, and the father to his sons, tliat which he bas observed most 
praiseworthy, and that most faulty in their conduct. N. 

ANTIPATHY OF PLANTS. 

The ancients were firmly persuaded that there was a sympathy in 
plants, as well as in animals. ** The Vine," says one of their authors, 
«<by a secret antypathy in nature, especially avoids the cabbage, if it 
has room to dedine from it ; but in case it cannot shift away, it diet 
for very grief." Pliny says, " Coleworts (Cabbages) and the Vi|i# 
have so mortal a hatred to each other, that if a vine stand near a 
Colewort, it will be sensibly perceived that the Vine shrinks awa]^ 
from it; and yet the Colewort, which causes the Vine thus to letira 
and die, if it chance to grow near Oriean, Marjoram, or Cyclamen, 
will soon wither and die in its turn. The cause is evident — for 
where two plants are neighboured that require the same juices tQ 
support them, the weaker must give way to the one that bas the 
greater power to suck up the nutritious moisture. 

PAUL'S CROSS. 

St. Paul's Cross was a pulpit of wood, covered with lead in' the 
form of a cross, and mounted on several flights of stone steps, and 

{>laced about the middle of St Paul's church-yard, in which more 
earned men appeared, and out of which more sound and good 
divinity had been delivered, than perhaps any one pulpit since the 
first preaching of the Gospel could ever glory in.--4Fiifcr*« ^Stf^r* 
ings of the Cl^gy* 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 



1 At the time that Agesilaua came (o the throne, tb© 
)partans were involved in quarrel with the Persians, 
vbo, during; the Peloponnesian war, had been so much 
their friends, and assisted them with money for payment 
of their forces. In the rebellion of Cyrus against his 
«tder brother Artaserxes, the LacedEemonians had taken 
part in the unsuccessful enterprises of the former, leav- 
ing of course in the latter a resentful enemy^ and it was 
then that the Ten Thousand, the remnant of the army 
sent fo the assistance of Cyrus, -made their memorable 
retreat under Xenophon, through the enemy's country. 
This hostility towards Persia proved eventually the de- 
•trnction of Lacedeemoiiian sovereignty in Greece; .fli 
tiie Asiatic princes found the best means of lowering the 
pride of Sparta, was by reviving the power of the rival 
they had assisted her tu destroy. Assistance was ac- 
oordinglyoffered to Athens — the free Greek cities in Asia, 
of which Sparta was the protector, were attacked, and 
Seets sent out, to the great alarm of the Greek cities on 
_ die coasts. In this emergency, Agesilaus was declared' 
TOL. VI. D d 
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general of Greece; and accompanied by Lysander and a 
considerable army, sailed for Asia. The restless and 
ambitious spirit of Lysander, and the consequent jea- 
lousies of Agesilaus, much impeded their progress ; till 
Lysander, in disguise, returned to Greece, resolving 
there to avenge himself of the king, and if possible to 
revolutionize the government — that he, the most distin- 
guished man of Sparta, might no longer be excluded 
from the government by the laws of hereditary succes- 
sion. As none of his schemes were executed, or even 
discovered till after his death, it is not necessary to 
repeat them. 

Agesilaus, meantime, was pursuing successfully the 
Asiatic war. The Persians had recourse to money, the 
only arms with which they were successful against 
Europe, and large sums were offered to Agesilaus for 
a peace. Finding that general was not to be bribed, 
emissaries were sent over to Greece, by means of the 
same weapons to excite such tumults and dissentions as 
should compel the Spartan army to return. In this they 
succeeded to their utmost wishes. Warfare was pro- 
voked between Sparta and Thebes, a city of Boeotia, and 
now one of the leading states of Greece. Lysander, happy 
to be again employed, though advanced in years, led the 
Spartan forces to the invasion of Boeotia, expecting to 
be followed by another army under Pausanias^ the second 
king. Impatient of the slowness of his colleague, he sent 
letters to Pausanias, informing him when he expected to 
arrive at a city called Haliartus, and conjuring him to 
meet him there. These letters were intercepted by the 
enemy ; the defence of the city was committed to their. 
Athenian allies, and the Thebaus marched forth to meet 
the enemy. Lysander appeared before Haliartus in the 
night; when the day dawned and no news arrived of 
JPausanias, he resolved to attempt a surprise : as he drew, 
near the walls and perceived it all quiet, his hopes rose 
high, when suddenly the gates were thrown open, aod 
ihe troops from within issued forth and. attacked them 
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with SO much fury, that Lysander was immediately killed, 
and before bis soldiers could recover the shock, the The- 
bans attacked in the rear, and totally dispersed them, 
with the loss of a thousand men. Pausanias, when news 
of the disaster reached him, hastened to the spot; aad 
fioding himself too weak lor contention, recovered by 
treaty the dead body of bis general, and consented to 
retire from Boeotia; but his having done so was so offen- 
sive to the Spartans, that he was obliged to relinquish 
hb royalty to escape a trial, and retire to private life. 
The facility with which a prince who was considered 
to have betrayed his trust was dethroned in Sparta, 
U one of the remarkable peculiarities of their history. 
An ill-fought battle, a disgraceful treaty, or the sus- 
picion of intriguing with au enemy, subjecting the 
king to be brought to trial, we find them perpetually 
yielding up their royalty rather than risk the sen- 
tence of the law, and their legitimate successors quietly 
assuming their places. We have already spoken of 
the character of Lysaiider. His meoiory was greatly 
revered in Sparta for the services he had rendered fais 
country. The love of glory in him was accompanied by 
a Spartan contempt of wealth; and though he had much 
opportunity of enriching himself, he died in extreme 
poverty. It is told that after his death some Spartans 
of rank, who were contracted to his daughters, refused 
to marry them because they had no money; for which 
the Ephori fined them heavily, alleging that it was dis- 
graceful to prefer the daughters of a rich family to those 
of a virtuous one. If this was the case, the laws of Ly- 
curgus must have undergone some change before this 
time — as by them it was enacted that no woman should 
have any portion, in order to prevent such preference of 
wealth. 

Agesilaufi, meantime, having subjected great part of 
the coast, determined to march into the interior of Per- 
sia, and to avenge the wrongs that Gr^oe had sometime 
suffered from A^is. When on the point of carryin 
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project into execution, he received a Scyntale, conw 
manding him to return to the defence of his countrjir 
Agesilaus, whose Rchemes of glory were ulways 
riont to his counlry'ii will, immediately relinquished bia 
oonquests and returned to Greece. Agesipolis, the son 
ofPausanias, being a minor, (he office of general anj- 
protector was given to his uncle Arislodemus, who had 
already an army in the lietd. Agesilaus, though himsetf 
itntirely disa[>prov!ng of (he war, oheyed (he commaiid 
of the Epfaori, and led another into Boeolia. On the dajF 
that he reached it, the sun was eclipsed, and he received 
news of the defeat of his brother in law, Pisander, coin* 
nanding the Spartan fleet. Afraid lest this news shouU 
discourage his troops in ihe approaching conflict, he gavfe . 
OBt, (hat a courier had brought liim news of a great viot 
tory gained by Pisander, on account of which he saorir 
ficed to the god», and sent portions of the sacrifice to ■ 
bit friends, wearing u garland on his head, with the vsm 
testimonies of joy, admitting that Pisander had fallen ia 
the battle. Alter a victory obtained at Chteronea, Co* 
rinth became the seat of war, a small stale lying betwe^ 
the contending parties. Successful upon the wbol^t 
Agesilaus returned to Sparta; but the reviving power ot 
Athens induced him again to turn his attention to tho 
sovereigns of Asia, to propitiate them on the side of 
Sparta. In all these domestic wars, the troops nrAlheu, 
disabled as they had been for further contest on their 
own account, had appeared in the ranks of Sparta'* 
enemies; while their fleet was again becoming formid- 
able under the command of Conon. A treaty, not allot J 
gether consistent with Spartan ideas of honour, was mad* ^ 
with Persia; but Spartan principles had begun, ere this, 
to cede to convenience and necessity, and we find then 
gradually adapting themselves to the habits and condaot 
of other nations, thus preparing a termination of that 
greatness and glory they owed entirely, to their estraoi^ 
dinary institutions, and the consequent characl^T of (heir 
^i^fU. The stales of Greece were iu part incliaed* 
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gregrtCT<fti«. TWfcq mA Alkemt, t er iM t « 

in Ibe coBHsfiBs, aad ^ns ■ nn ile i yo w J to 

naiaUin Ae peace 

1^ grow M g ewmnBuiec of Tkb«s to c^uoIIt «t. 
fenstre lo Alfeos and to Laced s^mon, undtf tiKow 
banners it had been accnstotaed alteniiitply to ToUow, «x 
an ally too veak for utdepeodence. Bui TbeSos hmd 
now fonnd a hero of her own, of distinguis^bed titmv in 
Grecian stonr, and appeared as Ibeir n\a\ in glorv. 
Cleombrolus, vitb an armv of 13,000 mon. uttt>nii>1tHl tti 
enter Btrolia ; bat EpamiuoDdas, the Thoban hem, sciwd 
(he passes, and forced him to pass round by \*hoi;i». 
After some negotiations and a broken truce, they tViuiid 
Epamitiondas at Leuetra prepurcd to recrive Ihrni. 
Though inferior lo the enemy lio was ifswlveil to llRht ; 
and that be might have none with him who were no! rn- 
I jolved to conquer, he made prooluinalioii Ihut nil mlgV 
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depart who chose it; of which the Thespians and tnatijr 
others availed themselves to leave him. lie then prer 
pared himself for battle, placing all his chosen troops oB 
one side, and those he could not depend upon on the 
other. The former he commanded themself ; and to th* 
latter gave directions that when they found the enemy'i 
charge too heavy for resistance, they should retire si owIy,r 
•o as to expose to them a sloping front. Cleombrotos^ 
and his Spartans advanced with great vigour to Ihf 
charge; but as they pressed upon the wing that slowlj' 
drew back, Epaminondas charged them in flank aiu| 
front. Cleorabrolus fell, and the battle was decided, bj 
the entire defeat of the Spartans, with the loss of 4000 
men, while of the Thebaus 300 only felt. The honot^T- 
of the battle of Leucira is given entirely to llie skill sib4 
courage of the Theban general, on which indeed thf- 
fate of these battles generally depended : Sparta Iqst hf. 
it the sovereignty of Greece, which, through great atw 
glorions struggles, coupled with much injustice and op 
pression, she had maintained for nearly five hundred 
years. B.C. 371. 

When the Ephori received in Sparta the news of tl 
defeat, they were superintending the Gynic solemnities 
and though all the consequences of the loss were suffi 
ciently apparent, they would not interrupt or adjoi 
festival, sending advice of the battle only to those whoq 
relatives had fallen. The next moruing, the parent^ 
and children, and nearest relatives of those who wOf 
killed, assembled iu the publick places, shook hands a 
GOUgratulated each other and themselves on the t 
of their children : while the families of those who haf) 
escaped, concealed themselves for shame ; or if obliged 
to go abroad, appeared in tattered clothes, their armf 
folded, and their eyes fixed upon the ground. For cen 
tnries, the Spartan arms had never known defeat, ani 
great of course was the grief and consteruatioa that 
ensued. By the existent laws, such citizens as fled fro^' 
-the battle were degraded from all honours, and^ oblis 
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I9 appear in garments patched with various coloDra, to 

I kBV6 (he half only of ihMr faces shaven, and to submit to 

|ffi beaten by any one who met them, without resistance. 

io execute now Ibis law, would have involved in dis- 

' -^irace the whole remaining force of Sparta. In ihia 

[ emergency, the king Agesilaus was proclaimed sole le- 

' gi«lator, with power to alter or suspend the laws at his 

pteasure. The aged king came forth with great gravity 

irom the temple into the place of publick assembly, and 

St once to meet the present diSlculty and save the inati- 

tatious of Lycurgus, pronounced, " Let the laws sleep 

for this day, but to-morrow let them resume their full 

power." And though now old and lame, he led forth an 

army to repair, aa well as he could, the mischief that had 

befallen. 

Opportunity was immediately taken by the injured 
■tates to rebuild their cities and restore their laws ; aad 
it was not long before Epamlnondas appeared on the 
territories of Lacedsemoo, where no hostile foot had ever 
before ventured to approach ; and was seen even before 
Sparta itself, that till this time had never heard the sound 
of war. In a condition so new, Agesilaus took the com- 
mand, disposed the citizens with so much skill, aad s<i 
bravely opposed the enemy wherever they attempted to 
enter, that Epaminondas was compelled to retire, wasting 
only tfae country as he went. One other honour, how- 
ever, the Thebau won upon the decHotng glory of Sparta, 
before he leA their territories —that of rebuilding the 
city of Messene, and recalling the ancient inhabitant* 
from the place in which they had taken refuge, when, 
three hundred years before, the Spartans had destroyed 
it, and restoring them to the possessions of their fathers. 
We find the Spartans after the battle of Leuctra, tbe 
star of their glory rapidly declining before the increas- 
ing glory of the Theban Epaminondas. In their distress, 
they had recourse to their rival for assistance, and 
whether from generosity or from fear of the growing 
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consequence of Thebes, Alhens sent immediate suo- 
oDure, under command of Iphicrates. The Locedi 
monians, alarmed for the very existence of their stata, 
made every exertion for restoring their affairs. Tbey 
■olicited their allies in Greece, freed as many of their' 
Helotes as were disposed to bear iirms, and sought the 
assistance of Dionysius the Sicilian king, who ordered 
two thousand Gauls and S|janiards to prepare themselve* 
for passing into Greece. This is the first time we ha?e' 
had occasion to mention these nations — an extension of' 
the limits of history to the western extremity of Europe. 
As we have remarked throughout, the first appearance 
of every new and more remote people on the field of 
history, is always by their interference with the old es- 
tablished kingdoms, whose story we are proceeding with, 
So now, before Spain and Gaul have a history of their 
own, we hear of them as soldiers, hired by the king of' 
Sicily, in aid of his allies of Greece. We are told after^' 
wards that they did great service there, and at the end 
of the campaign, were sent home bountifully rewarded-. 
After five years of indecisive warfare, the king ofJ 
Persia again mediated a peace in Greece. It was on«i 
of short duration. Epaminondas soou found excuse to' 
renew the attack upon Peloponnesus, but not with hi»' 
former success; owing chiefly to the vigorous defencft 
of the Athenians, who came to defend their forme* 
enemies. Epaminondas, unwilling to return with less- 
ened reputation, determined at every risk to give battlo 
to the enemy ; and so well ordered the attack, that thft 
Thebans would have gained an easy victory. Lad he noC 
imprudently exposed his person to the assaults of tfa^ 
enemy. These knew well that the power of Thebe*' 
had commenced, and would probably terminate, with ths'< 
valour of their hero. Every one aimed at him in parti^ 
cular, and he was covered with darts, many of which hft' 
drew out of his body and shot back again to those thai 
sent them. At last, a Spartan struck bim in the breaif 
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^lUh a javelin, with so much force, that it broke and left 
tlie iron in bis breast: be fell, and a new and violent 
contefit arose round bis badv: tbc Thebans g'ained pos- 
session of it, but wilL ibe loss of their best ofticers. 
P«ace was now again concluded. 
H Agesilaiis, ibe veteran king of Spsirto, at upwards 
I ff eigbtj years of age, was still, it seems, so mucb in 
lore yiHb war, that as soon as tbe pence was concinded 
IB Greece, he accepted the invitation of Tacbos, king of 
Egypt, to command tbe Greek mercenaries in his service. 
It is told ibat, " as soon as be arrived in Egypt, all (be 
great oflicers of tbe kingdom came to pay their compli- 
ments to him at his landing: his great reputation bad 
raised tbe expectation of the whole country, who (locked 
to see him: but when they found, instead of the great 
prince they looked for, a little old man of contemptible 
presence, wilbout all ceremony lying on the grass, bis 
hair uncombed, and bis clothes thread-bare, they fell into 
laughter and scorn of him, crying out, that the old pro- 
Terb was made good, the mountain had brought forth a 
mouse. They were much scandalized at bis insensibility 
and rudeness, as tbey thought it, who, when the presenta 
Htuatly offered to strangers of distinction were made 
him, of all manner of provisions, took only the meal, the 
calves, and the geese, but rejected Ibe sweet-meats, the 
confections and perfumes- and when they urged him to 
tbe acceptance of them, he said tbey might carry them 
to bis slaves, the Helotes. It is said be was taken witfa 
nothing he saw in Egypt so much as wilb the Papyrus, so 
proper for garlands by reason of tbe smoothness and 
plensautness of ils rind ; atid when he left Egypt, ha 
de«red the king to let him carry some of it home with 
him. Agesilaus, for some lime, did good service to the 
king Tacbos, but afterwards for some reason that does 
not appear, changed sides and fought with his competitor 
against him. Having received from the latter a lai^e 
tvtta in reward for his service, be embarked for Felopon- 
I, aad died ou the passage, in the 84tb year of bu 
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Bge. During a reign oT 41 years, he had acquired a dis- 
tiDguished name for virtue, courage, and patriotiue. 
B.C. 362. 

Archidamus succeeded his father, a prince alreadjT 
distinguished in a battle honourably won in the late wi 
called by the name of the tearless battle, because 
Spartan fell in it. We oannot but be struck with tiri 
great change (hat was taking place in the character i 
conditions of the Spartans. In the late reign, when 
■ee their king fighting for hire in a foreign army — t 
now again, when we nre told of Archidamus, that 
lived abroad because he did not like the customs of 
country, affecting to live freely and without restrainlt 
and not conceiving that it affected a man's honesty ' 
what way he ate or drank. Gladly on this account 
took commaud of some forces sent by Sparta to aid ( 
Tarentines in Italy, where he was slain, after reigninj 
fifteen years. It is tuld, that hearing of tbe pride ai 
elation of tbe king of Mucedon by reason of victories I 
had gained, Archidamus sent him this message — "Sir, 
you will be pleased to measure your shadow, yon w 
uot find it a whit longer Ibau it was before." 

Macedon was at this time rising over the decliaii 
fortunes of the early Greek states, under the govenii 
of Philip — we notice it now but as it becomes 
with Lacedasmou. 

Agis succeeded to his father. It is told of hi 
when young be was sent ambassador to the court 
MacedoD. Philip seeing him alone, when other citi 
sent many deputies, said with contempt, " But one fro 
Spaita?" "Why, sir," answered Agis, "I was se 
but (o one." This king was the constant and determini 
enemy of Macedon, and roused the careless states 
Greece to make some resistance to the dangerous piw 
gress of Alexander. Id a decisive battle fought li 
Anlipater, the Spartans and their confederates wei 
completely vanquished, and Agis fell. Covered wil 
wounds, his soldiers were bearing him from the Iteld I 
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Wttle, till seeing; them on the point of being sarrounded, 
fas commanded them to set him down, and preseive 
themselves for their country. Alone, with a sword in 
his.hand, he fnnght upon his knees, liilling several of the 
enemy; till he was shot through with a dart and died. 

His reigc was but of nine years. B.C. 330. 

Agis was succeeded by his son, Eudamidas, a prince 
of noted wisdom and gentleness, who, during his supre- 
macy, vith some difiicnity maintained peace in Lacedte- 
mon, now eager to engage against the growing power 
of Macedon. Nothing is recorded of him hut some few 
wise sayings. The second king of Sparia, during these 
several reigns, was Cleomiuas, a prince of little name. 



REFLECTIONS 
ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 

2fta( we should be saved from our enemies. — Luke i. 71. 

They who expected the fulfilment of the promise made 

to Abrahan], did not understand the fulfilment when it 

kcame. We who expect the benefits promised in the 
fkispel,do not understand them when proposed to our ac- 
ceptance. Aq(1 the reason is the same with both. They 
expected to be saved from their enemies, and so do we 
— bnt we do not know, as they did not know, who 
those enemies are. Judah thought her enemies were 
the heathen lords, whoso trumpets, were for ever at her 
gales — the Assyrian who had rased her walls, or the 
Roman who exacted tribute of her sons. She did not 
know that her worse enemies were the idolatry that had 
averted from her the countenance of Abraham's God, 
and the iniquity that was about to send her children into 
banishment, and leave her laud a desert: so when the 
promised deliverer came, she received him not, nor un- 
derstood his errand. We do not know (hat our worst 
imy is oarselves. We take for an enemy whate:^ 
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<>ppose8 sdf — tke adversity that checks the cnrrent #f 
our earthliness — the porjisbroeut that waits apon oar 
mns — the death that is coming, and the judgment that 
will follow it. From 'these we would be saved* B«t 
we do not know that a greater enemy than these, is the 
very self that they oppose — the self-love, the self- will, 
the self-indulgence, the self-esteem, of which they are 
Bt once the offspring and the dread. When the Gospel 
comes to deliver us from these, the strange mistake 
appears. It is the well-beloved and cherished of our 
bosoms we are to part frbm — the unknown and unsiis- 
pectedenemies of our present and eternal welfare. While 
religion tells of redemption from the consequences of sin, 
sorrow, death, and misery eternal, we list the promise 
gladly, and look anxiously for its fulfilment. But when 
it would deliver us from our greater foe, the sin itself, 
the indulgence of it, the love of it — O then it is not 'the 
deliverance we wanted — we do not know these to be our 

enemies. 

• <• , i, 

I have forsaJcen my house, I have left mine heriioffe^ — 

Jer. xii. 7. 

It is feared, and by some, perhaps, with honest 
tsoncern for the interests of morality, that men will gcow 
careless under the influence of entire reliance on redeen*' 
ing mercy — safe in the love and favour of God, as tiiej 
l>elieve, they will be less mindful of the sin of which they 
fear not an eternal punishment. This cannot be, because 
ihe very grace that conveys an assurance of pardon, con- 
^feys a preference of right to wrong, and the freed spirit 
^1 pursue what it prefers. But there is yet another 
eecurity against this apprehended consequence. The 
eame faith that believes a part of the worcf of God, muet 
%elieve the. whole; and in all the pages of that book 
irhence we derive our confidence, there is nodiiog wrti' 
ten so tremendously plain, as the vengeance of Gk>d upoe 
Ihe sins of his own people, as a nation— of his belbvedyiM 
Mividuels^ li there be indeed anv that era 
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of ihetr condact in reliance on redeeming ^ce, O let 
them well consider these words, " I have forsLiken mine 
bouse, I have lefl mine inheritance." His own houne, 
bb family in a world of slran^ers~huw well, how long, 
bow tenderly beloved, let their whole story tell — lei the 
words of this chapter tell, than which human language 
can supply nothing so fond, so tender. " My heritage," 
" my portion," as if it were all he had. " The dearly 
beloved of my soul" — as if bis bosom's affections were 
concentrated on this single object. " 1 have forsaken" 
— *' I have left" — " I have bated it." Dwell but a mo- 
ment on this heart-moving picture. Words that we 
might add to it could but lessen the effect. And will 
*any reading iliis, venture to provoke a Being who so 
deals with what he loves? Think we ourselves more 
beloved than this i — More chosen, more precious, more 
secure than these.' Not only cannot words, it is impos- 
sible for imagination itself to go beyond; and yet these 
— No, it is impossible. He who believes any thing in the 
Bible, must believe it all: believing this, it is impossible 
for any one to sin, in confidence that he is accepted and 
beloved of God. God ends, indeed, with saying he will 
return and have compassion; but who will dare the in- 
termediate sentence, and make themselves partaker of 
Israel's rejection. 

And the barrel of meal wasted not, neither did the 
cruse of oil/ail. — I. Kings xvii. 16. 

The widow of Zarephath knew the Prophet was of 
God: she received the demand as if it came from God. 
What did it mean t She could not tell, nor did it sig" 
nify. She knew that God was just and good, and that 
was all there needed. If he meant to feed her, well;— 
if he meant to starve her, well. What else but well, 
from a God of goodness, to one who would obey him. 
She did not enquire ; her part was to obey — she did not 
hesitate; for she knew whom she obeyed. How do our 
Calt«rtng gpirits stand reproved bf^oce this beeutiliif 

fOL. VI. R « 
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example of anqnestioiiiog obedience; ao prompt, so siin^ 
pie. We say we must be prudent, we must calculate 
consequences, we must weigh the expediency of things 
—we have no promise of the interference of •Heaven 
to save us, in the ordinary course of human affairs, front 
the consequences that ordinarily follow on certain ac^ 
tions, certain modes of conduct — ^whatever our princi- 
ples may be, we must act in our earthly affairs like 
other men. If we have no command to the contrary, 
we must. Had the widow unbidden sacrificed the 
meal, she had likely starved. But if we have a com- 
mand — ^if the word of God, or the known will of God, 
bids xis to a thing, or bids us to avoid it, most certainly 
we are not to wait for human calculation. Had the 
widow done so, she and her only child had eaten their 
last cake and died ; for certainly it was not, on human 
calculation, necessary or wise to comply with the pro- 
phet's demand. Miracles have ceased — ^we have no 
promise of them now — things take their course, and we 
must act accordingly. The interposition of God in the 
affairs of his people has not ceased — we have an un- 
limited promise, that they who will do his will, shall 
want no manner of thing that is good — the course things 
take now, is the course they always did take, certain 
good resulting from obedience ; and if we would act 
accordingly, we should do no other than the widow of 
Zarephath did — obey, without waiting to calculate the 
consequences. She had no better security than we 
have — the known character of the God she served, his 
promise and his command. 

Ce iCest pas moi, mais la grace de Dieu qui est en moi. 

QuoiQUE nous fassions de bon et de vertueux, il faut 
que nous disions comme St. Paul, Ce n'est pas moi, 
c'est la gr^ce de Dieu qui est en moi. Arri^re de nous 
les discours et les sentimens, qui veulent partager la 
gloire de notre salut entre les forces de I'homme et la 
grftce de Dieu. Ce fftt la fousse m'^re, qui voulut cooper 
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I'eDfitnt en (!l-u\ ; la vraie mkre la deioanda tout entier. 
AuBsi la nature, qui est une fuusse mfere, fait tout ce 
quelle peut, pour s'allribuer au moius une partie du 
nouvel Uotniae, de ce bieoiieureu;; enfant, que la r6g6nfe- 
ratian foime dans lea fidfeles; mais la gr4oe le veut avoir 
sans division et sans parlage; et le grand, !e celeste 
Salomon, jugs en sa faveor. II declare qu'il n'y a 
qu'elle qui ait droit de r^clamer cet enfant splrituel. 
parce que c'est elle, qui Ini donne la naissance, et qui 
i'engendre entieremeut au dedans de nous, 

Dli Bosc. 



LKCTURES 
SAVIOUR'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

LECrUUE THE TWENTY-TBIRD. 

Or what man is there of yow, whom if his son ask 
bread, will he give him a stone? Or if he ask a fish, 
will he give him a serpent? Jf ye then, being evil, 
inow how to give good gifts unlo your children, how 
muck more shall your Father which is in heaven give 
good gifts to them that ask him. — Mat. vii. 9 — 11. 
Wk have said that were man really persuaded of bis 
>jidItion and his need, he would carry his petitions to 
le throne of mercy, on the mere report, the barest pos- 
^ility of there being there an answer and a remedy 
FQVJded. And that so he vill, that so he does in all 
ises of real convictiou, we have very Utile doubt, 
'be prayer of conviclion takes often, though not always, 
recedence of the prayer of faith ; and feeling himself 
Tetched, and feeling himself helpless, man will some- 
nies raise a cry to Heaven for mercy, before he has 
ay solid persuasion that he shall receive it, or k.nowB 
ay sufficient reason why he should. But this is not the 
■pr tbat God vould have; although ho answers it 
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/fall often', by imparting the grace that enables ns to offer 
him a better. Neither is it the prayer that becomes the 
disciples of Christ. Once' taught to call God our 
Father, and thinking of him as such, a donbting and 
mistrustful prayer becomes almost a sin— a sin against 
his faithfulness and love, and our own gratitude. Were 
God a stranger, that we did not know Jiim, a mutable 
being, that he might change his mind, or a limited sove- 
reign, that he should want the means, some uncertainty 
might reasonably attend our asking. And had no com- 
munication taken place between him and us, though we 
should still do well to try, we might feel much doubt as 
to the success of our petitions. We should then be in 
the condition of the imprisoned debtor, recollecting some 
rich relative who might liberate him, but with whom, 
having for a long time had no communication, having 
never sought him, or known him, or received offers and 
promises of service from him, he has no great reason to 
believe his application will be successful. If the extre- 
mity of necessity urges him to try a petition, he will do 
it doubtfully and with little confidence. But this is not 
the condition of any man who has the Gospel of mercy 
in his hand. He may not, alas ! have sought, or known 
the Being who now alone can serve him, stranger to his 
character, stranger to his presence. But still he has his 
promises, he has his offers— and therefore if he doubts 
of being heard, it is because he does not believe they 
are God's promises, or does not believe that God will 
keep them. Far less is such the condition of the dis- 
ciple of Christ, experienced already in his Father's love, 
accustomed to his mercies; and beside that from bis 
character he knows God cannot lie, from personal ex- 
perience of his truth he knows also that he does not lie. 
From such, under such circumstance, it is most just 
that God should not content himself with the hazarded 
cries of a mistrustful spirit, asking as it were at a ven- 
ture— -the pis aller of a bosom in despair, that not know- 
ing what else to do, will utter to Heaven an almofft 
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hopeless invocation. Such cries he hears, indeed, from 
those who as yet are strangers, and answers them by 
making himself known to the estranged prodigal as a 
Father to whom he may with confidence return. From 
those who are not strangers, from the adopted children 
of his family, he expects far other p a^ers and after re- 
iterating the promise, in terms pla and positive as 
they can be spoken, that whoeve a ks 1 11 eceive, and 
whoever seeks shall find, be goes o n the words of our 
text to argue with his disciples | o 1 e sonnbleness 
of the confidence he requires o he , nd the rational 
grouDds they have, over and above the immulabiiity of 
his word, ti be persuaded that their pniyers will not be 
rejected. He appeals to humanity itself, lo witness to 
the folly and perverseness of their mistrust ; and by the 
small rest of goodness in the corrupted creature, with 
the conduct that resulls from it, shows ihem what is to 
be expected i'rom him who is perfRct goodness. 

" If ye being evil." Corrupted as man is, there is yet 
a residue of kindness and truth in his bosom, as it re- 
gards his fellow-men; quite suRicieut to bespeak our 
confidence in his promises aud onr reliance on his love: 
under favourable circiimslauces, we act upon this perpe- 
taally, and without the least misgiving. The hungry 
children, waiting for such provision as the father makes, 
feel no apprehension lest he should provide something 
that Ihey cannot eat. When they come together to re- 
ceive their porlion, they do not hesitale before (hey fake 
it, lest it should be some poisonous or nnwholesome 
food. Nay, even with a stranger, we feel no such base 
suspicions. With all the ill we know of each other, and 
all the wrong we suffer at each other's hands, we fake 
with confidence the stranger's bread, and divide with 
vonlidence the stranger's fish; unless we have some posi- 
tive and sniEcient reason to mistrust him. And the 
reason of this must be, because upon experience we 
have learned that mail, being evil as life is, knows yet how 
to give good gifts to those that ask him ; niore especially 
K e 3 
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if they be his chUdren, dnd he their loving father. How 
much more — alas ! no — nor half so much of coniidenGe has 
God at the hands of his ungrateful children, all goodness 
as they know he is, all love as they have experienced him 
to be — not even so much confidence as they show in 
the often deceitful, often false, and treacherous beings 
of earth. 

This is a greater and a stranger sin than it at first sight 
may appear. Our faithless spirits take refuge under a 
thousand subterfuges to excuse their mistrust. How do 
I know that God regards me at all, so as to listen to the 
terms of my petition ? Because you have had proof of 
it, more certain than ever child has had of the attention 
of a father upon earth. If he had not regarded you in 
corruption, he bad left you to perish there, and not paid 
a price so enormous for your redemption. If he bad 
not regarded you when you despised that redepiption, he 
had not by his Spirit made you acquainted with your cor* 
ruption and with the atonement made for it. You do 
know, therefore, as certainly as our nature is capable of 
knowing any thing, that God regards you : far more cer- 
tainly than the child that in hunger cries for bread, knows 
that his father will listen and regard his words. The 
earthly father's attention may be engaged, pre-occupied 
— though the cries of a hungry child will scarcely fail to 
awaken and recall it. God's attention cannot be pre- 
occupied, and needs not to be awakened. 

But if he listens, how can I be sure that he will not 
refuse me what I ask^ and after due regard, determine 
against my prayer? It is to be understood always 
that the things yofi ask are good things. If the child 
asked a serpent of his parent, certainly the parent would 
refuse it, and give him some wholesome viands in its 
stead. There may, in some cases, be a difference of 
opinion between you and God, as to what are good 
things, and so you may be refused. But that can- 
not be in reference to our text; because it is clearly 
spiritual gifts that are here spoken of-— grace and 
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power to be and to do what God, in the preceding; 
verses, has required — assimilation to the mind of God 
-—such change of principle as becomes bis childrea, 
and such chauge of character as becomes Ibe new- 
born principle. There are parts of Scripture in which 
earthly good things are confidently promised — but we do 
notperceive any allusion to Ibemhere. The preacher, both 
before and after these words, is speaking of ttpirilual 
things. About these things there cannot be a difference 
of opinion between you and yourlieavenly Father. Once 
indeed there was a difference — for these, the good, the 
best things he bad to give, were not good in your esteem: 
;ou did not wish fur them or like them. If you have dis- 
coYered your mistake, and changed your mind, and dow 
are come to ask these things as good, there is no possi- 
bility that your Father should be of another mind. 
Good, indeed, in his sight, are the conversion and sancti- 
fication of bis children. 

Not less certain, therefore, than that God will regard 
your prayer, is it that he will grant it. In conSrmation 
of his pledged word, which ought to be of itself enough, 
he appeals to the very nature of things. " What man is 
there" of you would do otherwise.' We, even we in our 
worst estate, are not insensible to the gratification afiec- 
tioo feels in blessing the objects of its love. It is not 
an effort, a sacrifice, a concession, to grant to our chil- 
dren what is good for them; that we wait to be en- 
treated by them at all, is but that we either do not per- 
ceive their wishes, or that we desire to exercise their 
patience, and hear the expression of their filial confi- 
dence. To deny, to withhold, would be an act of self- 
denial, more painful to the parent, for the most part, than 
ito the child. The disposition of our heavenly Father to- 
wards his people, is not an exact parallel to this — in ma- 
terial circ urn stances it is dilTereat — but the difference is 
all on the side of the greater certainty. The good 
things we go to him to ask, are duties enjoined us by 
.himself, in the asking, in the receiving, in the possess- 
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ing. They are the endowments he insists on our possess- 
ing—they are the garments in which he requires us to 
dress — ^the food on which he desires us to live, the very 
riches and inheritance it is the whole object of his adop- 
tion to invest us with. To refuse our petition would be 
to defeat his purposes — to yield us the gifts we seek of 
him, is to fulfil them. How is it possible that we should 
be refused i 

But are we not refused ? Day follows day, and year 
goes after year, and the agitated spirit finds no rest. 
Conscience is awakened from her bold indifference, sin 
has put off its fair disguises, earth has lost its stupifying 
powers, and eternity has come before us, an object of 
anxious, deep solicitude. We have prayed, we have re- 
solved, we have endeavoured, but we are not amended. 
Our hearts are still hardened, earthly, selfish. The say 
of the world has still more influence over us, than the 
'* I say" of him whom it opposes. We are still severe 
in our judgments, ostentatious, if not false in our reli- 
gious duties, more anxious to be approved of man in 
publick than of God in secret, still keeping the com- 
mandments in the letter and neglecting the spirit — still 
busy to purify the vision of a brother's eye, while care- 
less or unconscious of the beam that clouds our own. 
Are we not refused ? 

No — be assured, if the prayer of faith has been 
honestly offered, it has not been rejected : and though 
our hearts may justly sink and be ashamed for the small 
advancement we have made, it does not become us to 
be discouraged, or to doubt the faithfulness of our 
Father's promise. He waits, perhaps, till we are low 
enough in our own esteem, before he raises us to a bet- 
ter eminence. He means to teach us the full extent of 
nature's corruption, by the diflBculty of subduing it, that 
so we may better estimate the value of his redemption. 
He is trying the reality of our faith in his promises, by 
delaying a short moment to fulfil them. What, in such 
a pase, would it be wise to do ? Assuredly, as the child 
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wnnid do, pressed with hunger, whose entreaties for food 
the parent should not seem to bear. Not suspect his 
father of indifference to his hunger or delight to see him 
suffer — he knows him too well, loves him loo much for 
auch a thought. Not cease the cry, and turn away to 
go without the bread — he ia too hungry, loo faint, too 
much in need for that. And so, if we are in earnest, 
are we. But cry the louder — ask the oftener — draw 
nearer and nearer — go wherever he is likely to he found 
— follow his voice if we but catch the faintest sound of 
it — do in his pvesence whatever is most likely to win his 
approbation — consider by what possible means we may 
have incurred his immediate displeasure — and above sll 
things, examine our hearts most closely, to see if it be 
not our prayers themselves that are the cause of the de- 
lay — if they are not heartless prayers, dishonest prayers, 
mistrustful prayers, impatient prayers — "Ye ask and 
have not, because ye ask amiss." 

The greatest saint on earth has no other security, no 
other hope, that will not at some lime fail bim, but this 
most precious promise. For the more he is a saint, the 
more does he feel sin, and the more does he hate it, and 
the more basely does he tbink of himself because of it. 
As the dawn of truth advances to more perfect day, he 
sees by it more distinctly the depth of the chasm on 
whose awful brink be stands ; and as deeper and deeper 
it seems to grow in the increasing light, he starts and 
shudders but the more, to think how near he is to it — 
tries but more anxiously the firmness of the ground on 
which he stands. Where in the darkness be walked 
go careless and so confident, because he saw do danger, 
now in the broad day-light he is ready to lie down in 
despair, because he sees so much. And in despair be 
would lie down, the more surely for his more perfect 
knowledge, did he not with tl>at knowledge find a grow- 
, ing certainty that God will keep his promise, administer 
to his children all they need, and secure to them, in the 
jftaw, all the good they nsk him for. And that uoiplc 
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reliance on the truth of God which the saint in hu ot* 
most advancement cannot do without, is a suflBcient en* 
couragement to the penitent, even in the first steps of 
his heavenward course-^because, if it is true at.last, it 
is true at first. If God can fail to give what he has 
promised, the oldest saint may perish — if he cannot^ the 
youngest suppliant is secure. Knock then ; and if ye 
be not answered the first time, knock again — and again 
the third time and the fourth, till life, and peace, and 
holiness be administered from within. Whether it be 
your irreligious nature generally, or some sin in paiy 
ticular that oppresses you, do not go away, and content 
yourself to keep it — ^you would not so if you were hun- 
gry, for then you would perish : and so yoti will now, if 
relief be not administered : but knock the louder, ask 
the off ener, seek the more earnestly, and be assured yoa 
cannot be ultimately disappointed. 

And then let no one say, as they do say, that they 
cannot help their sins — that it is impossible to act lipon 
the precepts and principles of our Saviour's beautiful dis- 
course — that a God of mercy cannot require things im- 
possible: and so live on contentedly in their former 
habits, admitted to be wrong ones, even by themselves* 
What would have been the fate of the palsied cripple, 
if when bidden to rise up and walk, be had said he 
could not, and refused to try? Even such will be the 
deserving and such the destiny, of those who, bidden to 
ask mercy, gr^ce ^nd peace — mercy to pardon, grace to 
regenerate, and peace the* fruit of holiness-— neglepf to 
seek .and perish for the want of them. Sorely the foutt 
will be their own ; and their incapacity, instead of aQ 
excuse, be to their condemnation. 



THE LISTENER.— No. XXXVI. 

I HAD been listening for some time without 1earnin|[ 
liny thing it might be useful to relate — I be^an to ^oubt 
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whether id this great city there is not too much noise for 
ny profession. In the sitenoB of solitude I had heard the 
Toice of truth— in the lowiy hovel I had gathered the 
voice of piety. Is nothing to be heard in London, 
crowded, active, bustling London? Where every thing 
is said, done, felt, thought, it seems impossible that 
Dothiog is to be beard. £:i<!epl that it may be diQJcult 
to hear it. The mnsick of the battle field drowns the 
Bghs the silent chamber would reveal. The bnsy play- 
ing of the waters conceals the rocks their stillness would 
betray. One advantage, at least, T determined to make 
of this busy season — for I remembered how many an 
hour I had known my young friends in the country 
lounge away in weariness, for want, as they told me, of 
lomething (o do, particularly if it happened to rain. 
Could I not see who was well employed in London, 
and send them the welcome news? 1 visited with this 
?iew many of my young friends in London, and found 
them all desperately, desperately busy. This was a 
real e^atiRcation to me, when to it I can add, that I 
found not one who was not well employed. There was 
great variety in their occupations, it is true — it came 
into my mind to wonder that a book had not ere this 
been written on the various kinds of bustles, with all 
their properties, useful, deleterious, medicinal, 8cc. 
There would be the fashionable bustle, the literary 
bustle, the -religious bustle — they would not be all 
classed together — for while the one was ranked with the 
baleful Atropus, whose secret venom pervades the plant 
throughout, the other might be classed with the fragrant 
Hawthorn, whose spines, while they demand some cau- 
tion in the handling, are but an increase of beauty to 
the plant. 

Among the many occupations of my young acquaint- 
ance, some were in the last year of education — a sort of 
London finishing. There was the Italian master, the 
German master, the drawing master, the singing master, 
tbe position master ; treading each so cjuickly on the 



other^s heels^ that, as e^erj girl knows who has felt it her 
duty to make the most of such brief and expensive 
advantages, there was not between reacting the last 
lesson and preparing for the next, a moment's respite, 
from six o'clock in the morning till ten at night. Some 
whose apprenticeship to learning had expired, I found 
commencing business on their own account. To ^^^^ 
as many books as possible— to talk about them as much 
as possible — to attend as many lectures as possible-— to 
see as, many pictures, hear as much musick, write as 
many extracts, and fill as many albums as possible, was 
to these the not less arduous, though voluntary service. 

I have said no one was ill employed — ^must I recall my 
words, to speak of those to whom in this first year of 
their appearance, the late mornings scarce su£Bced to 
hurry from the dress-maker's to the jeweller's, and the 
jeweller's to the laceman's; and the evenings scarce suf- 
ficed to dress them for the night 1 Or shall we leave 
it to be supposed I visited none such? I think if 
there is a creature more lovely, more interesting, 
more engaging than every other, it is a young Eng- 
lishwoman of a certain rank, at the moment of her 
entrance into life. What shall we say of the hurry 
of dissipation, that makes of her that heartless, use- 
less, vapid, ^^^ne thing, a womau of fashion? Apart 
from all these, I found some to be equally busy with 
what may be considered the rational enjoyment et 
society, united with domestick duties in which they had 
newly begun to take a part, and many economical de- 
vices to preserve caste, keep up an appearance, and 
maintain the customary style of living. 

But let not country girls believe that London girls are 
all employed about themselves. There are those who 
may be called charitably busy. These productive labour- 
ers made so many pincushions, card-racks, mufi^etees, 
and match-holders, that to an inexperienced eye, it might 
seem the produce of a day would exceed the consump- 
tion of a tweIvemonth--^but it doe^ not prove so — and 
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Loughlhave heard itobjectedtbat these things are useless, 
it scarcely can be proved that the labour is wasted, while 
poverty and destitiitiou enjoy the accumulated Ciipital. 
Again, some of the young ladies I found entering on 
a sort of occupations peculiar to the times — to do good, 
or to receive good was their object — these perhaps, 
might be more particularly termed religiously busy. 
And while I have distinguished these various occupa- 
tions, as characterizing different classes, I do not know 
that any one implied a neglect of the others, as far aa 
differing circumstances made them differently necessary. 
I was reflecting on the probable result of this activity of 
employment, that seemed to characterize a London sea- 
son, when, bearing a London post-mark, and seemingly 
written there, I received the following paper. What 
then ! Id all this bustle, somebody has time to think — to 
enter into their hearts, and examine hour by hour what 
passes there — weigh their motives, scrutinize their feel- 
ings, trace out the wary deceptions of self-love, and 
render an account of each day's bosom secrets. I was 
delighted to find it so. Let us read. 

To the Editor of the Assistant of Education. 
Madam, 

Ab I have lately been listening in a r^on not ao 
much frequented as many other parts of our hemisphere, 
I have taken the liberty of forwarding to you a few ex- 
tracts of a seven days' journal, if such would be interest- 
ing to your readers : having do doubt but that you will 
cordially unite with me in recommending even the . 
youngest of your friends to set out speedily on a similar 
tour, though not to follow my example, in publishing to 
the world what they hear, 

I must seek refuge for this folly in signing myself. 
Madam, 

Yours, Gcc, 

Arcandh.^ 

VI. V f 
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EXTBACTS 
Trtm the Record* of a seven dayi Journal,.while listen" 

ing to the world within* 

Sunday. — Admonition in the mprning about early 
rising, to allow more time for private devotions. Re- 
plied to, with a promise of amendment. Suggested 
whether the duties of the toilette had not better be 
hurried over a little, rather than the thoughts remain 
unadjusted, before public worship. Replied to with a 
promise of future consideration. 

Resolutions formed at church, from excitement. Ex- 
pire in the aisle, and buried in the church-yard. Pre- 
vents the trouble of conveying them home, or of hear- 
ing the bewailings of their kindred virtues. 

Reproof about drowsiness, earlier than is usual on a 
week-day evening, and a comparison of energies em- 
ployed in the pleasures and service of the world, and 
the pleasures and service of religion. 

Monday. — Reinvigorated for accustomed pursuits by 
the temporary suspension of the Sabbath — ^busy with 
plans — motives investigated for benevolent proposals — 
some approved, some condemned, the majority ques- 
tionable-^so resolve to consider more attentively the 
twenty-sixth verse of the twenty-third chapter of Mat- 
thew. In the evening, some uneasiness from being 
expected to join in commendations jtistly bestowed on 
a lady who had offered soine personal slight. 

Tuesday .-^^Introduce new discipline for the better 
regulation of the microcosm. Strictly prohibit excess 
of sorrow, which enervates the powers and unfits for 
activity. The loss of nothing to be much bewailed in 
fife, which would otherwise be left behind at death. 
Hear of secret revoltings against this statute. A test 
of obedience occurs, in painful bereavement. An in- 
surrection, and the insurgents quelled by unworthy 
motives, 

W^ *Y.-^Plaintivenesi mistaken for quies- 
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^r.^ence, till closely examined. Talk about the unsatiafao- 

tory delights of earth ; detect inward whisperings at ibe 

game moment of ardent attachment. An idol dethroned 

■ome time since, set up again with altered vestments — 

^^A magnanimous resolve for its entire destruction, as- 

^B.cociated with mental reservation. 

^^ Thursday. — Receive flattering compliments — know 
^wlbem to be unmerited, yet smile with complacency — 
^Bwink of it afterwards with utter detestation. Ponder 
^F ,Bver the disadvantages of residence, till quite dissatis' 
£ed, and think it would be better to be any where else- 
Read Biography of very eminent characters of the last 
century, who are now but little thought about — feel 
mortified at the certainty of being entirely forgotten in 
a far less period. Close the day in a steep valley, but 
find the mental atmosphere somewhat healthfni. 

Friday. — Awoke with strong sentiments in favour of 
troth — determine to bring every thing to this standard, 
ere invested with importance — bring out the balances- 
place in first — 

Posthumous Fame. — Fill the scale full — heap it up 
high — still goes up — so determine to care nothing for it. 
Unmerited Applause,— Wi\[ not so much as lay ia 
the balance, till the self-abasement which followed, was 
tied all around it ; so have no desire for the commodity 
Tpjlh such an envelope. 

Locality. — Here and there, found to be of eqaal 
vetght in the balances. 

Expectancy of future earthly Miss. — This will only 
make weight with the past. So set about demolishing 
castles — pulUng down fancy pictures — leaving off wrought 
Teils, and breaking magnifying glasses, till quite wearied, 
and glad that the shadows of the evening invited to 
repose. 

Saturday. — Soon after breakfast receive advice to 
substitute the approbation of Heaven for posthumous 
fame — an approving conscience, for flattering compU- 
nenta— contentment with residence, foT desire of change 
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— ^nd present comforts, for future expectancies. AA 
the opinion of tlie council chamber, aod submit it to 
their votes. Judgment is well pleased and gives hlfl 
without hesitating. Affections are divided — some vott 
for, and some against the change. Imai/inatiott, qnilv 
out of humour till after a private conference with judfi 
inent, then consents to be neutral for awhile. Will, to 
whom it fell to give the casting vote, decided in favotdt 
— but ere the day was out, was detected in abetting t" 
recusant affections in concealing some of the old relict, 
and in screening the imagination, who had secretly d»< 
termined to secure at least one pair of magnifying 
glasses. Aecanuh. 

To the youngest and to the eldest of my readen^ 
whether in the hubbub of a London season, or in t)N 
loneliness of the sea-shore, whether fashionably, learned' 
ly, or religiously in a bustle, I do most earnestly recoil^ 
mend the example of my correspondent. If any one 
has read the Extracts of this Journal, without recogni^^ 
ing the description of something they are famili: 
it proves that they, at least, have never travelled tl 
road. Is it an unfrequented onef I have sometimei:| 
feared so. I have long meditated a word oa the subji 
in some form or other, to my young friends; and now: 
thank my correspoudent much for thus providing me wiA 
au occasion. The dangers of a wrong road are easily 
enough detected; but when the path is right — when the 
end is good, and the means are good, and as far as can 
he seen, the motive good, who talks or dreams of dao- 
gerf Yet there is danger, imminent and fatal, to aH 
who float upon the current of external things, without 
habitual intercourse and most familiar intimacy witb 
themselves. What have I done to-day ? He waa 
recorded a wise man of old , who daily asked himself that 
question. But be was not wise enough, if that was all. 
What have I thought, what have I felt to-day f I have 
bt ' — busy to think at all; and though I have &U • 
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I great deal, I have uot had time to reflect upon my feel- 
ringa. Then be assured, whether jou have been waiting 
I'spoD your own [jleasure, or serving vourfellow-creaiures, 
Forshipping God, you have done loo much, aud must 
I diminish your doings ere you will do any thing aright. 
I 2rtbe above picture be a just one, and it is a just one, 
, if the human bearl, it is not to be trusted with the un- 
balanced reckoning of a single day. 

I would recommend this truth to (he especial accept- 
ance of those who are just beginning the day's work of 
existence. A thousand ways will be presented to them 
of rational, useful, pious occupation. A Ihousand invi- 
^tions will be pressed upon them, to undertake this 
thing, and to assist in that thing. ^V^iib ardent spirits 
aud a willing mind, they will engage in every thing. To 
an extent, every added occupation will be gain; exercise 
will enlarge the powers, selfish indolence will give 
place to generous activity, and all the mischiefs of a 
^nind disoccupied will be escaped. But without some 
caution they will pass this point — they will get into a 
bustle — they will run hither and thither in perpetual 
doing, till not an hour, nay, nor one tilting moment be 
remaining, to rest, as it were, upon their oars — to observe 
what way they have made, to look where the compass 
points, to fathom the waters they are in. Rocks, quick- 
sands — sins unsuspected, passions uncorrected, motives 
unhallowed, and principles unsound, will be the conse- 
quence of this self- ignorance ; and while the streams 
seem to 6ow so brilliant and so pure, the source will be 
secretly empoisoned and corrupted. 

A slated time — I say a staled lime, because, though 
I think habitual and unceasing self-examination, ihe ex- 
amination of every feeling as it arises, of every word as 
it is spoken, and of every action as it is performed, 
would be more efficient, I know that young minds aro 
nof easily disciplined to this — and if a stated time be not 
Mt apart for self-exaraination, self will, for the most 
part, go unexamined. How long a time, is a ueedless 
p f 3 
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question — Till you bare swept and garnished every conier 
of the house, aDd left no foulness in it undetected. Od 
the day that we cannot find time enough for this, what-- 
ever our occupations have been, they have been one too 
many ; and however good they have been, we haviB;' 
done something more than we should have done. Thflf 
close of every day naturally suggests itself as a proper' 
season for the purpose. The day's events are then fresli^ 
upon the memory ; the impressions of the last flow of,, 
feeling have not been effaced by succeeding tides; anil 
self-justification, that subtle and ingenious thing, hw 
not had time to weave its maze of lies. 

The first, best thing is never to forget ourselves in tb^ 
hurry of occupation — the next best thing is to call back 
the recollection as frequently and certainly as possible. 
The likeness of ourselves, as God beholds us, as th^ 
recording angel writes of us in heaven, is traced wilbin.' 
us, and faithfully there only. But we prefer to look af^ 
ourselves any where else — to behold ourselves in anj 
other mirror — in our external character or the opinioU 
of those around us. If the day has been well-spent, 
we have been commended of those we love, if we bav% 
been assiduous in the pursuit of knowledge, successfuij 
in the pursuit of piety, active in the pursuit of benevi^^. 
lence, self-gratulation lulls the mind to slumber, and WB 
write good upon that day. Meantime, perhaps, it h^ 
been the birth-time of some new corr-iptioo, the era of 
victory to some secret sin, the date of deep offence to tl 
purity of that Eternal Eye, before which we each daj 
stand — not as we are iu our conduct, words, 
pearances external — but as we are in our motives, feeU 
ings, wishes — those only things for which we have i 
time to spare. 

But while I thus seriously recommend the settinsi 
of tli(i house in order, I would strongly advocate tin 
keeping of it in order. I do not particularly admii;^ 
those managers, who let every thing go to wrongs o 
Friday, because it can be put to rights on Saturday. 
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mind tbat acts without reflection, and has recourse to 
after examination of itself, ma}' repent its ill-doings, but 
it CBDDot uudo them '. 

I remember calling, some time ag-o, on a lady in the 
middle rank of life, who is usually very glad to see 
me J but on that day she was evidently very sorry to 
see me: the first salutation as I entered, was an 
order to the servant by no means tg admit any body. 
It happened to be a busy day. The cause of the 
bustle was no offiiir of mine^the effects were suffi- 
ciently apparent. The crumbs of yesterday's dinner 
were still upon the carpet — the breakfast-kettle was still 
hissing on the fire : the clocks had stood still for want of 
winding — the fires bad gone out for want of stirring: 
children were lurking about with their frocks untied — 
servants came to the door with paper in Ibcir hair and 
soap-suds on their hands: nothing that was called for 
could be found, because every thing was out of its place: 
nothing that was wanted could be used, because it 
had not been cleaned since it was used before. 
I hope those of mj readers who have never seen 
the house of a matron on a busy day, will not be of- 
fended at the comparison — but it appears to me that 
this must be the very semblance of a mind disordered 
and disarranged by too much bustle. 



LETTERS TO A YOUNG 

ON LEAVING SCHOOL. 



LETTER THE THIRTEESTH. 



So, my dear M,, you think you have detected me, if 
not in giving contradictory counsel, at least in leading 
you to issues directly opposite. Having first persuaded 
you to eater society with kindly feeliugs towards thet 
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individuals that compose it, with a universal prejudice, if 
I may so speak, in favour of your fellow-creatures, you 
think I contradict myself, when I afterwards recom- 
mend the study of human nature in all its varieties, with 
a view of enabling you to penetrate and appreciate the 
differences of character you will find there. That veil, 
*^couleur de rose,^* through which I would have you look 
upon the scene, seems to you quite at variance with the 
microcosm that would betray the lights and shadows so 
distinctly. My dear M., if I thought a knowledge % of 
human nature calculated to make you love it less, I 
would have bidden you to study it never; for I am con- 
vinced, that all the knowledge in the universe, gaided at 
the expense of one kindly affection, were a bad pur- 
chase. If better is a dinner of herbs and love therewith, 
than a stalled dx where there is strife, not less certainly 
better^ is affectionate ignorance and benevolent simpli- 
city, than the most extended reach of knowledge without 
them. But, alas ! the dinner of herbs may be without 
the love — and I am persuaded the hard, severe, ungentle 
critick of others' conduct and others' character, will be 
found among those who know least of the human heart, 
and of the springs of human action. Yes, I am per- 
suaded the more you know of human nature intrinsically, 
the more tender, forbearing, liberal, and affectionate you 
will become to all around you. This assertion startles 
you, because you are not used to hear it. You are used 
to hear that a .knowledge of the world destroys every 
tender emotion of the bosom, turns the heart to stony 
coldness, and changes the confidence of youth into sus- 
picion and disgust. There is a knowledge of the world 
that does so; but it is of a world that has no existence 
but in the false vision of the beholder i— a world of time 
and sense, of things visible and external, apart from the 
deep, eternal, spiritual realities that lie beneath them^ 
a world of business, and pleasure, and mere temporal in- 
terest, apart from what has been before, or is to be' 
hereafter, or is now hidden beneath the surface. Those 
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10 get their experience in such a world, tell yon the 
more they see of mankind the more they are disgusted— 
they have learned to mistrust, siisiiect, if Ihey say not to 
hate every body, al least to coDclude that no one is worth 
their love. As a Christian, you can study mankind io 
no sucb world as this, because you can find none such to 
elu^y io. Man to you, isman a fallen, degraded, suffering, 
dying creature, passing through lime to reach eternity ; 
and you are to yourself a partaker in his nature and his 
fate. Id this position, if you look closely into the bosoms 
•of your fellow-creatures, it will not be to detect unsns- 
icted evil, Io baulk too sanguine hopes — it will not be 
you esamine a piece of muslin that ought to be per- 
fect, to detect and upbraid the vender, if you find a 
■tain. You have too just a sample of the tissue in your 
own heart, to find man in his nature worse than you ex- 
pected. And with respect to the ilistincttons of charac- 
ter, comparative character, you will find so much in the 
benl of the mind to account for the discrepancies of the 
conduct — 30 many things that in the exterior offend you, 
will be found to proceed from better motives than ap- 
peared, to be counterbalanced by good, or at the worst, 
to be extenuated by constitutional peculiarities or men- 
tal weaknesses, that you will cease to judge of them so 
harshly. Or you will see the wrong so deeply expiated, 
so bitterly requited, perhaps, so tearfully repented, that 
pity, afTectionafe pity, will take place of your disgust. 
In every case, when you have traced the errors of con- 
duct to their source, and found from what passion, or 
what delusion, or what mistaken judgment they proceed, 
you will go back into your own heart, and find the parent 
of the same offspring there, though circumstance may 
not have called them into being, or has given them in 
existence something of a different form. And by this 
habit of looking below the surface, you will learn, more 
especially, that differences are not necessarily defects. 
Things that may have jarred upon your tone of mind, will 
prove in themselves no discord. You will not trample on 
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the tulip because it is not a rose, nor refuse to take fbe 
rose to your bosoui, because in your carelessness you 
struck first upon its thorns. Ggd, when he loves his 
creatures upon earth, knows the worst of them, and yet 
he loves them. Who shall presume to say their know- 
ledge of mankind has taught them to love them less? We 
are used, when we see a child shrinking with fear Or aver- 
sion from any animal, to make him approach it, exa- 
mine it, perceive how curiously it is made; how useful is 
what seems at first deformit.y ; how beautiful in its mi- 
nuteness what seemed as a whole disgusting ; how skil- 
fully the hand of nature adapts each separate organ to 
its purpose. So deal with your own mind, dear M. 
Bring it to near examinaticm of the human character ; not 
that it may grow severe, critical, and censorious, but 
that it may be enlarged to more universal kindliness. 
Observe the curious intricacies and secret workings of 
humafi feeling, the purposes of heaven efiTected by their 
means, the wisdom and the pity with which God works 
with them, and bears with them, and brings good out of 
their ill, and beauty out of their ugliness : and keeping 
ever in mind that this nature is your own, I have no fear 
that it will lessen the benevolence of your disposition, or 
chill the affections of your bosom. On the contrary, I 
believe it will go far to cure that narrow, illiberal, unge* 
nerous judgment women are so apt to exercise on each 
other; and send you into society disposed to find good 
in all ; and so prepared to find ill in all, that the appear- 
ance of it will not surprise you into severe and unkindly 
feelings. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON GEOLOGY. J 

CONVERSATION XII. 

Fossils — Peat — Jet — Coal — AnimaiRemair 

Matilda. — I have beeu impatientlj expecting the 
subject of Fossils to take its tura in our conversations, 
Now I think the time must be come : for I am per- 
Eaaded we shall not be able to go much further without 
lome acquaintance with these extraordinary productions. 

Mrs. L. — I have no objection to devote this con- 
versation to the subject exclusively, though it will inter- 
mix itself with most of our future conversations. That 
you will feel particularly interested in it, T cannot doubt ; 
it will take us a little out of the usual course of Geolo- 
gical treatises, in which it is generally taken for granted 
that the reader is previously informed; but I consider 
it quite consistent wilh our plan thus to turn aside; and 
indeed, altogether indispeusablo to you, for the future 
Qnderstanding of the subject. 

Anne. — I should like first to be fold what a Fossil is. 
I thought I knew : but the other day, when I remarked 
to a lady that she had some beautiful Fossils, she an- 
swered that they were Minerals, not Fossils. 

Mes. L. — In the actual meaning of the word, you 
were right — for Fossil is a term that implies any thing 
dug out of the ground. But scienti6cal!y, it is confined 
to those substances, that, having once had life, are now 
found buried beneath the surface of the earth. 

Anne. — Would not Petrifactions then be a better 
word? 

Mrs. L. — This would be still more incorrect, be- 
cause it implies a substance turned to stone, which' in 
most cases Fossils are not. Many retain their original 
substance, while others have entirely decayed and been 
replaced by stone : in neither of which cases can they he 
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said to have been tnrned into stone. There are Foanla, 
in which the particles of earth have so combined them- 
selves with the origiual substance, as, without destroying 
it, to make it stone : to these the term Petrifactions very 
properly applies. 

Mat, — Can you show us the different kinds of 
Fossils i 

Mrs. L. — Here is a Rinall shell, which has been so 
well preserved, perhaps for centuries, beneath the earth, 
that you would scarcely know it from a shell gathered' 
up hnt yesterday. Fig. 1. is a specimen of the Am- 
monite Fossils, not to be found in a recent state. Here. 
is a specimen (Fij/. 2.) that will show you several kinds 
at once. Observe that while a part of the shell (aj re- 
mains but little changed from what it originally was, thc^ 
Iron Stone (ij has filled it, and formed itself, as in a, 
mould, to the shape of the shell; and were the shell 
gone, it would retain its form and seem to be the shell 
itself transformed to stone. At (c) in the same figure,, 
we have another kind of Fossil — the shell is gone, and 
the impression of it only remains on the stone. Fig. 3, 
is a piece of Fossil Wood: that it is wood your eye will 
instantly pronounce ; but scratch it, weigh it, or crumble 
it in pieces, and you will find it so impregnated withf 
earth, as to bear far more the character of stone tha^^ 
that of a vegetable substance. 

Mat. — I perceive the difference perfectly. This last 
is the only petrifaction. But now I am curious to know, 
how this happens. These substances above the eartb 
would decay altogether. Why do ihey not so, here ? 

Mrs. L. — You know that to decompose an animal or, 
vegetable substance, so as to se)>arate entirely its consti- 
tuent parts, which is what we call decay, two things are, 
necessary — air and moisture. Exposed to these, organ- 
ized substances deprived of life are decomposed, the 
particles are separated and dispersed in new forms, and 
the substance disappears. Deprived of either of these, 
ti^ process is different, and the results very vwou«. 



To apeak fiist of vegetables. When perfectly. dry, hay 
as a vegetable gubstunce, however much exposed to a 
dry aif, will not further de«ay. though it has changed its 
form materially since it was living Grass. When motfi- 
ture 00 the coutrany is admitted to the same subslaDce 
vithoDt air, as is the «ase under ground, a very different 
result ensues. Id the formation of Peat, the vegetable 
nwUer loseR entirely its original form, assumes a daik 
colour, and a strong bituminous odour. In places fa- 
vourable to the accumulation of water and of the pecu- 
liar plants of which it is composed, immense quantities 
of it are formed. In these Peat-bogs, trunks of trees 
are often found imbedded, partaking of the substance of 
the sorrounding mass, mineralized in different degrees, 
according as they lie buried deeper, or have remained 
there longer. This is called Bituminous Wood. In the 
same situation is formed a different substance, called 
Moss Fir. It looks like decayed wood ; but all its fibres 
and interstices are filled with resin. It is so highly in- 
flammable, as to be used by the poor for torches as well 
as fuel. Another kind of bittiminized wood is the 
Bovey Coal. In near approach to this is the beautiful 
sabstanoe we call Jet. 

Mat. — Do you mean that Jet, used for ornamental 
porposes, is fossilized Wood 1 

Mrs. L. — Undoubtedly. You must know it too well 
to need a description. But do you know this substancef 

Mat. — It is very like Jet, but I believe it is Coal. 

Mrs. L. — It is Cannel Coal, a substance differing 
from Jet, perhaps, only in containing a greater portiofi 
of earthy matter. 

Anne. — Is all Coal, then, a vegetable substance? 

Mrs. L.— I feel no doubt that it is ; though some 
have maintained otherwise. It seems to differ from 
the above only in containing Spar and Pyrites, which 
give it a different fracture, smaller grained and uneven. 
But we will leave the further mention of Coal, till it 
occurs in its place among the Secondary Strata. O* 
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tbe 'surface of these Fossils is marked a beautifal'Va^ 
riety of figures that cannot well be described/ supposed 
td be the impressions of the bark &c. of trees, mb'st 
likely antediluvian. Among the numerous fossil remains' 
of plants, very few are found which agree in their 
specific characters with any known species, and many 
difier so* much from all the plants we know, it is difficult 
to determine even the Genus in which botanists would ' 
place them. You may observe these vegetable' remains 
under very beautiful forms in Chalcedonies, Agates, and 
other transparent stones. — Fig, 4. There are many 
other kinds of Fossilized wood, impregnated with vari- 
otis minerals, which I shall not now designate. They 
are not difficult to recognize, and you will see them in 
every collection, having all the form and appearance of 
wood, but glittering and heavy with Silex, or' otbeF 
earthy matter. 

Anne. — I should ask how so large ,a quantity of Cool 
can have been formed of vegetable matter beneath the 
earth, but that you may wish to defer it till we come 
again to that substance. 

Mrs. L. — I think it will be better. Of animal 
Fossils there is a long and regular series, from the 
Zoophytes; animal substances so like in form to vege- 
tables, that they were long mistaken for them, such as 
Sponge, to the enormous Crocodile and half-rational 
Elephant. The mineralized remains of these animals 
have been found in almost every part of the globe that 
has ' been explored : not rare and scattered here and 
there, but in immense quantities. For miles in extent, 
whole strata are composed of them — in many instances 
our streets are paved with the remains of what once 
had life, dug from the deep beds in which they pe- 
rished, and have lain for ages buried. You have but to 
look down to perceive, what you have, I dare say, little 
suspected, that the stones you tread are nothing but an 
affgregate of shells, or other minute animal substances, 
01 forffl^ 9S t}ist9DCt and perceptible as if they still Kind 
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life. The wonders of (he Fossil world are inexliaustible. 
I cannot enter now into the particulars of each separate 
species. Thev will be presented to you as they occur 
in the Strata to which they belong. But more extra- 
ordinary than either the Dumber or the antiquity of 
these remains, ia (he circumstance (hat the greater part 
of them do not resemble any animals known" to exist 
upon the earth. 

Anne. — And I think you said there is a degree of 
regularity and order in the distribution of these remains. 

Mrs. L. — A writer has observed, that if we cast a 
rapid view over the phiEuomena of this distribution, the 
subject must appear to present some of the most singu- 
lar problems which can engage the attention of the 
enquirer into nature. First we have a foundation of 
Primitive rocks destitute of these remains. In the 
flest succeeding series, that of the Transition, corals 8tc. 
.different from those now known, appear at first spa- 
ringly. The Fossil remains of the carboniferous lime- 
stone are nearly the same as those of the Transitiou 
rocks, but more abundant. The coal beds which repose 
on this limestone, abound only in vegetable remains, 
ferns, flags, reeds of unknown species, and large trunks 
of succulent plants, unknown to (he present globe. 
Upon the coal, are beds that contain marine remains. 
Theu a long space intervenes, destitute almost, if not 
quite, of organic, remaias, preparing, as it were, the 
way for a new order of thing's. This order commences 
vith corals, eochrinites. Sec. — fishes and marine quadru- 
peds, widely different from those of the Transition rocks, 
before meutioned. Hitherto the remains are always 
petrified, i.e., impregnated with the mineral substances 
iu which they are imbedded; but lastly, in the Strata 
above the chalk, we find shells merely preserved, and 
in such a state, that when the clay or sand in which 
they lie is washed off, they might appear to be recent, 
had they not lost their colour and become brittle. 
Here we find beds of marine shells alternating, occur- 
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ring by turns, with those that are peculiar to InA 
water; ao that they seem to have been deposited by 
alternate inundations of fresh and salt water. Id tin 
-highest of the regular strata, we at leagth find an 
tdentily with (he shells at present existing on the saiOB 
«oasf. And lasHy, over all these Strata indiscriminately, , 
there is a covering of gravel, containing the remains of" 
oumerous land (juadrupeds, many of them of uDknown 
genera or species, suob as the mastodon and the raam- 
motb, or fossil species of elephant, the bear, the rhi- 
■noceros, and the elk, nnlike the living species; mingled 
■with others that are strangers to the climates in whiob 
-the remains are fotrad, suoh asHyienas, Sec, yet a^ 
sociated with many that at present occupy the saiae 
cottntries. 

Mat. — These are, indeed, most wonderful- discove- 
ries. As I hear of them, I feel more surprised at my 
former ignorance, than at the newly-gained information. 
I feel almost ashamed to have walked over the grooird 
so long, without asking, or even thiaking what it ni^t 
possibly conceal. 

Anke. — The idea which the whole conveys of tho 
creation, is so different from my previous notions of it,I 
scarcely know how at once to comprehend it. I thought 
the world was as God at the beginning made it, in tbe 
same form, and peopled with the same beings he then 
placed on it ; and 1 thought we knew all the changes it 
had undergone since that first creation. But tbew 
seems to have been more and longer operations than 
can have been performed in tbe short period of mBo'a 
existence upon the earth. 

Mrs. L.-^It does appear so. Still I am satiified 
you will on reflection find nothing in it that disagrees 
with the Mosaic account of the creation. For I must 
again remind you, that the Bible history of the creatioD 
relates only to our creation — the beginning of that 
slate of the earth, of which maw was the subject, and in 
which be was to act his part. It is not and iq Scri] 
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5ture that the globe did not exist before. God, know- 
gting his own purposes, might have beea preparing it for 
Usages before he began tlie six days' work, in which, of a 
^ mass unformed and void, be made this beautiful crea- 
ftioD. Some commeDtators on Scripture, I mean some 
nes, for I am not aware that any Geologist has sug- 
■ gested this, have thought that the days of the creation 
were, like the prophetic days, very long periods of 
time. Jt signifies nothing to religion, or to the truth 
of Scripture, whether this was so or not; and I do not 
know why any one, from pious feelings, should take 
offence at the suggestion, Still it is a luere conjecture ; 
and 1 should not have mentioned it to you, but that 
these are things you must hear of in conversation, and 
therefore had better know the value of: and also be- 
cause I would show you, there are more ways than One, 
by wbich what we see and know, and therefore cannot 
deny, in the formation and present appearances of the 
earth, may be reconciled with the words of divine reve- 
lation ; and that the study of God's works is not, as you 
told me you had heard, calculated to shake our belief 
, of his words. 



SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS 

ON THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 



CONVERSATION X. 



CLASS ARTICULAT A— SUB-CLASS INSECT!, 

Tlieir HabitaCion*. 
Anna. — You told me, papa, I recollect, that, in in- 
A troducing me to an acquaintance with insects, you should 
introduce me to the first geometricians, the first archi- 
tects, (he first miners, the first weavers, the first paper- 
makers, and the first employers of diving-bells and air- 
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Papa. — And you wish me to tnakegood my a 
1 suppose. Well, if you ^riil follow me to their varioui 
biibitation§. I think 1 can easily fniSl it. We will firtt 
pay a visit to the hive bees, whicb form their cells etfttie . 
most exact geometrical principles. If the problem hdd 
been proposed to the most profound geometer, how, at 
the smallest expense of space and material, to form celU 
cf the greatest possible strength and capa<tity, he coald - 
trot have devised a better plan than that tbey have 
Adopted. They do not make them cylindrical ; for tint ' 
'frkape would have left numberiess superfluoos vacuities-^ 
Hor square or triangular ; for then a greater quantity «f 
wrtx would have been required— bat hexagonal ; by 
mhich form, as well as by other peculiarities hi tbtUr 
strnctare, the advantages of which, as you are 
geometrician, I fear you would not comprehend, tlie 
cells of the bees are rendered convenient to themselvM 
at the least possible expense both of material and of 
roem ; and, at the same time, are made much ::^ro^er 
tfaantbey couid have been by any other arrangement. 

Mama. — ^The interior of a bee~hivo is one of the iBost 
astonishing things in nuture. It is, in truth, a dly ia 
miniature, divided into streets which contain habitations 
for the citizens, store-houses for corn, and palaces fof J 
the sovereign. 

Anna. — I should very much like to be well : 
quainted with the history of bees, for I think it must hem 
extremely interesting. 

Papa. — Indeed it is: but before I digress on that ' 
subject, I must fulSI the task yon have assigned me. I 
have said enough to prove their geometrical skill; and 
every thing else yon wish to know, you may gather for. i 
yourself from Huber's amusing account of them. 

Anna.— I suppose, papa, you eall the bees aK>Iiileote>fl 
loo, as welt as geometricians. 

Papa. — Yes: the bee tribes generally are remarkaUe 
fer tbeir architectural skill. The different species of 
wild bees especially, form very curious bahittttioBS^ . 
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Svmc may be termed carpenlera ; parlieuiarly tbe opts 
•tioktcea, foniid in the soutli of Earope, Which boras 
kerself a dwelling;, twelve or fifteen inches leng, in a 
-piece *f wood, and divides it into ten or twelve apart- 
meflts, with a mortar formed ef a glutinous substance, 
nrted with the eawdnst. Another, the apis muraria, 
-whieh deserves to be called the Mason bee, forms herself 
a oastle of sand agglalinaled together, which, when 
finished, is a solid mass of stone, so bard as not easily to 
be penetrated by a pen-knife: and a third tribe, the 
hangers of tapestry or apholsterers, excavate holes rn 
the earth, and line them with an elegant coating of fiow- 
ers or of leaves. The poppy bee, especially, lines hers 
witbthe scarlet petaLs of the wild poppy; and the io- 
teresling leaf-cutter bees, fill (heirs wiifa several tbiDible- 
shaped cells, composed of portions of leaves so curioasly 
eoBTolnted, that, if we did uot know who guides even 
the insect to discretion, we should never cri?dit tbnr 
being tL. work of such artificers. 

Mama. — The ant tribes, as well as the bees, are, I 
i>dieve, remarkable for tbe skill they display in the stvnc- 
tore of their habitations. 

Papa. — All tbe insects of the hymenopttrous order 
'lire skilfnl architects \ but ants certainly sarposs tbe rest 
in the magnitude of their edifices. I believe tbose of 
tbe large red ants, common in woods, are the most stn- 
pendous to be met with in this country. These ne^, 
which are sometimes nearly as big; as small hay eooks, 
are externally a rude mass, formed of pieces nf straw, 
fragments of wood, leaves, in short of any portable ma- 
terial within the ants' reach; but internally they present 
« very different appearance, and are composed of name- 
rons apartments of different sizes, commnnicating with 
each other by means of galleries, and arranged in sepa- 
rate stories ; some very deep in the earth, others a con- 
siderable height above it; the former for the reception 
of the young in cold weather and at night, the tatter 
adapted to their use in the day time. These nevts, 
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however, are mere mole hills, compared with the erec- 
tions of other. insects, apparently of the same species, in 
warmer climates. Stedmati tells us, that in Surinam, he 
•once passed ant-hills six feet high, and at least one hnn- 
. dred feet in circumference ; the infernal architecture of 
.which was, without doubt, magnificent in > proportion. 
. But even the3e are trifling, in comparison with the im- 
.mense structures of some of the termites or white ants. 
I have read a very interesting account of a species com- 
moQ'in Guinea and other parts of the coast of Africa, 
which form nests entirely of clay generally twelve feet 
-high and broad in proportion ; so that a cluster of them, 

• when placed together, may be taken for an African vil- 
-l^e, and are, in fact, often larger than the huts which 

• the natives inhabit. These .nests, or houses, as they 
. inight more properly be styled, are divided into various 
. apartments for the habitations of the king, and queen, 
.and for nurseries and magazines; and contain domes^ 

colonnades, nay eveu.stair cases or bridges/ strength- 
ened by arches of immense size. which are not exca- 
•crated, but projected with all the skill of an engineer. 
These astonishing architects moreover form innumerable 
. subterranean roads or tunnels, some twelve or . thirteen 
„ inches in diameter^ leading from the metropolis into the 
adjoining country to the, distance of several hundred 

• feet; before which, comparing the different sizes of the 
. workmen, the boasted Roman aqueducts dwindle. ifito 
. insignificance. 

, . Anna* — These insects n^ust be very lai^ to be able 

- to. perform such gigantic labours. 

.... Papa. — No ; they are scarcely the fourth of an inch 

• in length. But you must remember* that ants are cele- 
«. brat'ed, even by an inspired writer, for diligence. " Qo 
..to the ant, thou sluggard," says Solomon, ''considerher 
'.ways, and be wise." 

Mama. — ^They must be remarkable for their. perseve- 
.:Saiice> too: nothing but the most persevering diiigesce 
, could accomplish such astonishing works. 
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PjLPA.— They are, and this part of the ants' oharaoler 
once led to very important results, which afPected a large 
portion of the globe. It is said that it was the sightof 
the unremitting endeavours and final success of an 
-ant, which after sixty-nine ffuittess atientps to carry a 
grain of corn to the top of a wall, in the seventieth sue 
ceeded, that encooraged the faoions Tiiiiour, at a mo- 
ment when he lay sheltering from his enemies, and inaa 
apparently hopeless condition, to persevere ia spite of 
all his difficulties: he remembered the lesson, and be- 
came one of the most extensive and famous conquerors. 

Mama. — That is an anecdote worth knowing: who 
would have thought that a little ant was the prompter 
k> the daring exploits of Timour! 

Papa. — It conveys to all a lesson which it is desirable 
lo'Temember: and I would advise these young people to 
4biKk of Timonr's ant whenever they feel inclined to 
yield to disaonragements and to relaX' their exertions. 

Anna. — Well, papa ; you have fully made good your 
'promise respecting geometricians and architects \ — 

Papa. — And miners too, I think. When I spoke of 
ibe: first miners, however, I had nnmerons insects that 
bttfrow in the ground in view ; particularly the mole- 
cricket, which will sometimes undermtue whole gardens; 
and in wet and swampy places will excavate for itself 
very curious habitations. 

Anna. — I think I can point out the first weaver my- 
self, papa: — no one who has seen the thick Caterpillarfs 
webs on the hedges, or who has watched the process of 
t^ silkworm and clothes' moth, and many other insects 
which envelop themselves in' Cocoons, can be at a lost 
to discover who they are : but I am very curious to know 
who were the first mannfacturers of that usefnl article, 
paper. 

Papa. — Another insect of the Hymenopteroua order, 
and one that is no favourite of yours, Anna — the wasp. 

Anne. — The wasp! papal 

Papa. — Yes. J have a wasp's nest here which I Till 
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aew yon. Yoa see externally it is surrouncled by a 
hick coating of numerous layers of grayish paper : in- 
ternally it contains from twelve to fifteen circular combs 
of different sizes, which are each composed of a numerous 
assemblage of hexagonal cells, formed of the same pa- 
per*like substance. These cells are not like those of 
bees^ partly intended for store houses ; but serve merely 
as the habitations of their young. 

. Hbnry. — ^The wasps are miners too, are they not, 
father? 

Papa. — ^Yes ; many of them plt^e their nests a con- 
siderable . way, . often a foot and a half, under ground. 
Some species of them, however, construct their dwell- 
ings in open daylight,, affixing them to the branches of 
shrubs and trees. 

Henry. — ^Ah! I remember seeing one which had 
^been found hanging to some projection. in the roof of an 
old out-house. It was not much larger than an egg, but 
JDore. globular. 

An^ A. — But, papa, how do they manufacture . the 
paper, of which these pests are formed ? 

Papa. — ^They make it, my dear, of a material which 
.you will perhaps think little adapted to the purpose, 
jiamely, the fibres of wood. By means of their jaws, 
jthey detach these from window-frames, posts, or any 
other sound timber; and when they have amassed a 
iieap of the filaments, they moisten the whole with a few 
drops of a viscid glue from their mouth, and kneading it 
with their jaws into a sort of paste, or papier. mdchSf fly 
off with it. to their nest. . This ductile. mass they attach 
.to that part of the building upon which they are. at work, 
walking backwards and spreading it into laminae as thin 
3s a sheet of writing paper, by means of their jaws, 
tongues, and legs. 

, Hbnry. — I believe the nests of the hornet, in. their 
general, construction, resemble those of the comoiQa 
wasp. 
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Papa. — The paper of which they are compofted i» of 
ntDuch rougher texture. 

Mama. — There are many curious vpspiime* in our 
o»n country ; but none are so singular and elifffunt u 
that of the polisles nidir/ang, or paper wasp of Cayenne. 
I[ is constructed of a beautifully polished while paste- 
board, so BoHd as to be impenetrable by the weiither; 
Tills elegant nest is in shape somewhat like a bell, often 
sfnot and a half long; and is fixed, hy its upper end, to 
ibe branch of ii tree, from which it is securely iuspended. 
Its interior is fitted up with uumeroua combs, for the re- 
tqilion and convenience of its inhaljitants. 

Anna. — How very beautiful it must look among the 
green leaves! 

Papa. — You are satisfied us it respects (he puper- 
JBakers, I hope. 

, Anna. — O yes, papa; I had no idea of any thing >o 
•nleresting. 

Papa.— Well then; now for the first employers of 
living bells and air pumps. For fbe formrr I mutt, I 
lelieve, have recourse to the spiders, which nro not, in 
fluvier's elassilication, reckoned among insects. The 
Bquatic spider, an inhabitant of ibe water, cuiiKlructK for 
herself an apartment as wonderful as the grottos of the 
Mermaids and sea-nymptis of fable. She first spins loose 
breads, which may be called the frame work of her 
ihannber, attached, in various directions, to the leaves of 
aquatic plants ; and over them she spreads a transparent 
Varnish, resembling liquid glass, which is so elastic as to 
be capable of great expansion and contraction ; and if a 
hole be made in it wilt immediately close again. She 
then spreads a pellicle of the same material over her ab- 
ioraeo, asceuds to the surface of the wuler, and tills this 
pellicle with a bubble of air; which, descending again, 
she introduces beneath the roof prepared for its recep- 
tion. She repeats this operation ten or twelve time^, 
until she has transported & suHioient quantity of air 16 
expand her diving bell to the intended extettt. and wLiea 
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she has done that, site dwells under it, io a comnwdicui 
and dry retreat, in the very midst of the water. 

Anna. — I suppose you referred to the feet of flie«, 
when you spoke of air pumps. 

Papa, — No ; I had ao insect in view, the catarpiliai 
of a little moth, which know-how to imitate this machineh 
and can produce a vacuum, wbeo necessary for its ptwt 
poses, wtlbont auy piston besides its own body. Antf 
noWt Aunti, I hope I have fulfilled my task to you| 
satisfaotioD. 

AnNA-^-O, quite, papa; ^id I am very mueh obliged 
to you. 

Papa. — You will agree with me, I think, that t 
habitations of insects evince far ^eater sagacity IhaB' 
tbose of most other animals. If I had time I could' 
amuse you much longer with accounts of them. I mu.<)^^ 
however, just advert to the numerous galls, which ar^ 
formed by Ihe insertion of the eggs of the different spSi 
cies of Cynips or gall-flies on the leaves, stalks, roots, 
and even buds of plants, and which become the babita* 
tioDS of their larrie. They assume Ihe most whimsical 
forms, and produce various- excrescences, which puzzled 
some of the old botanists not a little. Among these ex« 
cresceuces is the rose of the rose-willow, which Gerard 
describes as " not only making a gallant shew, but alw 
yeelding a moat cooling aire in the heat of summei^ 
being set up in bouses for the decking of the same.T 
This willow is nothing more than one of the common 
kind, whose twigs, in consequence of Ihe deposition of 
the egg of a Cynip io their summits, shoot out there int* 
numerous leaves, not unlike the flower of a rose. And 
Irom the same cause Ihe twigs of the common wild row 
often throw out a beautiful tuft of numerous reddisb*. 
moss'like fibres, wholly dissimilar from the leaves of the 
plant. Among the habitations of iusects too I ought -not 
to forget Ihe little circular holes frequently tobe seen in old 
furniture, which are excavated by the larvie of a speeiflfl 
/>t.,i3aa Anobia or limber-boring beetles, nor the v 
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j-zapr lines often observable on tbe leaves of Ihe dan- 
delioD, bramble, and numerous other plants; which are 
Caused by the parenchyma, or pulpy substance of Ihe 
kaf, having been eaten away by the little caterpillar 
which inhabits them. But for informatlou on all these, 
and numerous other particulars well worth your know- 
ing, you must read and inqnire for yourself. Z. Z. 



DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH TREES. 

No. XII. 

Wild Cherry — Prunus Cerasuo. 

[Tub Cherry is generally considered as among the 

ritish Trees, being very frequently found in the wild 

State. It is probable, however, that it was not a native 

(Tfingland originplly; but has become indigenous by the 

I being scattered abroad from the Cherries of the 

f garden. It is botanicalJy a Prunus, Plum, of the Class 

Iria Monogyuia, and of tbe same Genus as the 

* Plums, Sloes, S(c. * 

" It loves 0. sandy soil and an elevated aitualion. The gum that 
(exuded from ihia iree is equal lo Gum Arabic. Haselquoit lelates 
e hundred men, during a siege, were kept alive for more ihaa 
1 months, niihoui any oLlier suaienance than a little of this gum 
^ taken into the mouth somelimea. and sutTered gradimlly lo dissolve. 
The common peop'e eat the fnjit either fresh or dried; and it ia fre- 
quently infused in brandy foi' the sake of its Savour. The wood ii 
hard and tough. It is used by tbe turner, and is foriDBd into chaiit, 
and stained to imiiaie tnahogH)^. This tree is the original slock from 
which many of the cultivated kiods are derived." — Limit. 

This tree is very proper to plant in parks, because it grows lo a 
large size, and makes a very beautiful appearance. In the Spring, 
■when in full flower, it ia highly ornamenial. Il thrives in poor land 
much belter than most other soits. The French often plant it for 
svenues to their bouECs. They also culitvate it in theJr woods for 
hdops, for which purpose IheycsieeiQ it much. In Scotland, this 
tree is called the Geen'Tiee.'' — Uumer. 

*■ I rank this amongst the forest berry-bearing trees, frequent in 

the hedges and growing wild in Herefordshire and roany places; fat 

1 speak not here of our orchard Gberties, said to have been brought 

iato Kent out of Flanders, bg Henry VIU. They will thrive in 
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ttately trees, beautified \vith blossoms of surprising, \vhitenes8, 
grtatly relieWngthe sedulous bee, and attracting birds."— Evelyn. 

Of the beauty of our ^rdea Cherry Trees, and the 
variety and exeellence of thdbr fruits, we need not to be 
informed. The Chen^ is said to haye beep first broughl 
into Italy fronpt the East. 

'*On celebre ^ Hambourg, k des cerCaines ^poques, une O^te ap- 
pel^e la file des cerises; pendant cette solenit^, on prom^ne des 
troupes d*enfans dans les rues, et ditque enfant tient un rameau vert 
et des cerises. Voici Torigine de cette f^te. En 1432, les Hussites 
menac^rent la ville de Hambourg d*une destruction prochaine. Un 
bourgeois, nomm^ Wolf, proposa d*envoyer en deputation suppliante 
aux ennemis, tous les enfants de sept k quatorze ans, enveloppes dans 
les draps mortuaires. Procope Nasus, chef des Hussites, rat touchy 
de ce spectacle ; il accueillit ces jeunes suppliants, les r^gala avec 
cerises et d'autres fruits, et leur promit d'^pargner la ville, ce qu*il 
fit en efifet. Les enfants revinrent couronnds ^e feuiUageSt tenant 
des cerises et en criant victoire. La f^te fut institute en souvenir d9 
cet ^v^nement."— GsvLis. 
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THE SABBATH'S RETURN. 

Hail to tbee. Day of Pleasure, Day of I<>vel 

Brightly. desc^ndiQg from above, 

With so much of Heaven itself upon thy wing, 

As is in tbe^Jbright glistening 

Of the first morning dew«drops of the beam 

That shines upon it with so rich a stream^ 

It seems itself a gem — and wpiild bci one;^ 

If not so quickly gone. 

O how I love thee I Eveiy other day- 
Like the worn pack-horse, weary as he lay , 
Beneath his burthen, waked at dawn 
To make his journey on — 
The bosom, ne'er ungirdled of its care, 
The pulse of yesternight still throbbing there, 
ll^dkos to its eager doings—tojUiiif stiU 
Or twmt there good or w. 
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Oq every niher day theie seems to be 
A dcubtful haziness about the ray 
That meela my opening eyelids— a doubt. 
So I might choose, if I would wake or doI— 
II seems to need an effort, to go forth 
And do the hindiah days-work of the earth. 
For some small protit of enjojraenl made, 
And likely never paid. 

O how I love theel So uolike thy rays 
To ihe precursors of all other days, 
They give no sound to battle or to loil. 
Drowsy forgetfulness loit'ritig awhile 
Upon ihe wak'ning senses, ere I know 
Wliy ihou art welcome, I can feel ihee so. 
A holy stiUnesD wails on thy retumings. 
Unlike all other mornings. 

What is Ihete for to-day ! Nothing to day, 
Except to go our willing, happy way 
Id search of Him we love ; and calmly sit 
lu lowly adoration at his feel — 
To gather deeper knowledge of his ways, 
Or lilt his promises, or sing his praise — 
To doff the bosom's working-dress of care. 
And clothe its poverty in Sunday gear, 
More titling for bts presence — itiU not fit, 
But as He dresses it. 



Ye happy, happy moments I Will they say, 

Ye're not of His appointing ? Not a day 

That He has hallowed for himself and claimed, 

And as it were redeemed 

From the long servitude of time, to be 

From sin's hard penance free 7 

A part reclaimed of what was once his own, 

His undivided own? 
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it must be of His doing — a design 

So kind, so lender, proves its elf divine. 

He who in his anger bade us toil 

To win subsistence from the sin-cutsed soil — 

First emblem of his mercy's rich behest, 

Alone can bid us rest. 
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THE BEACON LIGHT. 

She went that dajt 

A weary way. 
Her white sails flapping o'er her: 

She was alone — 

They all were gonfi^ — 
They had reached their home before her. 

The zephyrs- play'd 

About her head — 
They were too light to move hei ^ 

The glassy tide 

Slept at her side, 
As she heav*d so heavily, over.. 

'Twas nought to het 

That sun so fair 
That was shining gaily round her— ^' 

In all his light, 

She saw no sight. 
But the cold, cold waves that bound her. 

Afar, afai f 

Is there nothing there T 
Has that streak no speck behind. it?. 

She look'd again — 

In vain, in vain — 
She could not, could not find it», 

The^ darkness came—* 

There was a gleam 
Like a spark from the anvil driven-*- 

*Twas there her home — 

Welcome ! W^Uomel 
Twas the beacon light of her have»^ 

Hours of woe I 

So sad,' so slow, - ' 

By the shades of sorrow clouded! 

Can ye show me where 

There shines afar 
What days too bright have shrouded! 

That holy flame 
Which burns so dim 
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While ihe light of eaith is on it— 

And sends no ray 

To mark the way 
Till pleasura has foregone il. 

Obi let the sun 

Of earth go down— 
There's nought of all it ihinei for. 

To me so bright 

As the beacon light, 
Of Ibe home my bosom pines for. 



REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

1. Maternal Solicitude. Price 5s.' — Practical Hints to 
Young Females. Price 5*. — Reciprocal Duties of 
Parents and Children, Price 5s. — Family Mansion. 
Price 5s. Gd. — Retrospection. Price fis. — Present 
of a Alistress to a young Servant. Price 3s. 6d. — 
Itinerary of a Traveller in the Wilderness. Price 
65. 6d. — Correspondence between a Mother and 
Daughter at School. Price 5s. By Mrs. Taylor. 

2. Advice to the Teens, Price 5s, — Self'Cultivation. 
Price 5j. — Character essential to Success in Life. 
Price 5s. — Elements of Thought. Price 4s. 6rf. By 
Isaac Taylor. 

3. Display, Price 6s. — Essays in Rhyme. Price 6*. 
•^Original Poems. — Hymns for Infant minds.— 
Contributions of Q, Q, Price 9s. By Jane Taylor. 
■ — Hessey and Co. 

Wfi announced in a former number, an intention, long 
since formed, of noticing altogether the works that have 
appeared by different members of this family ; as it is in 
our plan fo do with the works of Miss Edgeworth and 
others who have written for young people. However pre- 
sumptuous and useless it may seem to those who are 
Kriag in the reading world, to ofier our opinion of works 
H h 3 
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on ivhose merits the publick has long since decided, iC 
must be remembered that there are those at a distance 
who expect from us such opinions — who have not read 
these popular works, nor have time to read them ; and 
yet wish to know what they are, before they purchase 
them for the libraries of their rising family, or give them 
to their humbler neighbours. With respect to the above 
works, we have been in the more haste to fulfil our in- 
tention, because it has been told us that some of our 
young friends have considered our late mention of Miss 
Taylor as in some sense depreciating her character and 
her works. If any have .really received this impression, 
we beg them to put it aside, and amend what we are 
disposed to call their mistake, rather than ours. When 
we said that the fair beach-blossom which blows with 
fio pure a petal, and dying leaves so exquisite a fruit, iis 
not the brilliant Cestus that lives so gaily and dies so 
.nsetessly, we gave even the youngest of our readers cre- 
dit for knowing which to value most. We do ourselves 
so truly love goodness better than talent, that when we 
tpainted. the one feature more markedly than the other, 
we. thought we sketched a favourable portrait. If bur 
young readers are of another mind, a few years' trial of 
.the metals in the world's furnace, will teach them which 
is gold — which, without a metaphor, is the highest praise. 
Ah ! doubtless, could the sainted spirit speak from . its 
abode of blessedness, and if there the talk of man can 
jreach it, it would tell us that while the fame of genius, 
talent and distinction, is but as the vapour, of a lamp 
that has expired, the praise of solid piety and. enduring 
usefulness, is as a sweet-savoured sacrifice left burning 
on the earth, when the hand that has tended it is dis- 
missed its task. 

The first named set of these works, the productions of 
Mrs. Taylor, though each one aiming at some especial purr 
pose, as designated in the title, are nearly all of the same 
.character. They are either tales of middle life, or simr 
.pk) expostulatory addresses to females of that class; eta 
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points of conduct and moral character, affecting; the ordi- 
nary circumstances of domestick dulj. As the class of 
persons for whom these works are intended, is, we sup- 
pose, the largest, Mrs. Tajlor has chosen a wide field 
of usefulness, and she has chosen the style of writing 
most calculated to please and instruct them — plaiuness 
and truth ia the writing, characterised by judgment and 
good sense; and grounded on religious principle when 
not intended for religious writings. Mrs. Taylor's Stories 
can never be objected to as approaching to the charac- 
ter of novels — a great objection to many works now 
written for the humbler classes of the reading world, to 
whom novel reading, under whatever colour, is more 
injurious even than to their superiors — because there 
is not the counteraction of extensive reading and more 
solid instruction. But these stories are the home 
flcenery of common life — things as they occnr to every 
body every day — not the picturesque varieties of charac- 
ter and circumstance that the novelist delights in; there- 
fore they can neither excite the imagination, nor mislead 
youthful expectation. We much wish the writers of 
moral and religious Gction for the young of all ranks, 
would consider the difference between these two sorts of 
stories. It is no small commendation of these, and all 
the other works of this family of authors, that a lady can 
give them to her servants, her humbler neighbours, and, 
as far as suits their age and condition, to her children, 
without turning over the pages first to see if there is any 
mischief in them — a confidence that the name of very 
few, even of good writers, can inspire. 

The second set of works, by Isaac Taylor, are designed 
to answer the same purpose to young men, and are full 
of wholesome advice to those to whom they are ad- 
dressed. The Elements of Thought only is of a dilTerent 
cast. We have already recommended it as a very use- 
ful elementary work, with which we wish our young peo- 
ple to make themselves well acquainted as an intioduo- 
tion to the study of the human toind. 
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Of Miss Taylor's works we find no more than we bare 
already mentioned. Tbeir extensive circulation has 
marked their worth. With her pretty baby rhymes, so 
deservedly the intimates of every nursery, our readen 
are probably more acquainted than ourselves. 



INTELLIGENCE 

FROM A YOtJNG LADY IN LONDON TO HER FBIENDa 
IN THE COUNTRY. 
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My dear Elizabeth, 

It waa agreed, when my departure broke up otir little 
parties, that I should still contribute to yonr entertain- 
ment, by telling you what people talk about in London. 
You guessed they must talk about Rometbing — that there 
must be some one Ihiug of particular interest in the talk- 
ing world, exercising the wisdom or occupying the idle- 
ness of the multitude. One thing our ignorance of 
London made us overlook — every body here is not inte- 
rested in the same thing, as they are in our village. 
There, if you make a round of calls, every one addresses 
you on the same topicks — and to make yourself agreeable 
you have only to repeat in one visit what you heard in 
the last — every thing is every body's concern. Here, 
you may just step from one street to the next, and if yoa 
mention what has occupied your whole heart iu the last, 
they look strange, and wonder what you talk about. 
Perhaps this is good news to you — you think subjects of 
interest must be plenty, where every set has one to it- 
self. But then, my dear, it is often interesting only to 
themselves, though they tell you all the world is talking 
about it. Among them, I do not despair of finding 
something that will interest you, at two hundred miles 
distance from this great world, or rather this congregation 
of little worlds. 
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I had not been many days in town, beffjre diSerent 
friends proposed successively to introdiice me to An- 
gerstein's Pictures, Madame Pasta, and the Freemason's 
Hall. With the last I shall occupy this letter, because 
it is that of wliicli all tay world is talking. And I can 
assure you we had very wrong ideas upon the subject. I 
remember when, last year, there appeared in our village 
a few pincushions which we bought, and a great many 
pamphlets which we did not read, on behalf of the Jew- 
ish, Hibernian, and some other societies, we gave oar 
money because we did not want it, laughed at the good 
people who were going to convert the world by the sale 
of pincushions, and condescendingly giving them the cre- 
dit of good intentions, took to ourselves the praise of 
better judgment, in that we expended our charitable 
pains on the poor of our own neighbourhood. Now I 
.have seen those great undertakings at their source, I 
am cured of my contempt for its small extremities; audi 
do not despair to care you of putting your initials in good 
Mrs. Butler's book, because you are ashamed to ses 
your name there in full, and while you give willingly a 
shilling for her pincushions, remunerating yourself with 
full a shilling's worth of ridicule at her useless expen- 
diture of time. The small droppings of the summer 
shower form springs that might inundate the world ; and 
I find where Mary Butler's driblets deposit themselves, 
that which, if human means might do it, would indeed 
seem sufficient to convert a world. 

I cannot tell you all I felt on seeing assembled, some 
thousands, I suppose, of persons — not of good old souls. 
like Mary Butler, or pious ranters, like our preaching 
shoe-maker — such as we wisely supposed to constitute 
these associations — but of the first, and best, and wisest of 
the land — men of learning, rank, and name, and ladies, than 
whom society can produce none more highly cultivated, 
more rational, sensible, and devout. I shall not give 
you an account of the proceedings, speeches, &c. I can 
jKn^ you better reports th^n mine, and I trust you viU 
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now read before yoa consign them to the oIBce of I 
lighting. I vill rather tell you my impressions from the 
whole. Not the least surprise was the extent to which 
these societies have carried their work, the large sums 
they receive and expend, and the numbers to whom the 
benefit has been extended. It was mentioned in one 
iociety, that, since its establishment, a thousand pounds 
had been received by the sale of Ladies' work. I thought 
of Mrs, Butler's pincushions. At another, by peony 
collections— I forget how much — the report will tell yon. 
It will tell you also Ihe thousands of hitherto despised, 
neglected, and abandoned creatures, who in the remotest 
corners where wretchedness can hide, have been sought 
out and taught, or at least put into the way to learn, the 
truths and blessings of religion. For the first time I 
doubted whether I or Mrs. Butler had done the most 
good. I, in reading the Scriptures to the few poor peo- ■ 
pie of our village, who, though they cannot read, have H 
other means of hearing it; or she in sending I hat same V 
word of life to the Irish cabin, whither no knowledge 
of it would ever else have penetrated. Another thing 
quite novel to my feelings, was to hear things sacred, 

I that in onr social circle we lower our voices when we h 
speak of — words that we are not used to pronounce but ^| 
in the oHice of devotion, or those communications that H 
pass in private between minds agreed — to hear these ^M 
names pronounced, and these things produced in such ^M 
an assembly, had at the first an indescribable efl'ect. I ^M 
cannot say that the feeling was simply pleasurable — I ^ 
believe for the first moments it was altogether painful. 
I had never been in a crowd of this sort, since I had 
found it at a rout or a theatre. It might be some re- 
maining association in the memory, that made me at the 
first sounding of the words of Scripture and the name 
of the Deity, start at the seeming incongruity, A little 
reflection, however, changed Ihe feeling. That the 
name of God should sound strangely any where, is the 
resntt of man's corruptioQ. Had he remained in ic 
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cence we should have talked religiously always. If it 
now startles us to Leur (lie language of devotion out of 
church, iu the hall, or in the market place, it is the 
feeling that is in the wrong, not the innovation. The 
language of devotion should never — no, never seem out 
of place: for it should be the language of our bosoms 
always ; as it would have been the only language of our 
lips, had sin not divided us from our God- 
Many persons present objected to what they called 
the theatrical applause^the clapping. I know not 
what I might say, reasoning of it at home — but while 
there, I could not willingly have foregone the feelings 
it excited, to hear the applause grow louder as the 
sentiments grew better — not humanly belter, in the 
brilliancy of the expression, or the force of the oratory 
—but more bold in truth, more pure in principle, more 
exalted in piety. If it is gratifying to hear one man 
deliver truth, it is more gratifying to hear multitudes 
welcome it. You may thiuk the applause is rather to 
the orator than to the seutimeut — hut had you beea 
with me you would have perceived it otherwise. I 
took particnlar notice — it was not the finest sentence, 
bat the purest truth, that brought the loudest appfoba- 
tioD; and to the heart that loves truth, how gladdening 
was the sound that bailed it. 

If every body goes to these meetings, of course 
every body talks about them — and some who do not 
trouble themselves to go, do yet venture to talk. Some 
people call it religious dissipation, and maintain that 
it is the same in effect as all other kinds of dissipation. 
This is a charge to be considered — because, if it be 
just, it is as much worse than the amusements of the 
world, as hypocrisy is worse than folly. On the part 
of those who conduct these meetings, 1 do not think 
the charge is worth a reply — their names are the best 
answer. On behalf of ourselves, who are the auditors, 
there needs, if not an answer, at least a serious ex- 
UDtuatLon, faow far it is possible that we do indeed go lo 
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b(B amused, to be seen, to be excited; to -follow the 
fashion, and move with the crowd. But if this is possibly/ 
it cannot be necessarily so. The secret motives of a 
few, or of many, however fatal to themselves, do not 
change the character of the thing. It is not true that a 
crowd in Freemason's Hall is the same thing as a 
crowd at Almapk's or the Mansion House — it is in itself 
a very different thing. Here is no opportunity of per- 
sonal display — no necessary excitation of evil passions 
— not much occasion of idle talk, and none of forgetful- 
ness of God and immortality, the chief objections to 
fashionable assemblies. Multitudes came together when 
the Saviour preached — and though few indeed of that 
multitude came for good, we do not read that their as- 
sembling was lamented or condemned — the reproach 
was not that they assembled, but that they separated 
unimproved : by which I conclude, not that Christians 
are forbidden to be in a crowd, but that they are to 
beware of the motive with which they go, and the im- 
pression they bring away. 

Again, I hear some friends of religion doubt, if these 
assemblies tend to our spiritual good. From my own 
experience, maturely reflected upon, I am inclined to 
think they do not. But this is an individual ex- 
perience ; and supposing it a general one, I know not 
that it is any reason against our being there. The 
soldier goes to the battle field, not to learn his duty, 
but to do it — the subject obeys his sovereign's call, not 
to increase his loyalty, but to shew it. If we can do 
good, or incite others to do good, the purpose is an- 
swered, though we may not receive that spiritual benefit 
to ourselves, which I am satisfied may better be looked 
for in the secret devotions of the chamber, or the calm 
of the Sabbath service. I think it is quite enough, if 
we are sure we get no harm. That is indeed an if of 
most deep importance : for in this only case, self-sacri- 
fice is sin. No motive of benevolence, no desire for 
the glory of God, no prospective of good, 'though it 
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' were tlie GOQTersion of half a world, would be accept- 
able in Heaven, to the wilful injury of our own souls; 
because it is a certain evil for a presumptive good — 
God can do without our services, but he cannot away 
with our sins. If, therefore, it is the feeling of any 
individual, that his mind is dissipated, his passions 
excited, or his after devotlooa deadened by these tu- 
multuous demonstrations of piety, it must be his indi- 
vidual dnty to stay away. But this again, is not a 
general question, though personally an important one, 
especially to young Christians. 

You see, dearE., lam very carefully answering all ob- 
jections, becausel wish you to take up the interest of these 
Societies; and you will have them to encountei' in your 
own mind, if not elsewhere. I know not which of the 
all good, especially to recommend to you. I love the 
Jewish cause, because from my heart I love the Jews. 
Base and degraded as they are, they are the children of 
God's chosen people. How does he call them his Be- 
loved ! What curses has he written against those, who 
even in their degradation shall despise them ! They 
have been the most distinguished beings upon earth, and 
they must be so again. Their unparalleled adversity 
gives them but the deeper interest in our hearts. It is 
as if we should see the once cheiiahed offspring of our 
best and dearest friend in want and misery. The mira- 
culous past, and the mysterious future, our whole salva- 
yation's history, associated with the name of Israel, give 
to them, I confess, no common interest in my feelings. 
And though this Society may do nothing towards con- 
verting them as a nation, it does much in rescuing their 
children from ignorance and misery, and bringing indi- 
viduals to salvation. 

But then again the Irish Societies — that interesting, 
wronged and neglecled people, perishing in darkness at 
the doors of our habitations, while the light of God shines 
abundantly within, and we will not open Ihem that they 
f sec it. A Collector told me this morning that one 
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guinea would pay the expenses of instruction for live ^ 
children. When I consider those moments in which I, 
with all the indulgences of life about me, am obliged to 
go to my Bible for the happiness they cannot yield, and 
find in its balm a cure for every painful feeling, I think 
of the poor Irish peasant in her smoky cabin — hungry, 
naked, vicious — her best enjoyment, just to escape pain 
— her best hope^ not quite to starve. And she has no 
Bible ! That she in her misery should want, what J in 
my prosperity cannot do without, is a thought that will 
not let me rest till I have done something to procure her 
one. But alas! she could not read it. Then I fancy 
the child who can read, taking its Bible home to the . 
parents who cannot; and — but I must not fancy. The 
truth must be, that if people feel no interest about dis- 
tributing Bibles, it is because they do not know the value 
of a Bible — their hearts never beat with gratitude at the 
sight of one — they never wept for joy at what it tells. 
Either their hearts have never ached, or ihey have never 
tried this method to relieve them. But we, dear E,, 
who do know, must want humanity, to say nothing of 
piety towards God, if we feel no warmth in this matter, nor 
exert, ourselves to the utmost to forward these under- 
takings. Whether you make pincushions or buy them, 
collect money or pay it, I leave to your choice — but 
something you must do. This is by far too long a letter 
— but I could not abridge my first attempt at news-tell- 
ing. The next shall be shorter. 

Yours, &c. . 

Maria. 
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